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ALDOBRAND 


By W. B. WALLACE, B.A. 


The scene described in the following poem will be sufficiently familiar 
to those who are even slightly acquainted with alchemic and thaumaturgic 
lore and terminology, and the lives of those Visionaries who sought to 
discover the art of transmuting the baser metals into gold. A somewhat 
similar nociurne of dablerie in the Roman Colosseum, with, however, a less 
tragic termination, is graphically presented by Benvenuto Cellini in his 
“Memoirs.” The great Florentine artist assisted on the occasion. 


“Ho, Aldobrand! ho, Aldobrand ! 
Pile on the wood with either hand, 
And let the flame of ambergris 
The swooning Pleiads boldly kiss— 
Those pallid maids that wait to see 
The marriage and the mystery. 
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A girl will come with silver wand, 
A girl will come with silver zone. 





ALDOBRAND 


“Ho, Aldobrand ! ho, Aldobrand! 
Within the circle see thou stand. 
Beware no demon’s force or guile 
Betray thee thence with frown or smile ; 
No giants cased in glitt’ring steel, 
No dwarfs that mop and mow and kneel. 


“Ho, Aldobrand! ho, Aldobrand! 
A girl will come with silver wand, 
A girl will come with silver zone, 
And claim thee as her very own; 
Do thou but wait, and thou wilt note 
The Red Mouse leap from forth her throat. 


“Ho, Aldobrand! ho, Aldobrand ! 
immortals they of that dread band 
Who throng as thick ’twixt earth and moon 
As dimples on the mere at noou, 
Or motes within the level beam 
Thou viewest through the casement stream. 


“Ho, Aldobrand! ho, Aldobrand ! 

Be faithful to thy lord’s command. 
Thou and the Pleiads soon shall see 
The marriage and the mystery 

Of Hermes and the Dragon Black, 
Dame Hecaté and all her pack. 


“Ho, Aldobrand! ho, Aldobrand ! 

When sleep oppresses sea and land, 
When wane the watches of the night, 
When flames the pyre with weirder light, 
When I shall speak the words of pow’r, 
Stand fast! ’tis then th’ appointed hour. 


“Ho, Aldobrand! ho, Aldobrand ! 

When ebbs the tide on life’s low strand, 
Two Shapes shall cross the blood-red line. 
The Snake shall round the altar twine; 
Hermes with wingéd heels and helm, 

His Dragon-bride with gold shall whelm. 
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“Ho, Aldobrand! ho, Aldobrand! 

Take up the ingots in thy hand. 

Tis saffron morn ; the gods are gone, 
And cold as death the altar-stone.” 


The master called, and called in vain; 
The neophyte ne’er woke again. 


W. B. WALLACE. 





IN FAERY LANDS FORLORN. S. H. Sime. 
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MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 


A STORY OF ENGLISH LIFE IN THE 
LAST CENTURY. 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON. 


PART IIL. 


V. 


EAU NASH stood at the door of the rooms, smiling blandly 

upon a dainty throng in the pink of its finery and gay fur- 

belows. The great exquisite bent his body constantly in a 

series of consummately adjusted bows : before a great dowager, 

seeming to sweep the floor in august deference ; somewhat 

stately to the young bucks; greeting the wits with gracious friendliness 
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and a twinkle of raillery ; inclining with fatherly gallantry before the 
beauties. The degree of his inclination measured the altitude of the 
recipient as accurately as a nicely calculated sand-glass measures the 
hours. 

The King of Bath was happy ; wit, beauty, fashion—to speak more 
concretely : nobles, belles, gamesters, beaux, statesmen, and poets—made 
fairyland (or opera-bouffe, at least) in his dominions. Play ran higher 
and higher, and Mr. Nash’s coffers filled up with gold. To crown his 
pleasure, a prince of the French blood, the young Comte de Beaujolais, 
just arrived from Paris, had reached Bath at noon, in state, accompanied 
by the Marquis de Mirepoix, the ambassador,of Louis XV. The Beau 
dearly prized the society of the lofty, and the present visit was an honour 
to Bath : hence to the Master of Ceremonies. And there would be some 
profitable hours with the cards and dice. So it was that the Beau smiled 
never more benignly than on that bright evening. The rooms rang with 
the silvery voices of women and delightful laughter ; the fiddles went 
merrily, and their melody chimed sweetly with the joyance of his mood. 

The skill and brazen effrontery of the ambassador’s scoundrelly 
servant in passing himseif off as a man of condition formed the point of 
departure for every conversation. It was discovered that there were not 
three persons present who had not suspected him from the first ; and, 
by a singular paradox, the most astute of all turned out to be old Mr. 
Bicksit, the traveller who had visited Chateaurien ; for he, according to 
report, had by a coup of diplomacy entrapped the impostor into an 
admission that there was no such place. However, like poor Captain 
Badger, the worthy old man had held his peace out of regard for the 
Duke of Winterset. This nobleman, who had been heretofore secretly 
disliked, suspected of irregular devices at play, and never admired, had 
won admiration and popularity by his remorse for his mistake, and by 
the modesty of his attitude in endeavouring to atone for it, without pre- 
suming upon the privilege of his rank to laugh at the indignation of 
society ; an action the more praiseworthy because his exposure of the 
impostor entailed the disclosure of his own culpability in having stood 
the villain’s sponsor. To-night the happy gentleman, with Lady Mary 
Carlisle upon his arm, went grandly about the rooms, sowing and reaping 
a harvest of smiles. ’Twas said work would be begun at once to rebuild 
the Duke’s country seat, while several ruined Jews might be paid out of 
prison. People gazing on the beauty and the stately, but modest, hero 
by her side, said they would make a noble pair. She had long been 
distinguished by his attentions, and he had come brilliantly out of the 
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episode of the Frenchman, who had been his only real rival. Wherever 
they went there arose a buzz of pleasing gossip and adulation. 

Mr. Nash, seeing them near him, ran forward with greetings. A word 
on the side passed between the nobleman and the exquisite. 

“| had news of the rascal to-night,” whispered Nash. “ He lay ata 
farm till yesterday, when he disappeared ; his ruffians, too.” 

“ You have arranged ?” asked the Duke. 

“Fourteen bailiffs are watching without. He could not get within 
gunshot. If they clap eyes on him, they will hustle him to jail, and his 
cutthroats shall not avail him a hair’s weight. The impertinent swore 
he’d be here by nine, did he?” 

“ He said so; and ’tis a rash dog, sir.” 

“It is just nine now.” 

“ Send out to see if they have taken him.” 

“Gladly.” The Beau beckoned an attendant, and whispered in his 
ear. , 

Many of the crowd had edged up to the two gentlemen, with apparent 
carelessness, to overhear their conversation. Those who did overhear 
repeated it in covert asides, and this circulating undertone, confirming a 
vague rumour that Beaucaire would attempt the entrance that night, 
lent a pleasurable colour of excitement to the evening. The French 
prince, the ambassador, and their suites were announced. Polite as the 
assembly was, it was also curious, and there occurred a mannerly rush 
to see the newcomers. Lady Mary, already pale, grew whiter as the 
throng closed around her ; she looked up pathetically at the Duke, who 
lost no titne in extricating her from the pressure. 

“ Wait here,” he said ,; “I will fetch you a glass of negus,” and dis- 
appeared. He had not thought to bring a chair, and she, looking about 
with an increasing faintness and finding none, saw that she was standing 
by the door of a small side-room. The crowd swerved back for the 
passage of the legate of France, and pressed upon her. She opened the 
door, and went in. 

The room was empty save for two gentlemen, who were quietly 
playing cards at a table. They looked up as she entered. They were 
M. Beaucaire and Mr. Molyneux. 

She uttered a quick cry, and leaned against the wall, her hand to her 
breast. Beaucaire, though white and weak, had brought her a chair 
before Molyneux could stir. 

“ Mademoiselle ” 

“Do not touch me!” she said, with such frozen abhorrence in her 
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voice that he stopped short. “Mr. Molyneux, you seek strange 
company !” 

“ Madam,” replied Molyneux, bowing deeply, as much to Beaucaire 
as to herself, “I am honoured by the presence of both of you.” 

“Oh, are you mad ?” she exclaimed, contemptuously. 

“ This gentleman has exalted me with his confidence, madam,” he 
replied. 

“Will you add your ruin to the scandal of this fellow’s presence here ? 
How he obtained entrance °. 

“ Pardon, mademoiselle,” interrupted Beaucaire. “ Did I not say I 
should come? M. Molyneux was so obliging as to answer for me to the 
fourteen frien’s of M. de Winterset and Meestaire Nash.” 

“Do you not know,” she turned vehemently upon Molyneux, “that 
he will be removed the moment I leave this room? Do you wish to be 
dragged out with him? For your sake, sir, because I have always 
thought you a man of heart, I give you a chance to save yourself from 
disgrace —and — your companion from jail. Let him slip out by some 
retired way, and you may give me your arm and we will enter the next 
room as if nothing had happened. Come, sir-———” 

“ Mademoiselle 2 

“Mr. Molyneux, I desire to hear nothing from your companion. 
Had I not seen you at cards with him I should have supposed him in 
attendance as your lackey. Do you desire to take advantage of my 
offer, sir?” 

“ Mademoiselle, I could not tell you on that night 

“You may inform your high-born friend, Mr. Molyneux, that I heard 
everything he had to say; that my pride once had the pleasure of 
listening’ to his high-born confession !” 

“ Ah, it is gentle to taunt one with his birth, mademoisefle ? Ah no! 
There is a man in my country who say strange things of that—that a 
man is not his father, but Azmse/f.” 

“You may inform your friend, Mr. Molyneux, that he had a che ce 
to defend himself against accusation ; that he said all fe 

“ That I did say all I could have strength tosay. Mademoiselle, you 
did not see (as it was right) that I had been stung by a big wasp. _ It 
was nothing, a scratch ; but, mademoiselle, the sky went round and the 
moon dance’ on theearth. I could not wish that big wasp to see he had 
stung me; so I mus’ only say what I can have strength for, and stan’ 
straight till he is gone. Beside’, there are other rizzons. Ah, you mus’ 
belief ! M. Molyneux I sen’ for and tell him all, because he show 
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My Lady Disdain. 
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courtesy to the yo’ng Frenchman, and I can trus’ him. I trus’ you, | 
mademoiselle—long ago—and would have tol’ you ev’rything excep’ 
jus’ because —well, for the romance, the fon. You belief? It is so 
clearly so ; you do belief, mademoiselle ? ” 

She did not even look at him. M. Beaucaire lifted his hand 
appealingly toward her. “Can there be no faith in—in ?” he said 
timidly, and paused. 

She was silent, a statue, my Lady Disdain. 

“ If you had not belief’ me to be an impostor ; if I had never said I 
was Chateaurien ; if I had been jus’ that Monsieur Beaucaire of the 
story they tol’ you, but never with the Aeart of a lackey, an hones’ man, 
a man, the man you knew, 4zmse/f, could you—would you”—he was 
trying to speak firmly ; yet as he gazed upon her splendid beauty he 
choked slightly, and fumbled at his throat with unsteady fingers— 
“would you—have let me ride by your side in the autumn moon- 
light ?” 

Her glance passed by him as it might have passed by a footman or 
a piece of furniture. He was dressed magnificently, a multitude of 
orders glittering on his breast. Her eye took no knowledge of 
him. 

“ Mademoiselle —I have the honour to ask you: If you had known 
this Beaucaire was hones’, though of peasant birth, would you ?” 

Involuntarily, icy as her controlled presence was, she shuddered. 

Beaucaire dropped into a chair with his head bent low and his arms 
outstretched on the table ; his eyes filled slowly in spite of himself, and 
two tears rolled down the young man’s cheeks. 

“ An’ live men are jus’—xames |” said M. Beaucaire. 

“Mr. Molyneux,” said Lady Mary, “in spite of your discourtesy in 
allowing a servant to address me, I give you a last chance to leave this 
room undisgraced. Will you give me your arm?” 

“Pardon me, madam,” said Mr. Molyneux. 

In the outer room Winterset, unable to find Lady Mary, and sup- 
posing her to have joined Lady Rellerton, disposed of his negus, and 
approached the two visitors to pay his respects to the young prince, 
whom he discovered to be a stripling of seventeen, arrogant-looking, but 
pretty as a girl. Standing beside the Marquis de Mirepoix—a man of 
quiet bearing—he was surrounded by a group of the great, among whom 
Mr. Nash naturally counted himself. The Beau was felicitating himself 
that the foreigners had not arrived a week earlier, in which case he 
and Bath would have been detected in a piece of gross ignorance 
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concerning the French nobility—making much of de Mirepoix’s ex- 
barber. 

“Tis a lucky thing that fellow was got out of the way,” he ejaculated, 
under cover. 

“Thank me for that,” answered Winterset. 

An attendant begged the Beau’s notice. The head bailiff sent word 
that Beaucaire had long since entered the building by a side door. It 
was supposed Mr. Nash had known of it, and the Frenchman was not 
arrested, as Mr. Molyneux was in his company, and said he would be 
answerable for him. Consternation was so plain on Mr. Nash’s trained 
face that the Duke leaned toward him anxiously. 

“ The villain’s in, and Molyneux hath gone mad!” 

Mr. Bantison, who had been fiercely elbowing his way toward them, 
joined heads with them. “You may well say he is in,” he exclaimed, 
“and if you want to know where, why in yonder card-reom. 1 saw him 
through the half-open door.” 

“What's to be done?” asked the Beau. 

“ Send the bailiffs : 

“ Fie, fie! <A file of bailiffs? The scandal!” 

“Then listen to me,” said the Duke. “I'll pick out half a dozen 
gentlemen, explain the matter, and we'll put him in the centre of us and 
take him out to the bailiffs. ‘Twill appear nothing. Do you remain 
here and keep the attention of Beaujolais and de Mirepoix. Come, 
Bantison, fetch Lord Townbrake and Harry Rakell yonder ; I'll get the 
others.” 

Three minutes later his Grace of Winterset flung wide the card-room 
door, and, after his friends had entered, closed it. 

“ Ah!” remarked M. Beaucaire quietly. “Six more large men.” 

The Duke, seeing Lady Mary, started ; but the angry signs of her 
interview had not left her face,and reassured him. He offered his hand 
to conduct her to the door. “ May I have the honour?” 

“Tf this is to be known, ’twill be better if I leave after ; I should be 
observed if I went now.” 

“ As you will, madam,” he answered, not displeased. “And now, 
you. impudent villain,” he began, turning to M. Beaucaire, but to fall 
back astounded. “’Od’s blood, the dog hath murdered and robbed some 
royal prince!” He forgot Lady Mary’s presence in his excitement. 
“Lay hands on him!” he shouted. “Tear those orders from him!” 

Molyneux threw himself between. “One word, gentlemen,” he 
cried, “ one word before you offer an outrage you will repent!” 
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“Or let M. de Winterset come alone,” laughed M. Beaucaire. 

“Do you expect me to fight a cutthroat barber, and with bare 
hands ?” 

“TI think one does not expec’ monsieur to fight anybody. Would / 
fight you, you think? That was why I had my servants, that evening 
we play. I would gladly fight almos’ any one in the worl’; but I did 
not wish to soil my hand with a 2 

“ Stuff his lying mouth with his orders!” shouted the Duke 

But Molyneux still held the gentlemen back. “One moment,” he 
cried. 

“M. de Winterset,” said Beaucaire, “of what are you afraid? You 
calculate well. Beaucaire might have been belief’—an irnpostor that 
you yourself expose? Never! But I was not goin’ reveal that secret. 
You have not absolve me of my promise.” 

“ Tell what you like,” answered the Duke. “Tell all the wild lies 
you have time for. You have five minutes to make up your minc to 
go quietly.” 

“ Now you absolve me, then? Ha,ha! Oh, yes! Mademoiselle,” 
he bowed to Lady Mary, “I have the honour to reques’ you leave the 
room. You shall miss no details if these frien’s of yours kill me, on the 
honour of a French gentleman.” 

“A French what ?” laughed Bantison. 

“Do you dare keep up the pretence?” cried Lord Townbrake. 
“ Know, you villain barber, that your masier, the Marquis de Mirepoix, 
is in the next room.” 

Molyneux heaved a great sigh of relief. “Shall I——?” Heturned 
to M. Beaucaire. 

The young man laughed, and said: “Tell him come here at 
once.” 

“ Impudent to the last!” cried Baatison, as Molyneux hurried from 
the room. 

“Now you goin’ to see M. Beaucaire’s master,” said Beaucaire to 
Lady Mary. “’Tis true what I say the other night. I cross from 
France in his suite; my passport say as his barber. Then to pass the 
ennut of exile, I come to Bath and play for what one will. It pass the 
time. But when the people hear I have been a servant they come only 
secretly ; and there is one of them—he has absolve’ me of a promise not 
to speak—of him I learn something he cannot wish to be tol’. I make 
some trouble to learn this thing. Why I should do this? Well—that 
is my own rizzon. So I make this man help me in a masque, the 
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unmasking it was, for as there is no one to know me, I throw off my 
black wig and become myself—and so I am ‘Chateaurien,’ Castle 
Nowhere. Then this man I use’, this Winterset, he k 

“T have great need to deny these accusations ?” said the Duke. 

“ Nay,” said Lady Mary wearily. 

“Shall I tell you why I mus’ be ‘Victor’ and ‘ Beaucaire’ and 
‘Chateaurien,’ and not myself?” 

“To escape from the bailiffs for debts for razors and soap,” gibed 
Lord Townbrake. 

“No, monsieur. In France I have got a cousin who is a man with 
a very bad temper at some times, and he will never enjoy his relatives 
to do what he does not wish-———” 

He was interrupted by a loud murmur from without. The door was 
flung open, and the young Count of Beaujolais bounded in and threw 
his arms about the neck of M. Beaucaire. 

“ Philippe!” he cried. “ My brother, I have come to take you back 
with me.” 

M. de Mirepoix followed him, bowing as a courtier, in deference, 
but M. Beaucaire took both his hands heartily. Molyneux came after, 
and closed the door. 

“My warmest felicitations,” said the Marquis. “There is no longer 
need for your incognito.” 

“Thou best of masters!” said Beaucaire, touching him fondly on 
the shoulder. “I know. Your courier came safely. And so I am 
forgiven! But I forget.” He turned to the beauty—she was trembling. 
“ Faires’ of all the English fair,” he said, as the gentlemen bowed low to 
her deep courtesy, “I beg the honour to presen’ to Lady Mary Carlisle, 
M. le Comte de Beaujolais; M. de Mirepoix has already the honour. 
Lady Mary has been very kind to me, my frien’s ; you mus’ help me 
make my acknowledgment. Mademoiselle and gentlemen, will you 
gran’ me the favour to detain you one instan’?” 

“ Henri,” he turned to the young Beaujolais, “ I wish you had shared 
my masque—I have been so gay!” The surface of his tone was merry, 
but there was an undercurrent weary-sad, to speak of what was the 
mood, not the manner. He made the effect of addressing every one 
present, but he looked steadily at Lady Mary. Her eyes were fixed 
upon him, and she trembled more and more. 

“T am a great actor, Henri,” laughed Beaucaire. “ These gentlemen 
are yet scarce convince’ I am not a lackey! And I mus’ tell you that 
I was jus’ now to be expelled for having been a barber!” 
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“Qh, no!” the ambassador cried out. “ He would not be content 
with me; he would wander over a strange country.” 

“Ha, ha, my Mirepoix! And what is better, one evening I am 
oblige’ to fight some frien’s of M. de Winterset there, and some ladies 
and cavaliers look on, and they still think me a servant. Oh, I ama 
great actor! ’Tis true there is not a peasant in France who would not 
have then known one ‘born’; but they are wonderful, this English 
people, holding by an idea once it is in their heads—a mos’ worthy 
quality. But my good Molyneux here, he had speak to me with 
courtesy, jus’ because | am a man an’ jus’ because he is al—ways kind. 
(I have learn’ that his great-grandfather was a Frenchman.) So I sen’ 
to him and tell him ev’rything, and he gain admittance for me here 
to-night to await my frien’s. 

“ | was speaking to messieurs about my cousin, who will meddle in 
the affairs of his relatives. Well, that gentleman, he make a marriage 
for me with a good and accomplish’ lady—very noble and very beautiful 
—and amiable.” (The young count at his elbow started slightly at this, 
but immediately appeared to wrap himself in a mantle of solemn thought.) 
“ Unfortunately, when my cousin arrange’ so, | was a dolt, a litcle block- 
head ; I swear to marry for myself and when I please, or never if I like. 
That lady is all things charming and gentle—and, in truth, she is—very 
much attach’ to me—why should I not say it? I am so proud of it. 
She is very faithful and forgiving and sweet ; she would be the same, I 
think, if I—were even—a lackey. But [? I was a dolt, a little un- 
sensible brute ; I did not value such thing’ then; I was too yo'ng, las’ 
June. So I say to my cousin, ‘ No, I make my own choosing!’ ‘ Little 
fool,’ he answer, ‘she is the one for you. Am I not wiser than you?’ 
And he was very angry, and, as he has influence in France, word come 
that he will get me put in Vincennes, so I mus’ run away quick till his 
anger is gone. My good frien’ Mirepoiz is jus’ leaving for London ; he 
take’ many risk’ for my sake ; his barber die before he start’, so I travel 
as that poor barber. But my cousin is a man to be afraid of when 
he is angry, even in England, and I mus’ not get my Mirepoix in 
trouble. I mus’ not be discover’ till my cousin is ready to laugh 
about it all and make it a joke. There may be spies; so I change 
my name again, and come to Bath to amuse my retreat with a 
little gaming—I am al—ways fond of that. But three days ago 
M. le Marquis send me a courier to say that my brother, who know 
where I had run away, is come from France to say that my cousin is 
appeased ; he need me for his little theatre, the play cannot goon. I 
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do not need to espouse mademoiselle. All shall be forgiven if I return. 
My brother and M. de Mirepoix will meet me in Bath to felicitate. 

“There is one more thing to say, that is all. I have said I learn’ a 
secret, and use it to make a man introduce me if I will not tell. He 
has absolve’ me of that promise. My frien’s, I had not the wish to ruin 
that man. I was not receive’; Meestaire Nash had reboff me; I had 
no other way excep’ to use this fellow. So I say, ‘Take me to Lady 
Malbourne’s ball as “ Chateaurien.”’ I throw off my wig, and shave, 
and behol’, I am M. le Duc de Castle Nowhere. Ha,ha! You see?” 

The young man’s manner suddenly changed. He became haughty, 
menacing. He stretched out his arm, and pointed at Winterset. “ Now 
I am no ‘ Beaucaire,’ messieurs. I ama French gentleman. The man 
who introduce’ me at the price of his honeur, and then betray’ me to 
redeem it, is that coward, that card-cheat there ! ” 

Winterset went white to the lips. The gentlemen who surrounded 
him fell away as from pestilence. “A French gentleman!” he sneered 
savagely, and yet fearfully. “I don’t know who you are. Hide behind 
as many toys and ribbons as you like; I’ll know the name of the man 
who dares bring such a charge.” 

“ Sir!” cried de Mirepoix sharply, advancing a step towards him ; 
but he checked himself quickly. He made a low bow of state, first to 
the young Frenchman, then to Lady Mary and the company. “ Permit 
me, Lady Mary and gentlemen,” he said, “to assume the honour of pre- 
senting you to His Highness, Prince Louis-Philippe de Valois, Duke of 
Orleans, Duke of Chartres, Duke of Nemours, Duke of Montpensier, 
First Prince of the Blood Royal, First Peer of France, Lieutenant- 
General of French Infantry, Governor of Dauphiné, Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, Grand Master of the Order of Notre Dame, of Mount 
Carmel, and of St. Lazarus in Jerusalem; and cousin to His Most 
Catholic Majesty, Louis the Fifteenth, King of France.” 

“Those are a few of my brother’s names,” whispered Henri of 
Beaujolais to Molyneux. “Old Mirepoix has the long breath, but it 
take’ a strong man two days to say all of them. I can suppose this 
Winterset know’ now who bring the charge!” 

“Castle Nowhere!” gasped Beau Nash, falling back upon the burly 
prop of Mr. Bantison’s shoulder. 

“The Duke of Orleans will receive a message from me within the 
hour!” said Winterset, as he made his way to the door. His face was 
black with rage and shame. 

“T tol’ you that I would not soil my hand with you,” answered the 
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He bowed very low. 


young man. “If you send a message no gentleman will bring it. 
Whoever shall bear it will receive a little beating from Francois.” 

He stepped to Lady Mary’s side. Her head was bent low, her 
face averted. She seemed to breathe with difficulty, and leaned heavily 
upon a chair. “ Monseigneur,” she faltered in a half whisper, “can you 
—forgive me? It is a bitter—mistake—I have made. Forgive.” 

“ Forgive?” he answered, and his voice was as broken as hers ; but 
he went on more firmly. “It is—nothing—less than nothing. There 
is—only jus’ one—in the—whole worl’ who would not have treat’ me 
the way that you treat me. It is to her that I am goin’ to make 
reparation. You know something, Henri?” He turned to his brother. 
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“] am not goin’ back only because the king forgive’ me. I am goin’ to 
please him ; I am goin’ to espouse mademoiselle, our cousin. My frien’s, 
I ask your felicitations.” 

“ And the king does not compel him!” exclaimed young Henri. 

“ Henri, you want to fight me?” cried his brother sharply. “ Don’ 
you think the King of France is a wiser man than I?” 

He offered his hand to Lady Mary. 

“ Mademoiselle is fatigue. Will she honour me?” 

He walked with her to the door, her hand fluttering faintly in his. 
From somewhere about the garments of one of them a little cloud of 
faded rose-leaves fell, and lay strewn on the floor behind them. He 
opened the door, and the lights shone on a multitude of eager faces 
turned toward it. There was a great hum of voices, and, over all, the 
fiddles wove a wandering air, a sweet French song of the voyageur. 

He bowed very low, as, with fixed and glistening eyes, Lady Mary 
Carlisle, the Beauty of Bath, passed slowly by him and went out of the 


room. 
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LA DANSEUSE. 


Come, Dancer! throw us a dance ; 
Ho! for the fling of the feet, 
Hey! for the dainty advance— 
Come, Dancer! throw us a dance, 
The passionate soul entrance, 
And step to our hearts’ quick beat ! 
Come, Dancer! throw us a dance ; 
Ho! for the fling of the feet. 


Now none of your Minuet, 

And none of your German valse ; 
No need to insinu— yet, 
Now none of your Minuet, 
But more of the pirouette, 

And reel, though the step be false ! 
Now none of your Minuet 

And none of your German valse! 


The Dancer gave us our whim, 

The froth of the foaming skirt, 
The twinkle of foot and limb— 
The Dancer gave us our whim, 
The foot-lights were all a-swim 

With tension of eyes alert. 
The Dancer gave us our whim— 

The froth o1 .::2 foaming skirt ! 

FRED. G. BOWLEs. 





“THE WAR OF THE 
SEXES" 


GREAT war cry is ringing out all over England. It echoes 
in books, in universities, on the platform, and in the family. 
The fight is beginning ; everywhere preliminary skirmishes 
are taking place ; we are on the eve of a great war—the war 
between the sexes! 

What is curious is that the party which has most to lose and 
nothing to gain, the weaker in brain and muscle, is the challenger. 
Woman has inaugurated the contest against man ; she is trying to goad 
on to a hard, stand-up struggle him who could stamp her into the earth 
or bind her hand and foot. 

The foolish women who are the leaders of this movement never 
seem to reflect fora moment how mighty is the power of man. It is 
the only irresistible power which the world has ever known. All other 
despotisms have been absolute only in name. Kings and Emperors are 
all-powerful only until their people or armies arise and sweep them from 
the face of the nation. Priests have been absolute only until thinkers 
have shown their errors or falsehoods and made them totter amidst their 
crumbling temples. The dominion of a race lasts only until a greater 
arises ; but the power of man over woman stands firm in the present as 
it did in the past, and as it will in the future. For his frame, his mind, 
and his will are stronger than hers. If men use their power unjustly 
they must answer it to their own consciences, and their fault will be upon 
their children and upon their children’s children ; but they cannot be 
overthrown. 

In a great many books written by lady writers women are advised 
to refuse to marry unless men fulfil certain conditions. The authoresses 
seem to overlook the fact that marriage was instituted chiefly in the 
interests of women. However defective or unjust certain parts of the 
law may be, it would be rather amusing, if it were not also rather exas- 
perating, to hear women talk as if they, and not men, were in a position 
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to do without it. It is as if the animals were to solemnly decide that 
they would not be protected by the law for the prevention of cruelty 
unless their conditions were immediately submitted to. I should like 
to say to some of these ladies, ‘My dear good women, if the much- 
abused male sex were to institute polygamy to-morrow, and decide that 
all the old maids of England should be utilized by being shut up in 
harems as second or third wives, into harems you would all go. If 
they decided to abolish marriage altogether, how on earth would you 
prevent their doing it?’ 

I do not mean that man-made laws are always fair and just to the 
weaker sex, There is much that is oppressive and abusive, and I believe 
that much has already been gained, and much more will still be gained 
by pointing this out and asking for redress. All the more generous 
men are on our side, and will gradually bear down the others. But if 
you talk as if we were victims, and men were our tyrants and oppressors 
to be resisted and abused, we merely exasperate our best friends and 
make ourselves ridiculous. 

As a matter of fact, if we had any sense of fairness, it would be our 
cuty to acknowledge that noabsolute power has ever been more generously 
and considerately exercised. Men, not being angels, have been very far 
indeed from perfect in their conduct towards us ; but, on the whole, they 
have loved and protected us. They have often treated us as slaves, but 
they have also done homage to us as beings of purity and angelic 
radiance ; and if the one is undeserved, we all know in our hearts that 
the other is equally so. 

During a time when society was almost merciless to the weak, men 
invented chivalry, a noble and beautiful thing, which gave them no 
rights but many duties. While they fought in the dust of the tourna- 
ment, the ladies sat enthroned above the din and danger of the battle, 
and awarded the prize. 

Though this exquisite sentiment of the old knights did not pervade 
the whole life of the Middle Ages, nor abolish all oppression, still it cannot 
be denied that it was lively and sincere, and that many were willing to 
die for it. Has it utterly vanished ? 

Every time a gentleman gives his seat in an omnibus to an old 
woman, every time a young man kisses the hand of the girl he loves, 
chivalry is there. It is so much a part of the daily life of the European 
that we scarcely notice it or understand how much we owe to it. 
Yet such is our trust in it that we put it to a sore trial every day. 

For if men often abuse their strength, women constantly abuse their 
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weakness ; and of thetwo sins the second is certainly not the least revolting 
nor the least mean. See how a woman will slander a man, nag him, 
insinuate the most cutting things ; in fact, scratch, bite and spit at him, 
secure in the belief that, as he is a gentleman, she has nothing to 
fear. In doing so she pays the very highest compliment to him whom 
she insults. 

The brutal husband is certainly a revolting specimen ; but when 
women point him out as a proof of the oppression of their sex, they 
forget how frequent is the spectacle of the scolding, nagging, whining 
wife, embittering the whole life of the man who is working hard to 
support her and her children, and who, after fighting the outside world 
returns home to find that there is no comfort and even no peace in the 
house which his labour has built, and amongst those for whose sake he 
has done the work which has left him so weary. Then, if he flies to his 
club, or if it is discovered that some other woman with a softer hand 
and more soothing tongue has crept into his heart, the wife makes the 
world resound with complaints and denunciations. He is a brute, and 
she is a poor ill-used victim. 

Women should not forget that they are indebted to men for the 
existence of their very soul. Morality, charity, religion, philosophy, 
literature, poetry, painting and music have all been created by him ; 
and where would be delicacy and spiritual refinement without these ? 

Supposing all female artists and writers to be suddenly abolished —we 
would give a few sighs to their memory, and go on our way quite happily 
without them. Imagine the utter and helpless poverty of the world were 
all the great masculine writers and artists of the past and of the present to 
sink out of sight. Imagine England without Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
Shelley, Byron, Macaulay, Carlisle, Thackeray, Dickens. Imagine France 
without Montaigne, Racine and Moliére, without Victor Hugo and de 
Vigny, Leconte de Lisle, Michelet, Renan, Taine ; imagine Italy without 
Dante or Michael Angelo; Germany without Goethe or Beethoven ; 
Greece without Homer, Plato or Phidias—and try to fancy the dreary 
void that would be left. There would be no more music, no more 
theatres, no more pictures, no more temples. Religion, which has been 
woman’s keenest enjoyment, and has given her sucha sense of spiritual 
superiority, is the magnificent gift which she owes to man. 

Not one religious thought, from the gorgeous imaginings and revela- 
tions of the Bible to the subtle and delicate dreams of the “Imitation of 
Christ,” but has sprung from the mind of man. She owes him gratitude 
for the pride that she has felt in her own humility and se!f-devotion, for 
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the delights and soothing of the confessional, for the stormy agony of 
remorse and martyrdom, and for the rapture of prayer. Therefore when 
we women boast of our superior religiousness and the intensity of our 
devout feelings, our bragging is a*thing to make angels not weep, but 
laugh. 

Unaided, we have not been able to attain either to the consolation 
of faith nor to the courage and stern self-abnegation of free-thought. 

Even gaiety and love have been taught us by men. As to the first 
it is a self-evident and well-known fact that women are devoid of 
humour. No female writer has ever made anybody laugh. There is 
not the slightest hope that we shall ever see a female Leech or 
Moliére. One could not for a moment imagine that Dickens was a 
woman. 

As to love, all the adorable heroines of tenderness and passion have 
been painted by masculine writers, by Virgil, Racine, Tennyson, Goethe, 
Shakespeare. Though women will tell you that the vulgar male does 
not understand them, it is he alone who has given them immortal life ; 
they cannot paint their sisters. 

The most exquisite dream of eternal love was that of the poet who 
was led by Beatrice into the presence of God. 

It is to men that we owe the tremulous beauty of music, and the 
songs that are sung in the moonlight. Imagine a world without 
harmony ! 

True, we women can render with charm and rapture the melodies 
that we cannot create. That is our part in life; but if we start compos- 
ing our own music—alas! alas! the wild beasts which Orpheus 
tamed will soon be howling again, amidst the ruins of the cities which 
his magic lute has raised from the earth. 

Even the sister of charity, who has been so often quoted as the type 
of self-sacrificing womanhood, owes her existence to Saint Francois de 
Sales. Women, left to themselves, might exercise great charity towards 
individuals, but would have been incapable of creating a great organisa- 
tion. The devotion of Madame Guyon has its source in the heart of the 
saintly priest. 

In fact, the most superior woman can only enjoy and administer the 
material and spiritual riches dug out of the earth and heaped up sky- 
high by the mighty labour of the masculine worker. True, he has often 

and continuously shut her out from many chambers of his treasure- 
house. Her appeal to be let in ungrudgingly is a just one; but it is 
really too foolish to shriek out denunciations and curses against those 
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to whom it is due that there is any treasure at all. At one gentle touch 
and word every door flies open. 

Is there, then, no female victim at all? are there no women who have 
every right to complain of man? : 

If there be such a class we may be quite sure that the lady-writers 
who make such a clamour for women’s rights very seldom think of it at 
all. Their whole outcry is selfish. They think only of their own class, 
and have no sympathy to spare for the woman of the people who is truly 
a martyr. She works as hard as the men of her family, and she has to 
bear children, and is beaten and is ill-used. Look at her, all you who 
pretend to care for your own sex ; help her, defend her! See what your 
own condition would be were all men brutes; and thank gentlemen 
that you are enabled to be ladies. 

There is one more victim who is greatly to be pitied: the woman 
who has never been loved. Her grievance is indeed deep and bitter ; 
but it is a grievance against fate and nature, and no human being can 
help her. Her lot is unutterably sad; one cannot be angry with her 
for being hard and unjust. But when she is clever and intellectual, and 
unconsciously uses all her powers to turn women from their true happi- 
ness, she must be strenuously opposed. In countries where the surplus 
female population is very great, these clever malcontents do incalculable 
harm. 

While women are shrieking out that they are treated as inferiors, 
they do not see that one virtue most necessary to society has been 
entirely confided to their care. Chastity is required from them and not 
from men. They cry out that this is bitterly unjust ; do their brothers 
and husbands complain because physical courage is required of them 
and not of women? For a thousand natural and social reasons, man 
must defend the hearth and woman must keep it clean. She lowers 
herself infinitely by complaining that she is assigned a post so honour- 
able and so honoured. She must keep pure the flame of love and teach 
its worship to all humanity. She clamours for the posts on the ramparts 
which are best held by man clad in steel armour, and deserts the temple 
whose altars require the watchful care of the white-robed priestess. And 
such desertion is most guilty. 

We women really seem to want all the privileges of strength and 
frailty combined. We want to be alternately the equal and the superior 
of man, to be fellow-workers, queens and angels, and we ignore the self- 
evident fact that a fellow-worker can never seem an angel; that the 
medical student, for instance, cannot possibly have the same feelings for 
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‘a girl with whom he has dissected a live dog, as for the one into whose 
presence he would only come well clethed and hat in hand, with whom 
he only associates ideas of grace and beauty, and whom he will 
endeavour to shield from the painful sights which he himself must wit- 
ness. A feeling of protection and of homage can be beautifully blended ; 
but competition will engender dislike ; and every little trait of weakness 
which may charm in the gentle girl will appear contemptible in the 
rival. 

The habit of competition in their daily life, and very often for their 
daily bread, will gradually modify men’s feelings to the whole female sex. 
In some of the southern countries of Europe, for instance, where no 
profession and scarcely any work is open to women, the men of the 
family consider it their duty to support their female relatives. There is 
no shame inthis ; and no painful feeling of dependence on the woman’s 
side. In the northern countries, where women are, more independent, 
their brothers consider that they can shift for themselves, and the result 
is that they have to do it. 

We do not say that this is always an evil, as there is a great deal to 
be said on both sides of the question. What we wish to point out is, 
how fatal to chivalry is the feeling of rivalry engendered by women’s 
competition. No opinion as to the inferiority of the female intellect or 
character has such a destroying effect. The comrade and the adversary 
cannot be the angel and the pet. We cannot combine everything ; we 
must make up our minds to choose— if women wish to sit on a throne 
they must let men rear and defend it ; but if they foolishly prefer to 
share in the toil, in order to share in the hire, they will never be 
offered the crown. 

To do anything to diminish the attraction between men and-women 
is to render each a very poor service indeed , but the greater sufferer 
will be she. For though we have been told that it is not good for 
man to be alone, woman was not even allowed to make the attempt ; 
and Eve was not thought of till Adam was an accomplished fact. The 
more their sons and daughters understand one another, the stronger and 
more exhilarating becomes their existence. 

Female friendships are as barren intellectually and morally as they 
are physically. Nature has decreed that life can only be born of the 
union between the sexes. Two women may be very fond of one 
another, may do one another great service socially and materially, may 
help one another by sympathy and kindness ; but no great thought, no 
beneficent activity is born of their affection. Even if they are both 
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intelligent and of fine moral calibre, their delight will be in agreeing. 
It is one of the reasons why their talk becomes an exchange of 
confidences. When a girl is in love she wants another girl to talk to 
about it. The house-wife wants a bosom friend with whom to complain 
of her servants and occasionally of her husband. The woman of the 
world must tell her triumphs to somebody, and the idealist must find a 
companion to share her dreams. This is a legitimate wish ; but if they 
find the companionship all-surficient, their dreams will remain the same 
for ever. Nothing new will enter their souls—they will be for ever 
cursed with disease and barrenness. 

On the contrary, an affection between man and woman, whether 
they be lovers or friends, teems with life—life which springs from the 
blending of varied elements. The most splendid energies of thought, 
sentiment or passion, may be born from the perfect union of even the 
most insignificant and weakest members of the opposite sexes. In the 
physical and in the moral realm their love alone is strong enough to 
give birth. 

We repeat : Woman owes everything to man, but she can repay him 
a hundredfold in love and happiness. She can give him rest, consolation, 
encouragement, the admiration which creates new virtue in its object, 
the trust which makes him stronger and tenderer. 


If she is either wise or generous she will give herself to him joyfully 
and utterly. If he is wise or generous he will grudge her no gift which 
can enrich her morally or intellectually. 

He will not forget that she is the mother of his children, and that, 
the larger and sweeter her nature, the grander will be the heritage of his 


sons. 
In the battle ot life she will be on his side ; and when he is wounded 


in the fight he will lay his head on her breast and feel her arms about 
him. 

But if she is foolish and makes him her enemy, and if he will not take 
the trouble to mould her once more into a loving friend, both will be 
unhappy, but she most of all ! 

And how bad the end will be none can tell. 
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CHILDS GUIDE 


Miss G. Chariton. 


OLOGIES 
II 


A clever Bibliology’s 
A literary feat 

But anybody’s treatise 
Isn’t everybody’s treat. 
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A Soctologist’s a man, 
And now-a-days they’re plenty, 
Who breaks the ten commandments 
And then turns them into twenty. 


Agriology’s the study 
Of the quite uncivilised, 

With here and there a thing or two 
Most carefully excised. 


Ethnology will tell you how 
To spot a fellow’s nation, 


Tho’ perhaps your verdict will not match 


That fellow’s appellation. 


Ethology of Ethics treats, 
That is: of Man’s whole duty, 
First to himself, and afterwards 
To England, Home, and Beauty. 


A Terminology’s a list 
Of terms that pressmen “ swot” 
To make the outside public think 
They know an awful lot. 


Dendrology’s about the trees, 
But not the ones that show 
How chaps can root out ancestors 
Of whom they didn’t know. 


Hydrology of water treats, 
How useful ’tis to men. 

It tells you what to mix it with, 
And when to call out “ When!” 


We read in Herpetology 
Of things that crawl and creep. 
Some fellows dream about them so, 
They cannot get to sleep. 
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Aérology concerning air 
Will clear up everything. 

They want it down at Baker Strect 
When fogs are in full swing. 





Miss G. Charlton, 
An Iconology’s a work 
On statuary and pictures. 
Some fellows’ iconologies 
Are nothing else but strictures. 


Mythology’s about the gods 
And goddesses of yore. 

The gods were really bad enough, 
But the goddesses—oh, lor ! 
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Of bones and all about ’em 
Osteology will teach, 

Even the ones the niggers play 
At Margate on the beach. 


Chirology means finger-talk ; 
*Twould cause you much surprise 
What some can do by making signs 

When they are making eyes. 


Cryptology is awful fun ; 
It means to try and see 
What lovers tell each other 
In their colurnned agony. 


Graphologists are those 

Who, for your writing and a shilling, 
To tell you more about you 

Than you know yourself, are willing. 


R. 


M. 


EASSIE. 
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‘Oh!’ ‘Oh!’ * Yes, oh !’ ‘Oo would?’ *I would.’ ‘You would?’ 
‘Ves, oh!’ ‘Oh!’ 
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FROM THE CROW'S POIN 
OF VIEW 





KAUR, the black wolf, whined uneasily in his sleep, stirred a 
little, and awoke. His cave was in black darkness, for night 
had nearly fallen, and it was growing near to hunting time. 
He was the lonely wolf, the terror of the peasants, the foe of 
the hunters for many leagues round, the lamb stealer, the 

daring one, the outcast of the grey pack; and in fact people said, the 
Evil One himself. 
But it did not disturb Skaur, this abuse, whether he knew it or no. 
He trotted leisurely out from the overhung darkness of the pine belt 
and stood, peering over the snowy waste. 
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“ Aghaghr,” he snarled, “nothing living for miles.” He cocked his 
eye up at a belated crow that dawdled towards the pine belt. “Is 


anything stirring, friend?” he asked. “Naught,” croaked the bird, 


“save only that the Baron has sent three most marvellous big and 


shaggy wolf hounds home to-day. I saw tiiem arrive at the castle. 
Ivan has taken two for his fold. They could kill any loafer of a wolf 
/'ve ever seen with one snap, and I heard of a hunt, yes, a wolf hunt, 
my friend, that will shortly take place.” 

He chuckled wickedly and flopped into a tree close by. 

Skaur threw up his lean black head and snarled uneasily. 

“Rumph, that is very big talk indeed. These big dogs, can they 
run—very fast I mean, as fast as I can, for instance?” he asked. 

The crow looked down with malicious eyes, and answered 
doubtfully : 

“Ye-es, but you of course are not afraid of them, you are so 
cunning, and—and—al! that.” There was a touch of sarcasm under- 
running the words, that Skaur noticed, and he felt very uncomfortable. 

“ And this hunt, the wolf hunt, when is it to be?” 

“TI do not know, but I think to-morrow, when the Baron's wife 
returns to the castle. She is coming to-night, along yonder track.” 

“Did you hear my name—Skaur the Lonely Wolf—spoken ?” he 
queried anxiously. 

The bird fluttered further up the branch before he replied : 

“No, I don’t remember so, but they spoke much amongst themselves 
—the hunters—of the black wolf, and swore oaths that they would not 
rest, now they had those beautiful wolf hounds, until the black wolf 
was dead —torn to rags.” 

Skaur kicked up the snow with his hind legs, and howled miserably. 

“What is the matter?” asked the crow innocently—too innocently, 
in fact. “Are you the black wolf they meant ?” 

“ Ah, yah—yes,” barked Skaur. 

“ Well, I’m sorry I spoke,” said the crow ambiguously, and put his 
head under his wing, laughing to himself. 

The wolf galloped silently away, always under the shadow of the 
pines, until be came to where a sleigh track cut through the trees. 
There he paused, snuffing curiously at the fresh snow which had fallen 
whilst he slept. Then he turned facing the slight breeze with his nose 
in the air. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” he yelped impatiently. He paused and solilo- 
quised, whining: “There is the small fold under the castle, one might 
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snatch a lamb there by creeping silently through the hole in the corner, 
a fat lamb—aghar-r, they have the fresh dogs, I forgot. The cattle are 
driven in. There may be a loosed goat down in the village, or a stray 
child, or”—he paused—“ the Baroness comes home to-night, the crow 
said. I have a mind to wait.” 

A fine, dry snow powdered down, and the cold bit his limbs. 

He bayed at the pale moon and galloped out on the plain, moving 
round in widening circles. Suddenly he stopped dead, still and rigid as 
an ebony model listening. Far, far away on the lower plain the grey 
pack were hunting, racing on a hot scent, and the breeze bore the 
sound of their howlings to him. He was their outcast and dare not join 
them—all because he was born black. 

The howling came nearer and Skaur glided swiftly back toe the 
sheltering trees. 

A frightened doe tore sobbing into the wood, sending great puffs of 
white breath out into the frosty a’- from distended nostrils, and there 
presently appeared over the ridge a dozen little moving black spots that 
grew rapidly, churning up the snow. These were the grey wolves. 
Skaur crouched lower. 

They threw themselves with savage howls into the pines and Skaur 
crept silently after them. The wolves emerged on the other side and 
vanished into the powdering drift. Presently their noises ceased: 
they had pulled down the quarry. The lonely black wolf skulked 
back, envious. He was decided now ; the pack had frightened all the 
game for leagues, so he would wait for the Baroness. 

He scratched out a snug hole in the pine needles and lay therein, 
grumbling in his throat, with stiff raised shoulder bristles. 

Staring up at the moon with unblinking, yellow eyes, and black lip, 
drawn up from the bared white fangs: “ Aghar-aur-r,” he snarled “ three 
big hounds, shaggy, that can run a wolf down and kill him ‘with one 
snap—aghar-r.’ 

The wind soughed gently through the tree-tops, and there came no 
other sound for two hours. 

Occasionally the wolf would whine impatiently : 

“The Baron hunts me, therefore | hunt his Baroness—and I am 
hungry.” 

The watching eyes never closed, the pricked, listening ears never 
relaxed, and the i-‘2<!:, pointed nose was always raised. 

@ A keener coldness came gradually, the snow powder whirled as it 
fell, the wind droned anxiously on through the tree-tops in the same 
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gently rising and falling cadences, the biack shadows on the snow cast 


by the pines swayed as they had swayed for the last two hours, and 


the lonely wolf was crouched as ever. 
Another hour passed and the moon hung higher overhead ; still the 
thin snow powder eddied, the wind moaned, the black shadows on the 


There was a revoiver crack. 


snow swung gravely back and to, and the lonely wolf skulked—whining 
now. 

A swollen cloud crawled up into the vast blue-black heavens, herald- 
ing a heavier fall, and silently blotting out a few stars that had quivered 
and blinked in their desolateness. 

Then, far 2way, a sleig> bell jangled, and Ska, the pack-exile, rose 
silently, leaping into the air a few times in case of cramped muscles. 
He stood by a pine at the edge of the snow-covered track, judging Mis 
leap. 
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The sleigh bells jangled nearer. 


“They say there are wolves abroad this winter, husband,” said the 
Baroness in the sleigh, “and I am nervous. Hold your revolver ready 
until we are through the pine belt.” 

The Baron smiled a little, but obeyed, for he idolised his young 


wife. 


The sleigh bells jangled opposite Skaur, the horses snorted with 
inherited race-fear and the black wolf leaped straight as an arrow at the 
fur-clad bundle in the sleigh. 

But he had not allowed for the horses’ sudden swerve, and therefore 
he only just landed on the side of the sleigh, where he hung for a moment 

a hideous white-fanged, flame-eyed, red-tongued, panting, snarling, 
grisly fiend from out of the darkness. There was a revolver crack, a 
streak of white flame, and Skaur collapsed and crumpled up in the snow, 
with the top of his narrow head blown away. 


“ But I did not tell him that the Baron, who, by the way, is a very 
good shot, was returning with the Baroness,” remarked a crow, the 
morning after, to a friend. They were sitting on the stiff, gaunt 


body of a black wolf they had just dug out of the snow a few yards 
even! ue pine velt. “I riust have forgottei to, 1 suppose,” he 


concluded. 
The two crows laughed raucously, nudged each other, and hunted 
for tit-bits. 
MORAL :—Put not your trust in crows. 
BERTRAM ATKEY. 
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KRUGER 
AND 

THE 
SYNAGOGUE 


HE doctor had received a hasty summons to an outlying farm 
some thirty miles out on the veldt. He had been up late the 
previous evening, and, to tell the truth, felt a little done up, 
having slept but badly after his return from the excited 
meeting he had been called upon to attend. 

For Johannesburg was growing—not slowly, but by leaps and bounds, 
as it had hard work to keep pace with the continual inrush of the people 
of all nationalities who had the lust and the fever of the gold-seekers 
upon them. It was a wicked city already, despite the fact that places of 
worship existed for nearly all denominations—the Jews especially not 
being behind the rest in wishing for a place of worship, albeit that the 
richest amongst them were ot the leaders in the movement by any 
means; but, by degrees, the funds had been forthcoming and the 
synagogue completed. It was a proud day amongst the Jewish 
community, and the meeting I have spoken of was at once convened to 
discuss the best manner and method of opening it. The chairman had 
several names on the list, and as he was reading them out, one bold 
spirit amongst the number, carried away by the enthusiasm of the 
moment, cried out vigorously : 

“Why not ask the President of the Transvaal himself to open it, 
fix a day for the ceremony, and adjourn the meeting until he replies?” 
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The daring suggestion caused a breathless hush to fall upon the 
assembly for a few moments ; but the idea “ caught on ” nevertheless, and 
before the meeting closed the motion had been seconded and carried 
unanimously ; a formal petition, drawn up and signed by most of the 
leading Jews, ws forwarded forthwith to Pretoria, and the meeting dis- 
solved, so far, satisfactorily. 

But it was a bold thing to do, and the doctor as he sat on his verandah 
at breakfast the following morning, shook his head somewhat dubiously as 
he thought the matter quietly over. He had not much time for reflection, 
however, as the messenger just then arrived calling him out across the 
parched and heated veldt. So, rising hurriedly, and packing a few drugs 
and instruments into a case, which he slung over his shoulder, be was 
soon in the saddle and off on his long and tedious journey. The home- 
stead was not reached until late in the day. The case he had been 
called upon to attend was one of fracture ; and, that over satisfactorily, the 
Boer farmer called him in for the evening repast ; but the doctor was too 
tired to eat much, and soon asked to be shown to a bedroom. A door 
leading out of the living-room was pointed out to him. 

“We've no lights in there,” said the old Boer, “ but you'll find the bed 
just behind the door.” 

The doctor said “ Good-night,” and, by groping, managed to find the 
bed indicated. Loosening his coat and collar helay down to rest a while, 
but must have fallen asleep immediately, as he remembered nothing 
further until the early dawn, lighting up the curtainless and blindless 
windows, woke him up to the fact that not only Mr. Boer, but Mrs, Boer 
of goodly proportions, with several younger members of the family, all 
clad in their daily clothes, were either sleeping in the same bed or around 
him. Upon making this unwelcome discovery the doctor lost no time 
in beating a retreat, and while airing himself on the stoep outside, 
cogitated not very pleasantly upon the ways of alien nations, their habits, 
and their customs. 

After a time, hearing some movements in the house, he returned, in 
the hopes of getting a cup of coffee, just as the old Boer came slouching 
from the inner room, hands in pocket and pipe in mouth. 

“Water for washing,” he cailed out in Dutch, and as he spoke a 
slatternly girl placed a small bowl of water, not much larger than an 
ordinary finger-bowl, upon the table. Laying aside his pipe, the old man 
rinsed his mouth into the basin, and then, dipping his four forefingers 
into the same water, drew the wet digits around his eyes and 
across his mouth, and his toilet was comp’ete! Mrs. Boer followed 
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suit, using the same water, and after her came the remainder of the family, 
who all made their morning ablutions in the same unsavoury manner. 
When all had finished the old Boer, nodding towards the basin, turned to 
his guest with the question : 

“Don’t you wash, Doctor?” But the person invited, who had 
watched, with feelings of disgust, the entire proceedings, wisely declined, 
saying : 

“T'll wait till I get home, thank you.” 

“Just like all the rest of the Europeans,” brummt the old Boer. 
“ They never wash—dirty swine! dirty swine!” The doctor had his own 
opinions upon this subject, but he managed, however, to swallow them 
politely with his coffee ; and after seeing that his patient was going on 
satisfactorily, was soon in the saddle and off across the burning veldt 
again towards Johannesburg. 

The following morning, on his way to the Rand Club, he was met 
by one of the Jewish community. 

“ Where have you been?” he was asked, excitedly. “I haven’t seen 
you since the meeting ; but I suppose you know that the President has 
accepted and is coming over to open the synagogue.” 

“No!” said the doctor, incredulously. 

“It’s true,” was the reply. “ You'll soon find out if you are going 
to the club.” 

But the doctor was convinced long before he reached it, for every 
second person he met was brimful of the important news. 

And when the day arrived there were grand doings in Johannes- 
burg. A contingent went to meet the President at the station and escorted 
him proudly to the crowded synagogue ; but soon after entering the edifice 
a lively dispute commenced —the President persisting in removing his hat, 
while the Jewish escort were equally persistent that it should be kept on. 
After a lively altercation, during which, with violent gesticulations, the 
offending old topper was several times removed and as often placed on 
again, the President at last gave way to persuasion, and with covered head 
mounted into the pulpit. Some prayers and singing by the priest and 
choir followed, and afterwards came the event of the day, viz., the 
President's address. It was a very earnest one, and although, perhaps, 
not quite according to the usual canons of rhetoric, the concluding por- 
tion of it created a most unlooked-for and startling effect. 

“You have asked me to come over to open your synagogue,” said 
the President, “and I do it with the greatest of pleasure, for you area 
race living in darkness—a benighted race; and [ can only hope and 
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pray that you may soon be brought to the light ; and it is in this hope 
that I now, IN THE NAME OF JESUS CHRIST, declare this synagogue 
open!” 

To say that the silence that followed was audible is only expressing 
very mildly the moments that ensued. The Jews were dumbfounded, 
as could well be imagined ; while the President, returning to his capital, 
felt no doubt how noble a thing it is (especially where religion is con- 
cerned) for a man to have the courage of his own opinions. 

But a week or two ago, the doctor, sitting in his chair in England, 
cogitating once more upon the ways of aliens, their habits, and customs, 
smiled a smile that was grim and expressive when he read that this 
same President, after forcing the banks and paying off his officials with 
worthless paper money, had fled from Pretoria carrying an enormous 


amount of gold with him. 
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E were sitting together in the club smoking-room, but an 
excellent dinner and a good cigar had not yet conquered 
Harry’s fit of depression. That he should be low- 
spirited was not surprising. His cricket career had 
extended over twenty years, and to-day he had 
played in his last match. 

“Oh, you'll turn out again next season, old chap,” I remarked at 
length, consolingly. 

“No, I'll stick to my resolve. I always said I should chuck it 
when I reached forty. Besides, the estates need me more than ever 
now, and a fellow should have some time to spare for the wife and 
kiddies.” 

Lord Harry Bumper had been one of the most famous cricketers of 
his day. He had been captain of the Rutland eleven for the past 
fourteen years, and under his generalship the county had enjoyed a 
wonderfully prosperous career. 

“It must be a wrench. Still, you have had a good innings, my boy. 
It is not every fellow who can keep at it so long.” 
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“Ah, well, it’s over now, and it might have ended sooner, as 
you say,” Harry replied, rather more cheerfully, as he helped himself 
to another whisky and soda. “I had a narrow squeak a few years ago.” 

“ Why—what sort?” 

“T thought you knew—surely I told you of my fix in ’87 ?’ 

“ Don’t remember, old fellow. That was the year you got engaged 
to Lady Margaret, wasn’t it ?” 

“Yes, she was part of the fix. I'll tell you. You remember my old 
governor, of course ?” 

“ By Jove—who doesn’t ?—good old soul!” 

“The best ; but he’d a temper, and prejudices.” 

“T recollect —horse-racing -——” 

“And cards! He loathed them both, like a Methodist parson— 
though who was less a Puritan? Well, the governor was always liberal 
with me. I’d £600 a year allowance and free board and lodging, and 
I managed all right until the year of which I’m telling you Then I 
began to get behind. A bad three weeks at Monte Carlo started 
it; then some vile luck on the Turf, though I never did much there, 
thank goodness. This made me less cautious, and I took to some 
rather heavy poker. 

“One night after a dinner I managed to drop a big lump, and for the 
first time in my life I gave an I O U. It was to Philip Potts, worse 
luck, son of the Australian sheep- farmer.” 

“ Curious—he was making strong running for Lady Margaret just 
then, of course.” 

“ Yes, that was the position. Maggie and I weren’t engaged yet, 
but very near it. Now you know what my father-in-law is—just the 
reverse of the poor old governor. He has one argument, and that is 
unanswerable. He lays it down that a man who can’t afford to pay 
when he loses should neither bet nor gamble, and he, regards such a 
fellow as a blackguard. I realised my predicament well enough. I knew 
that Potts—little bounder who hated me, of course—would make an 
infernal row unless he was paid pretty quickly, and that Maggie’s father 
would have nothing to do with me if the facts came to his ears. _When 
the governor first began my allowance he had said distinctly there was 
to be no betting or cards. 

“*Tf I ever hear of it,’ said he, ‘I’ll dock you down to £2 a week 
pocket money, and check all your bills myself.’ I might just as well 
have asked him to pay Potts as sent a similar request to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer.” 
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“ But he’d have done it, surely, to save your good name ?” 

“No, he wouldn’t. He couldn’t understand, so he always said, that 
a gambling debt was a debt of honour. He argued that a fellow who 
made a bet deserved to be welshed for being such an ass as to bet at 
all. He would not have seen any disgrace in my position. 

“Serve Potts right,’ he'd have said, ‘for gambling. It'll teach him 
a lesson. How in the name of fortune can he have the impudence to 
want your money—that is, #y money—simply because you and he 
have played a game of cards?’ He'd have thought the laugh was 
on our side. No one could have convinced him of the dishonour of 
the thing.” 

“Couldn't you have borrowed from some pal?” 

“My dear fellow, my friends had already been very kind to me 
over the Monte Carlo and racing business. They knew what the 
governor was. They were content to wait, and I could have paid them 
in time out of my allowance. I couldn’t go cadging any further. The 
Potts*affair was the crux. That had to be settled at once, or I should 
lose Maggie. Well, I hadn’t much time for reflection or suspense. The 
night after I had given the I O U the governor and I were dining 
téte-a-téte at home. Someone had sent the old boy a dozen of port- 
magnums—the best—and we were sampling one. He was in a rare 
humour. After a little preliminary fencing I led him on to the subject 
of my allowance. He was in a talkative mood, and it was difficult to 
get a word in edgeways. 

“*]T know all about it, my boy,’ he cried. ‘I’ve been a lad myself. I 
could sum up your expenditure to within a fiver.’ Bless his old soul! 
‘It’s got to a tight fit with you now. You've a position to keep up as 
captain of the county! There’s dinners, travelling expenses all over 
the country, hotel bills, dress, horses—I don’t want to limit you— 
“Stinge” never was my name, and I'll put you on a couple of hundred 
from to-day.’ 

“ This was cutting the ground from under my feet with a vengeance. 
It was handsome of the dear old boy, and this rise would help me in 
repaying friendly loans ; but the Potts affair still loomed darkly ahead. 
I pondered how to meet the difficulty while the governor sipped his 
port and beamed across the dessert. 

“ Suddenly he broke in upon my reflections. 

“* Harry, just get my cheque book and make one out to yourself for 
#500 !’ he chuckled, with an expansive smile. 

“Scarce believing my ears, I took the keys he offered me and did 
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what he asked. He was playing with his stylograph —a very mischievous 
look on his face—when I returned, and he at once wrote his signature 
on the little slip of paper. Then, instead of handing it over to me, as I 
expected he slipped it into his pocket-book and, to my great chagrin, 
promptly fobbed it. 

“*Can you guess what this is for?’ he gurgled genially. ‘Well, I'll 
tell,you. If you beat Surrey this week, this money’s yours, my lad.’ He 
tapped his bosom expressively. ‘ And if you earn it—well, I shall expect 
you to make the pro.’s a present of fifty, and ’—here he grew still more 
unctuous and sly—‘if you spend another fifty on an engagement ring 
your poor old dad'll be as proud as Punch.’ 

“No man in England was keener on the game than the governor, and 
he had often paid me by results before. Still, the present circumstances 
were, like the port wine, exceptional. I ought to explain that Rutland 
had had a very successful season. This was the first year that we really 
came to the front. We had lately beaten Yorkshire, and had played 
that famous tie with Notts. There was certainly a reasonable chance 
that Surrey would find us a hard nut tocrack, and we had the adyantage 
of playing at home. _ Still, if the governor could have known what his 
innocent promise meant to me, I think he would rather have paid Potts 
himself than have put me to such an ordeal. For the first time I 
realised what cricket would become if betting were associated with it. 
It was just as if I had laid an even five hundred on the result of the 
match.” 

“And Lady Margaret entered into the question, which must have 
made it all the worse,” I observed. 

“Yes, she was part of the stakes,” Lord Harry continued. “We 
were at that time in the midst of a friendly game with Worcestershire, 
and the day after my talk with the governor I spent on the county 
ground. We were fielding, and I let the team go rather slack in view 
of the important match with Surrey next morning. I had been giving 
our fast bowler, Tom Marks, a rest; but when there were only three 
more wickets to fall I thought I might as well put him on, so that he 
could swing his arma bit. It was cruel luck! Long Tom, as they 
called him, only lasted three seasons, but his bowling was the nearest 
approach to artillery practice I’ve ever seen. The wicket-keeper just 
managed to stop his fourth ball—wide on the bye side—then I saw him 
snatch off his glove and go dancing about, wringing his hand. It was 
the old tale. A broken finger and no more play for that man for 
weeks.” 
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A broken finger. 


“ Of course you had an understudy ?” I remarked. 

“He was the understudy! Long Tom had smashed up our best 
man a month previously. When we got back to the pavilion at the 
end of the innings, which was soon, I called up old Sam Tofts, the 
groundsman, and asked him whom he could suggest as wicket-keeper 
for the morrow, as I could think of no one. 

“« Qh, I can find you a dozen of ’em, sir,’ said Sam in his dry way. 
‘And it’s a pity you can’t play ’em all, if you want to stop Long Tom 
from bowling two boundaries each over. Surrey’ll have no need to 
make runs—-they’ll lick us in byes alone!’ 

“* Nonsense, there must be someone,’ I replied. ‘Come along to 
the committee room and see Mr. Swears.’ 

“I debated the question with three or four in authority for an hour 
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without coming to any definite decision. We concluded it would be 
best to leave the matter over till the morning, and have some of our 
most likely youths in attendance on the ground. 

“I was stepping into a hanson cab to drive home, when I felt a hand 
placed on my shoulder, and, turning round, I found myself face to face 
with a bearded giant well over six feet in height. 

“*Lord Harry, I guess you’re about stranded for a stick keeper?’ he 
remarked, with a very evident colonial twang. 

“*Oh, we'll find one right enough,’ I replied, getting into my cab. 

“* Steady on a bit. What do you think of me for the new chum?’ 

“*Can you keep sticks?’ I asked, amused at the fellow’s assurance. 

“*T guess I could. I kept for New South Wales three seasons, 
seven years back. They know me out there, you bet. Ask ’em about 
Nat Murray. If you're really stuck up for a man, you might find worse 
than me.’ 

“* But you're not qualified, I objected. 

“* Ain't 1? All I know is, I’ve been joiner in Robinson’s works 
here for five years. When I first came over here I wrote the M.C.C. 
that I was going to throw in my luck with you. Then I found I’d no 
time ; so didn’t do any more.’ 

“T reflected. The committee did not seem decided about a man 
but I wanted my dinner and was not inclined to return to the pavilion 
for another hour’s argument. 

“*Can you be on the ground at ten sharp in the morning?’ I 
asked. 

“* Right,’ replied the genial Cornstalk. ‘I'll be there to the tick’ 

“ Before driving home I stopped my cab at a telegraph office and 
sent off a wire to Biddulph, the famous Australian bowler, who was now 
a stockbroker.in town. An hour later I received from London the 
following answer to my inquiries respecting the abilities of my new 
acquaintance :— 

Knew Nat Murray seven years ago in Sydney. First-class wicket-keeper. Cannot bat much. 
Good defence, but cannot score. — BIDDULPH. 

“ Naturally I was on the cricket ground very early next morning, 
and we had some good fun. The committee was fully represented, 
and Swears, our secretary, was in his finest form. His language when 
he heard that two of the best local wicket-keepers could not get leave 
for a three days’ match must have been a revelation even to Sam Tofts. 
Then Sam and he had their usual ten o’clock quarrel. Swears wanted 
to know ‘Why the something they kept a something cricket ground 
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when they couldn’t get any beautiful players?’ Sam politely replied 
that ‘ If they'd find the brass, he'd always have a rigiment of wicket-keeps, 
and a ’orspital and a couple of nusses for ’em when Long Tom bowled 
‘em over.’ Swears said that Sam ‘knew more ahout old women than 
cricket, and Sara said ‘That wasn’t his fault, as he was thrown into such 
hintimate hintercourse with the committee.’ It was a lively scene, and 
did not end until my Australian acquaintance, Nat Murray, strolled up, 
bravely arrayed in what looked like seven-year-old flannels. I intro- 
duced him to Swears, and showed Biddulph’s wire to the committee. 
Nat slapped Swears on the back and called him ‘Old Buck,‘ to the 
huge delight of groundsman Sam, and Swears muttered something 
about a ‘ muddy well.’ To make a long story short, Biddulph’s telegram 
and Nat Murray’s credentials so impressed the committee that we 
decided to put him through his paces there and then. So Long Tom 
sent down a few overs to Devereux, the Cambridge captain, and the 
Australian stood behind to stop them. It was soon easy to perceive 
that he was a past master. With a wonderfui reach and hands like a 
carpet bag he dealt with Long Tom’s thunderbolts as easily as a bank- 
clerk does with sovereigns. Before the end of twenty minutes we had 
put him on the team. He was truly a giant in stature—as big as 
Bonner—but he limped badly, which he told me was the result of a 
riding accident, and which had stiffened his right leg. 

“*No, I never was much of a bat, he replied in answer to my 
inquiries, “‘ Put me in last. I can’t make runs. I’m only good at 
sticking.’ 

“©We've got a couple of “ stonewallers ’ already,’ I replied. 

“ There was a big crowd, of course, by twelve o'clock te see the match 
begin. The governor came down early, and I heard him premise Long 
Tom a fiver if Surrey were out for under the hundred. One of the 
first arrivals, as usual, was Maggie’s father, full of a wrathful story about 
a racing acquaintance who had failed to meet his engagements the last 
settling-day. Just before the start I strolled over to the ladies’ pavilion 
for a few words with Maggie herself. She was sitting with her sister— 
the detestable Potts in attendance. She looked a perfect dream, I 
remember—in a cool white dress with a blue sash, and large white hat 
and feathers. 

“* Harry, would you believe it ?—-there’s a traitor in the camp!’ she 
cried as 1 came up, indicating Potts. ‘Actually Mr. Potts wants 
Surrey to win.’ 

“*My county, you know, Lady Margaret,’ explained Potts. 
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Nat Murray strolled up. 


“«] thought you hailed from Boomerang, or some place of that kind,’ 
I said spitefully. 

“*Ves, I was born in the colonies, he replied, ‘and I found 
gentlemen usually paid up better there than here.’ 

“Which served me right, I think ! 

“Qh, please don’t talk of “ paying up,”’ pleaded Maggie. ‘ Father 
has been bc ‘ing us all dreadfully with a tale of that sort. Why he should 
expect all racing men to be saints, I don’t know. He ought to be put 
in a glass case.’ 


“ We had the bad luck to lose the toss, but Long Tom was in good 
form, and Surrey only made 80. Still, we did worse with 63, to which 


eur opponents replied with 181. Rain interfered with play very much 
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on the first two days, but on the Saturday morning, when the wicket 
rolled out beautifully under a hot sun and a drying wind, I thought we 
had a capital chance of hitting off the 199 runs required to win. 

“TI was bitterly disappointed. ._ A bad patch rather short on the off- 
side exactly suited their fast bowler, and we had five men caught in the 
slips. At lunch-time there were nine wickets down for 95 runs, of 
which my share was 50 not out. Only Nat Murray, who had also 
gone in last the first innings and who never got a ball, remained to bat. 
I can tell you I felt very down in the mouth as I strolled about with 
Maggie during the interval, and, though I tried to hide them, my feelings 
were evident. 

“*« After all, what does it matter? 


said she, thinking it necessary to 


take the part of comforter. ‘It’s only a game, and you can’t always win, 
you greedy man.’ 
“*Tt’s not the game that I care about,’ I answered; though, of 


course, I shouldn't. 

“ Maggie looked bothered, for I had made her a confidante in the 
Monte Carlo affair, and she wondered no doubt what was up now. 

“We can’t win; but it would have made a difference if we had 
done,’ I went on, and then told her the tale about the governor’s cheque. 

She saw there was something behind this. 

““*Would it have made so much difference?’ she asked. 

“* Everything in the world,’ I answered. ‘I don’t see how I can 
stop in England.’ . 

“* Nonsense,’ she replied, genuinely distressed. ‘It can’t be so bad 
as that!’ 

“It is,’ said I—I fear, with a gulp. 

“At this moment my straw hat was knocked over my eyes, and I 
received a hearty slap on the back. Nat Murray was towering above 
me, and, although perfectly sober, he had evidently done himself well 
at lunch. 

“* Well, captain,’ he cried, ‘ this is a bad egg. No chance now.’ 

“* Oh, please don’t say that, said Maggie, looking pleadingly up at 
the big Australian. 

“* Afraid so, dear missie,’ responded Nat, trying his best to be polite. 
‘If it was a dozen or two we wanted to win, we’d have stood a chance ; 
and me and Lord Harry here were the chaps to do it; but hundred 
and four’s a bit too tall an order.’ 

“* But oh, please, do try your best,’ said Maggie, with an irresistible 
glance. 
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“* Well, of course, missie, I intended to have a shot, just for the sport 
of the thing,’ replied Nat, beaming. ‘ But, as you put it to me like an 
angel, hang me if I don’t buck up like a kangaroo at bay. I feel fairly 
on the rampage, and if they'll keep ’em off the sticks I’ll about bust that 
old pillule,’ 
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“Which was fairly aggressive language for a batsman of ‘ stonewall ’ 


reputation. 

“When we resumed our innings the crowd had very much diminished 
in view of our easy defeat. When the evening papers appeared, I think 
most of them would regret not having waited till the end. 

“ Nat Murray had to face an incompleted over from Shark, the fast 
bowler. He seemed quite at sea with the first ball, which whizzed past 
his off peg into the wicket-keeper’s hands. There was a sharp click, and 
I held my breath as Shark roared ‘How’s that?’ But old Mark 
Antony, who always used his eyes and never trusted to his ears, was 
umpire. He had seen, as I did, that the ball had grazed the top of 
Nat’s pad, and promptly answered ‘Not out!’ Shark looked deeply 
injured, and took a longer run to hurl his next at the batsman. Nat 
made no attempt to play it, but pushed his right leg forward, and the 
ball flew between the slips to the boundary. It was a four, of course, all 
the same, and the crowd cheered. The next ball was a similar one. 
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Nat’s leg came out again, and it glided off his pad well out of the reach 
of Long Slip for another four. 

“*That dashed Notts game again,’ muttered Shark. 

“* Must have a shin like cast-iron,’ said Mark Antony to me, gazing 
with wonder at the grinning Australian. 

“ There is no need for me to describe my part in the rest of the match. 
I was a mere spectator, for Nat held the stage, and held it as no 
cricketer ever did before or will do again. Few games are so full of 
surprises as cricket, but what we saw during the next half-hour was a 
perfect book of revelations, and Ranji and Cinquevalli rolled into one 
would have seemed babies, as astounding marvels, beside Nat Murray. 

Shark's next over commenced the fun. His first was faster than 
ever, and more on the off-side. Yet, to the surprise of all, Nats leg 
flashed out like lightning, and the ball whistled past Third Man's ear— 
a genuine and unmistakable kick for four! 

“Why didn’t the idiot stop it?’ hissed Shark, glaring at Third 
Man. 

“* Thought it were football and he weren't to use his hands,’ chuckled 
Mark Antony when he had regained his breath. 

“«Tf this is the fellow’s game, I'm on, snapped Shark, who had 
a fast bowlers temper. ‘It won't be my fault if I break the beggar's 
pins.’ 

“Tt don’t hurt your average,’ said Mark consolingly. ‘It's kind of 
him not to touch ’em with his bat. Most chaps would, with such toffee.’ 

“That Shark’s next should be a half-volley, and not quite straight 
at that, did not surprise me ; but when Nat suddenly faced round square, 
and with a huge drop-kick sent the ball high over the head of Extra 
Cover, I held my sides and yelled. Then the crowd went mad! Shark 
pulled himself together, spread out his field, and tried to bowl straight. 

3ut he couldn't, and Nat, lashing out like a Shire horse, got both the 
following balls through to the off-boundary. Half the fielders were 
near the ropes when Shark began again, but this time he bowled one 
to leg, and Nat executed such an acrobatic heave towards the wicket- 
keeper’s head in his efforts to reach it that it found its way to the rails 
untouched. 

“ Nat had, so far, scored twenty-four leg-byes and four byes in seven 
balls, and the Surrey captain, wisely perceiving that Shark was not the 
man for the emergency, took him off, and put on Tommy Dodds with 
his wily slows. 

“Tommy came up smiling as usual, and tossed up a curly one rather 
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wide, but Nat spun round like a top on his left heel and with another 
prodigious kick hoofed it fairly over the leg-boundary. Then he landed 
Tommy into the pavilion on the other side, and finished by lifting him 
plump against the sight-board. It was an exhilarating sight, and the 
crowd grinned a bit, I can tell you; but little Tommy was quite un- 
ruffled. He winked hard at Mark Antony, as much as to say: 
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“*Tl] have the fellow’s leg in front of a straight one yet. 

“ But he didn't, though my heart was in my mouth the next over, 
when Nat had the imprudence to let fly at one which must have 
grazed the leg-stick if it had passed. But Mark Antony knew his 
business, and would not give it ‘ l.b.w.’ 

“To make all this more impressive, Nat had a voice like a bull of 
Bashan, and he laughed with delight at each lhoundary he kicked, as if 
he had been a schoolboy. And the spectator: after throwing all their 
hats away, jumping on the forms, and yelling themselves hoarse, began 
to address Nat, and Nat was only too glad to shout back replies. So 
we had some entertaining conversation, until I had to tell Nat not to 
talk.” : 

“But the bowlers must have bowled straight sometimes,” I 
interrupted. “Then he couldn’t play with his legs.” 

“ Of course ; but Nat was all there,” Lord Harry replied. “He must 
have had an eye like an eagle. He blocked all the straight ones—and 
some regular teasers he had to stop sometimes. But what was the use 
of little Tommy pitching them straight when he had any work on the 
ball, or breaking back, or into the sticks, if he wasn’t dead on the wicket 
all the way? Nat could hoof them all the same without danger. I 
will say that Tommy tumbled to the position very soon, and kept them 
dead straight without work ; but then Nat’s bat was there like a barn- 
door, 

“ Directly Tommy tried any trick, out flew Nat’s leg like a flail, 
and away went the ball. But it was the fast bowlers he punished 
most. Perhaps sometimes they forgot that five men in the slips were 
no use to get his wicket—you couldn’t expect them to change their 
habits all at once—and they could not always keep straight. Of 
course he did not kick boundaries each time, for they spread out the 
field, and kept moving the men about. But it is one thing to arrange 
your fielders for a particular batsman, and it is quite another business in 
the case of a kicker like Nat. The Surrey skipper was pretty ‘cute, but 
Nat was one too many for him.” 

“ And how did he manage to run?” I asked. : 

“Grandly! It was like an elephant with a game leg hopping 
between the‘sticks,” answered Harry. “But he got over the ground 
like a two-year-old. He kicked them slow when the fielder was near 
the rails, and; *:»could easily run a couple before the ball came back. 
He was often’ ight, but got a run each time, which gave a humour of 
its own to“... sfisiness. For instance, it was pleasant to see Long Off 
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waiting for a huge punt from a full pitch 
to come down while we .ran a_ couple. 
Only once did the beggar notch any. 
Little Tommy tossed a slow long hop 
Pon the leg-peg which any schoolboy would 
have slogged to the boundary, and 
Nat managed to fumble it away 
for a two. They gave me a loose 
ball occasionally, but I 
@ don’t believe I added 
\LZ more than fifteen after 
have seen = ~~ lunch. Some fast-scor- 
fellows who ing youngsters have 
could kick ! come out of late, but we 
Imagine a took exactly  three- 
windmill quarters of an hour 
touching . F to rub off the last 
up a tennis- = N 104 runs! I have 
ball, and you'll Se played some 
have some idea ; , football in my 
of what Nat’s Bi. * time, and I 
kicking was like. : 
“They brought 
the field in close, but 
his boot nearly took 
off Point’s nose, and he sent 
one hard into Cover’s waist-band. Then 
at last a fast one touched his knee, went 
through to the ropes, and we won the 
match. We made between eighty and 
ninety in extras ; I forget the exact figure. 
“* How in the name of fortune does & 
your shin feel?’ I gasped as we did a — 
sprint to the pavilicn, in the hope of escaping 
from the crowd. 
“* Right enough,’ said Nat ; ‘it’s sound timber. 
I inade it myself!’ 
“T discovered the governor in the committee 
room in a state of collapse through excitement. 
He had forgotten all about the promised cheque, 
and was greatly surprised to find it in his pocket- 
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book. However, he handed it over, and I paid Potts the same night. 
My people had arranged a small dinner that evening, and I managed 
a téle-a-téte with Maggie in the conservatory. The first thing I told her 
was that there was no need for me to leave England, and then we 
talked about the match. 

“*QOh, that dear big Australian!’ she exclaimed, as we laughed over 
the events of the day. ‘He was really too funny. At the time I could 
have kissed him.’ 

“* Perhaps a substitute would do,’ I whispered ; and we played one.” 

“ Nat’s kicking was all very well, Harry,” I observed sceptically, 
“but don't the rules say something about the ball is to be struck with 
the bat ?” 3 

“ Don't think it touches the case, old man,” replied Harry carelessiv, 
tossing off his fourth whisky. “I don’t remember whether the M.C.C. 
passed a special rule for Nat’s benefit. He came in for some money, 
and left for Australia shortly after ; so we lost sight of him.” 

1 never argue with Harry ; so the matter dropped. 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY. 





- Vicki 


INITIATION 
OF 
MISS BLAYR-PRENTISS. 


AKE a cue, Cleethorp ?” 

The man addressed shook his head, and subsided with 

a heavy thud into an easy chair. 
The other men in the billiard-room smiled at one 
another, as the familiar thud of their very ponderous 
friend struck upon their ears. Cleethorp was a large heavy man, 
looking older than his thirty years ; his face, as heavy as his figure, 
expressed an amiable vacuity more than anything else. Men who 
knew him well said he was slow and sure; women, that he was the 
very stupidest man they had ever met. He seldom spoke if he could 
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help himself, and then only in the fewest possible words. His expres- 
sion rarely changed ; nothing disturbed the even tenor of his way ; if 
a glimmer of thought on weighty matters ever crossed his mind no one 
heard of it. He might have almost been credited with making a fine 
art of reticence. He made few friends, yet, strange to say, those few 
valued his friendship beyond that of other men. To women he gave 
no heed, concerning himself about them not at all. 

As a very eligible young man he found the road to matrimony 
liberally strewed with flowers—up to vanishing point—beyond which it 
is not always well to inquire too minutely, but his “crass stupidity ” 
brought various neatly laid plans to naught. A dark doubt that Mr. 
Cleethorp was as big a fool as he looked had once assailed a fair 
intriguant, only to be dismissed as she met the vacuous eyes of the very 
massive young man. 

“Were you introduced to Miss Blayr-Prentiss?” asked the man 
who had first spoken, a dark-haired handsome young fellow. 

Cleethorp nodded. 

“ A vivacious little beauty, eh?” 

Another nod, and then a heavy sigh. 

Carstairs burst out laughing. “ What, struck at last?” he demanded, 
his merry eyes twinkling. 

“ No,” replied Cleethorp in a tone of intense weariness ; “ but I’m let 
in to teach her to fish and shoot.” 

“My aunt!” exclaimed Carstairs with a stare. “How on 
earth—— ?” 

“T’other girl— green eyes—wanted me to teach her ride tandem, 
so when Miss B.-P. said wanted lessons in sport, I offered. 
Better than bikin’ with t’other.” Exhausted with the effort of such a 
long speech the big young man sighed once more, and sprawled back 
in his chair. 

“ It’s to be hoped she'll profit by her angling lessons, and land her 
fish,” retorted Carstairs with meaning. 

“ Not that sort,” muttered Cleethorp with lazy indifference. 

Next morning a very pretty brunette stood waiting in the morning- 
room, holding—rather carelessly—a lady’s gun in her hand. She 
tapped her foot impatiently, and a frown darkened her forehead as the’ 
moments passed without any signs of Cleethorp. 

Miss Blayr-Prentiss was not accustomed to be kept waiting by the 
men she honoured with her company. “Whatever possessed me to 
accept the offer of that big heavy man to teach me I can’t think!” she 
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said to herself irritably, “ unless it was because he is supposed to ignore 
the existence of the fair sex.” 

A heavy tramp came down the passage, and Cleethorp appeared on 
the scene. He took the gun, and held the door open for its owner, 
following her down the drive without a word. 

When they reached the practice ground he fixed a large target a 
few yards from the novice, and proceeded to explain, in as few words 
as possible, the action of the gun. 

Miss Blayr-Prentiss barely heard one half of what he was saying ; 
the much sought after and, perhaps, rather spoiled beauty was wonder- 
ing, with a mixture of pique and surprise, whether he regarded her only 
as a tiresome pupil. 

“ Aim for that,” said Cleethorp, pointing to the target, and preparing 
to move out of the way. 

The words had scarcely left his lips before there was a bang! The 
gun had gone off prematurely—as also had the instructor’s hat, with a 
hole through its crown. ; 

Cleethorp picked it up imperturbably, dusting it with a particularly 
vacuous look in his eyes. He placed it carefully on his head. “ More 
to the right this time,” he said, moving stolidly, but not guzte as slowly 
as last time, out of range. 

The girl gazed at him with white face and distended eyes ; her ready 
wit entirely deserted her. “ Your hat!” she gasped. 

It was a very old and shabby hat, and perhaps for that special reason 
held in tender regard by its wearer, who never grew reconciled to his 
clothes till they became distinctly ancient ; being rich he could afford to 
indulge in shabby attire. 

“Can get another,” the martyr sighed reluctantly ; then, with a faint 
gleam of hope, he added, “ perhaps I can get it mended.” 

Miss Blayr-Prentiss laughed a little hysterically. “I did not mean 
that,” she exclaimed ; “I’m awfully sorry I nearly shot you! It was 
terribly careless of me! Perhaps you’d better take the gun before I do 
more damage.” 

Cleethorp shook his head, giving her to understand without words 
that it was only what he had expected. 

“Do they often go off like that?” she asked a trifle nervously ; 
“before you know they’re doing it, I mean?” 

“When you pull the trigger.” 

“Oh ... ! which is the trigger ?” 

With a resigned sigh Cleethorp went once more over all the old 
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‘Perhaps I can get it mended.” 





MISS BLAYR-PRENTISS 


ground. This time Miss Blayr-Prentiss condescended to attend, and 
showed herself an apt pupil. The rest of the lesson passed off very 
successfully, and Cleethorp graciously acknowledged himself pleased 
with her progress. 

He found Carstairs in the stables and was hailed by him with 
extravagant affectations of joy and relief. “Not potted!” the mocker 
cried rapturously. “ Behold the potency of my prayers! How did the 
lesson go off?” 

“ Alri’.” 

“ No fiascos, no bullets in the brave teacher—no Cupid’s darts ? ” 

“Ne 

“ By Jove, there’s daylight through your ancient sailor! Did——” 

“No. I was showing her how to hit an object—in the air.” 

“ She must be a good shot!” with a suppressed giggle. 

“ She zs!” 

“Ump! Hope she'll be as good a fisher of —fish” 

The shooting lessons went on with praiseworthy regularity. Miss 
Blayr-Prentiss made rapid progress, and should have been well pleased, 
but she was far from satisfied ; she wanted to understand Mr. Cleethorp 
as well as the art of shooting. 

Never before had her fascinations been so wasted—almost ignored ; 
never before had she met a man who seemed positively to d/s/ike 
talking to her. He went through the lesson-hour with portentous 
solemnity ; sometimes during the day she was aware of his massive 
figure in her vicinity, but if she addressed him he seemed almost taken 
aback. 

Somehow a certainty came to her that the heavy face and form 
veiled the heart of a true strong man; a man faithful unto death , who 
never, perhaps because he was unable, perhaps because they lay too 
deep for words, spoke of his feelings, or showed them in his quiet 
unemotionable eyes. 

She was annoyed with herself for allowing her thoughts to dwell so 
persistently on the silent young man. It was so very evident he 
ignored her existence, save when the fact of it was forced upon his 
notice. A snub, far from making him look wretched, never seemed to 
reach his understanding. 

Yet when he got up to his own room he would contemplate his heavy 
face in the glass for the best part of an hour ; then he would walk to the 
long pier-glass and subject his figure to a like scrutiny. “No go,” he 
would say to himself sorrowfully, “no go ;” while his eyes showed more 
expressionless than ever. 
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On the day fixed for the first fishing lesson one of the party was 
kept waiting some time by the other; this time it was Cleethorp who 
cooled his heels. 

When at last Miss Blayr-Prentiss appeared she glanced at him 
sharply ; if she expected to see signs of impatience she was disap- 
pointed, for his smile expressed nothing in the world save an amiable 
vacuity. 

“ Sorry I’m late,” she said tartly. 

“ Are you late?” mildly surprised. 

Miss Blayr-Prentiss bit her lip and was silent ; she felt both snubbed 
and angry—far too angry to risk a reply. 

“It’s a lovely day for fishing,” Cleethorp remarked cheerfully. 

His mantle of silence seemed to have descended upon his companion, 
for she took no notice of this conversational attempt. 

For a moment he appeared a trifle disconcerted, but his amiable 
smile appeared almost immediately. The way to the trout-stream was 
traversed in profound silence. 

Some men would have lost patience at the persistent stupidity shown 
by the girl—it was so extreme as to be hardly natural; not so Mr. 
Cleethorp, who little guessed his aggravating pupil was endeavouring to 
shake him out of his placid stolidity. 

After showing her how to hold the rod and cast the line a few dozen 
times, he walked down stream to point out a likely place. 

With a vicious jerk the girl cast the line. 

Cleethorp turned round—almost quickly for him ; he stooped and 
drew the hook out of his leg ; the faint inflexion of a smile crossed his 
face as he went back to roll up some of the line. 

Miss Blayr-Prentiss turned scarlet and drove her teeth savagely into 
her under lip. Tears of mortification were not far off as she caught 
sight of a faint smear of blood on the hook. “ What a fool you must 
think me!” she cried angrily, eyeing him as if he were the culprit. 
“ This is the second time I’ve nearly killed you.” 

“ A hook in the leg doesn’t kill,” replied Cleethorp gravely ; as before, 
his attitude seemed to denote that it was only the expected that had 
happened. 

“You might get blood-poisoning,” she said anxiously. 

“ No fear!” he laughed. He was silent for a few moments, evidently 
pondering something deeply in his mind, while the girl looked at 
him hopefully. “You caught something ‘sat time at any rate,” he 
chuckled. 
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He stooped and drew the hook out of his leg. 
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Miss Blayr-Prentiss regarded him out of the corner of her eyes. 
“You soon regained your freedom,” she retorted. 

Cleethorp thought over this speech, then, as the sense of it at last 
penetrated his slow wits, he looked up. “I didn’t mind being hooked 
—by you,” he remarked awkwardly, with a slight increase of colour. 

The girl burst into a ringing laugh, while he fixed his eyes upon her 
in stolid wonder. 

“ What are you laughing at?” he demanded sulkily. 

He had meant what he said, a great deal more than he dare say, and 
could not for the life of him see where the joke came in. 

“Do let’s go on with the fishing,” she said when she had finished 
laughing ; “ you’re not teaching me a bit nicely, I'll never learn at this 
rate.” 

This time Cleethorp ventured to instruct his pupil by practical illus- 
tration: he stood behind her, his right hand clasping hers, and with his 
aid she made several very successful casts. 

“ Now by yourself,” he said, moving away. 

Miss Blayr-Prentiss sighed, and made various elaborately ineffectual 
attempts. “It’s no good,” she said desperately, “ I can’t do without you, 
you see.” 

Cleethorp made no answer save to take up his former position, and 
with his hand tightly enfolding hers, cast aimlessly for several minutes. 

“We do much better together, don’t we?” asked Miss Blayr-Prentiss 
very guilelessly. 

There was a pause, then Cleethorp, wringing her hand painfully, 
mumbled in an indistinct growl, “ 1 wish we could do everything together, 
you and I, my— darling.” 

The girl glanced up at him; his face was pale, but, save for a faint 
glimmer of surprise at his own temerity, as expressionless as ever. She 
realised that he had arrived as near the point as he was ever likely 
to do without encouragement, and leaning against him, murmured, with 
downcast eyes, “ Why not?” 

As for Mr. Carstairs, he made that remark which drives wise and 
foolish alike distracted : “I to/d you so!” 
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HE IDLER 
AMONG 
HIS 
BOOKS. 


E have been for some weeks, and will still be when 
this article appears, in what is called the dead season 
of the publishing world, when but few books are issued 
and those for the greater part of a comparatively 
unimportant nature. Still, despite the continuous war 

and the terrible storm-cloud in the Far East, new volumes have been 
coming out, though in an ever-dwindling stream. Towards the end of the 
present month and thenceforward up to the “ festive season ” of the writers 
of journalese, there are indications of a busy time for book-tasters and 
all others concerned in the dissemination of new volumes. Turning from 
the books in prospect to the books in being I find that those which 
have recently accumulated on the “revolver” are roughly divisible into 
three classes—story books, war hooks and holiday books. Fiction 
always occupies a fairly big corner. War books-—for the most part 
journalism in khaki covers—are necessarily but the advance parties 
of a great body of such works. In the very nature of things books on a 
war which is still in progress must be unsatisfactorily incomplete, and 
although I shall inevitably have to spend a day or two idling among 
the khaki books, I prefer at the present moment to take down some 
half-dozen volumes from the pile of holiday books. 
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Some of the most attractive of the books in this class are not mere 

“ guides,” as I find on reaching down a batch of half a dozen volumes. 

From among them (for special reasons which thou, 
Dartmoor. Peter, alone among my readers will recognise), I first 

take up for consideration a red-garbed book that has a 
familiar air. It is “A Book of Dartmoor” by S. Baring-Gould 
(Methuen & Co.), and its familiarity comes of its uniformity in size, 
shape, and colour with the same author's twin-volumed “ Book of the 
West” ofa year or two ago. Those of us who have once passed under 
the spell of that great tract of the fascinating county of Devon which is 
known as the moor, find any book on the subject welcome even though 
it may but repeat for the most part matters which are familiar as a 
twice-told tale. Now Mr. Baring-Gould is familiar to most of us, as 
one who has half a century’s familiarity with Dartmoor, who is indeed 
an “authority ” on matters concerning the west country generally. _ It is, 
as I have said, not long since Mr. Baring-Gould’s “ Book of the West” 
was published, giving all manner of information about Devonshire and 
Cornwall. In that work we had a couple of chapters dealing with 
Dartmoor, but the subject was well worthy of a book from the same 
author and we are heartily glad to have it. A wicked undergraduate put it 
in the mouth of Benjamin Jowett to say “ All that there is to know, I 
know it,” and it would seem as though Mr. Baring Gould might truth- 
fully say as much of himself so far as concerns all that there is to know 
of the physical features and human lore of Dartmoor. At one point in 
my reading of this volume I felt that we might apply to the author 
Sydney Smith’s famous description of Lord Macaulay as one who 
not only overflowed with learning but who stood in its slops! I felt 
that this applied to the versatile clergyman-novelist-folklorist when 
reading his chapter on “ Dead Men’s Dust,” where, after a paragraph of 
a dozen lines mentioning the ancient habit of the Devonians of burying 
their dead on the hill-tops, he goes on for a dozen pages to discuss 
mourning and burial customs of all countries to enforce the theory 
that survivors have always been afraid of their dead., 

In finishing this same chapter, by the way, the author tells us, “ There 
was a favourite song sung some sixty years ago, relative to a little old 
woman who got ‘muzzy’; whilst in this condition some naughty boys 
cut her skirts at her knees. When she woke up and saw her condition, 
‘ Lawk !’ said the little old woman, ‘this never isme.’” As the compiler 
of a volume of nursery songs, Mr. Baring-Gould should know that this 
“song sung some sixty years ago ” is familiar to-day to all our youngsters, 
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finding a place in most of the collections of nursery rhymes. In 
describing the moor and its characteristics, in detailing its known history 
and reasoning after its unknown, our author is at once a pleasant and 
informing writer. He has, of course, a great deal to say a out the rude 
stone monuments and enclosures which abound over the whole district, 
relics, it is somewhat astounding to learn, showing that Dartmoor was 
at a distant time closely populated by a primitive people. “Tens of 
thousands of their habitations have been destroyed ; their largest and 
most populous settlements, where are now the ‘ancient tenements,’ 
have been obliterated, yet tens of thousands remain.” Why the moor 
should have been so populated isa mystery as yet unsolved -- perchance 
they were driven there by more truculent neighbours from further 
inland. During two visits to the moor, some years ago, I took no 
guide book, nothing but a map, but the country will have a new interest 
for me when next I tramp over the grand hills and climb to the rocky 
tors, in that I shall assuredly take with me “ A Book of Dartmoor.” I 
shall no longer be satisfied with the vague archzological lore, which spells 
Druid out of every apparently misplaced stone of any size, for all that 
lore is discounted in the light of later and far more convincing theorisings. 
Mr. Baring-Gould has, of course, much to say of these stone monuments 
of the early inhabitants of Dartmoor, but he is by no means neglectful 
of other interests, and is always ready to introduce ava about strange 
persons connected with the place, even to the extent of retelling the 
stories of convicts’ attempted escape from the great prison at Princetown. 
We have many books on Devon and a few devoted especially to 
Dartmoor, and of these I know no other that is at once so informing and 
entertaining as this. Mr. Page (whom Mr. Baring-Gould mis-initials) is 
fuller, but, at the same time, much “drier,” in his “Exploration of 
Dartmoor.” 

Next comes the first issue of a new series of county guide-books. 
This is light in weight and handy in form. Its title is “ Hampshire 
with the Isle of Wight” (J. M. Dent & Co.); it is 
the initial volume of Dent’s County Guides, and its 
author is for the most part Mr. G. A. B. Dewar, the editor of the 
series. We have many existing series of county guide-books and it may 
at first seem a somewhat daring experiment this beginning of a new one. 
I fancy that most readers will, however, be ready to agree with me that 
the success of the present volume justifies the experiment. Guide-books 
have passed through many changes during the century now closing, and 
the changes have on the whole been steadily in the direction of improve- 
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The Hanger, Selborne. (From “* Hampshire with the Isle of Wight.” 


ments. I have on my shelves a number of volumes of “Cook’s Topo- 
graphical Library, or British Traveller's Pocket County Directory,” 
published about seventy years ago, and it is interesting to note the 
features that have been dropped and those which have been developed 
in the process of evolution which this class of books has undergone. 
In the old books the “ Itineraries” which were furnished gave bare 
mileages from place to place, with the names of noblemen’s and gentle- 
men’s seats to be observed. Mr. Dewar’s itineraries are very different, 
they are in effect bright descriptive articles on the bits of country 
traversed ; they are very readable and full of information. His object 
has been, indeed, as he points out, to design books “for the use and 
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amusement of those who live in, as well as those who visit, the counties 
to be included in the series.” I cannot help hoping that that remark 
does not mean that there is no intention of giving us a complete series of 
county guides, for there have been all too many incomplete sets of the 
kind. That there is none of the dry gabble of the personal conductor 
in Mr. Dewar’s words, addressed to whoso chooses to wander with him 
through the county of Gilbert White and Charles Kingsley, may be 


The Anchor, Liphook. (From ‘* Hampshire with the [sle of Wight.” 


gathered from such a passage as the following : “ There is a lamentable 
saying, heard too often in England to-day, that money will buy 
anything. It is a piece of dangerous and lying cynicism. Rob us but 
in thought of the morals of Milton, the tongue of Shakespeare, the 
perfect patriotism of Alfred the Great, and see how we shrink and 
dwindle from our high estate.” The new guide is divided into three 
parts, the first and largest of which describes the county in a series of 
seven itineraries by Mr. Dewar, and a. eighth (the Isle of Wight) by 
Mr. John Vaughan; the second part is concerned with the natural 
history and sport of the county, and is divided into half a dozen 
chapters by as many different writers ; the third part is an admirable 
and useful gazetteer of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. The 
gazetteer omits, by the way, any mention of Hartford Bridge or 
Hailford Bridge Flats, which are twice (and once mis-spelled) in the 
body of the work. The book is beautifully illustrated.and bemapped, 
and should find a place on every Hampshire bookshelf. 
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Dartmoor, Regent’s Park, and Hampshire are the districts traversed 
by our first three books. Our next takes us further afield to the play- 
ground of Europe, beloved alike by the gregarious 
tripper and the solitary tourist. If a book dealing 
with Switzerland could repel me it would be one that advocated “ doing ” 
the Alps on a bicycle or by funicular railways. But the thing is im- 
possible. I cannot take up a book on Switzerland without being inte- 
rested, even absorbed, and though in cordial dissent with the author's 
cycle-enthusiasm, I have found much pleasure in reading “ Cycling in the 
Alps: with Some Notes on the Chief Passes,” by C. C. Freeston (Grant 
Richards). The volume is written with the avowed object of showing 
cyclists how they may use their wheel on the Swiss passes, and I would 
not think of attempting to dissuade any cyclist from following in Mr. 
Freeston’s tracks, though I should not think of following them myself. 
There may be a fearsome delight in “ coasting” down the miles of zig- 
zag from the Stelvio, Julier, Furka, and other passes, but for my own 
part I infinitely prefer the soberer delights of pedestrianism in scenes 
which are only the more fascinating for being lingered over. Still, in 
these days when many folk are willing Ixions who would not be divorced 
from their wheel, there are doubtless many who will be glad to-emulate 
Mr. Freeston, and for such there is here provided a practical and, on 
the whole, a well-written hand-book, with a series of capital illustrations. 

Another book of quite a different character from any of those which 
I have noted is “ Sport in War,” by Major-General R. S. S. Baden-Powell 
(William Heinemann), a holiday book which takes in a 
far wider purview than any of the others, and one which 
will enjoy a very considerable popularity at such a time as the present, 
when “ B.-P.” is one of the chief of our heroes. Some readers, on seeing 
this volume announced, may have imagined that the defender of Mafeking 
whiled away the time between the attacks of a dogged enemy by writing 
stories. Such a genesis would undoubtedly have added a zest to the 
volume, but the Colonel had sterner weapons than the pen to handle— 
for there ave times when the proverbial relations of the pen and the sword 
are changed. The book, then, is zo¢ a message from Mafeking. It is, in fact, 
a collection of fine sketches written at various times within the past few 
years and contributed to the Badminton Magazine. When Mafeking was 
relieved, the editor of that magazine cabled to the author for permission 
to make a book of his sketches , after a Jong wait came the consenting 
monosyllable from Rustenburg, and here is the book —a pleasant miscellany 
of fact and fiction, love and sport. The first of the sketches which 


Ixion up to date. 


“B.-.” 
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Pig-sticking. (From ** Sport in War.’’) 


gives its title to the volume is an account of lion shooting during the 
Matabele campaign, then comes an account of a run with the Cape 
Foxhounds, a short and tragic story telling how a couple of officers in 
love with one girl decided to submit their rival claims to a first proposal 
to the ordeal of the spear, the winner of a pig-sticking match to have 
the first chance, another account of this same exciting sport (I mean 
pig-sticking, not proposing) and a story of Algerian life and sport make 
up the volume. General Baden-Powell has a light and readable style 
of writing, and no mean ability as a draughtsman, so that this volume 
of his sketches, embellished as it is with nearly a score of illustrations, may 
be recommended as an agreeable holiday companion. A bright green 
border has been printed arourd them all, and the effect (to put it mildly) 
is not pleasing. 

My last book is again a contrast—is indeed scarcely a holiday book 
at all unless we take it as affording a holiday in times past as well as 
in places distant. The title-page runs, “Pictures of the old French 
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Court: Jeanne de Bourbon, Isabeau de Baviére, Anne de Bretagne.’ 
By Catherine Bearne. (T. Fisher Unwin.) Mrs. Bearne had before 

given us a volumeon old French History in her “ Lives 
— Century, and Times of the Early Valois Queens,” and readers 

acquainted with that book will be ready with an eager 
welcome for its successor. The new work deals with the Court life 
which flourished around these Queens who flourished between the close 
of the fourteenth and the early part of the sixteenth centuries. Of two 
of these Queens, as the author points out, there is but little information 
available for the general reader. It is always well to get the 
outlines of history, with which the text-books seek to satisfy one, 
filled in by a conscientious and able student, and such the author 














Old Paris. (From “* Pictures of the Old French Court.) 


of this volume proves herself to be. We are shown here the 
jealousies and rivalries which kept up something of a state of 
perpetual excitement at a time when the Court circle was the very 
heart’ of a country; we feel a strong interest in the doings of 
the various factions, and having a feeling of pity for the children, 
mere infants as they often were, who were disposed of for purposes of 
statecraft, now as brides of men old enough to be their fathers, and now 
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sent to be immured in the walls of a convent. It is pitiable to read of 
Isabelle married to Richard II. of England, and brought to this country 
a child Queen, nine years of age, and to know of the awful time she 
must have experienced before she returned to France the child widow 
of a murdered monarch. There are in the book, too, many social asides, 
so to speak, those illuminating bits which help us to realise times past 
in a way which mere chronicles of kings and their doings fail to do. 
I note, for instance, an amusing scrap on the question of sumptuary 
laws: “A curious law made at this time (mid-fourteenth century), 
which in our own days many of us would gladly see re-established, was, 
that if a tailor or dressmaker spoilt a dress, either by cutting the 
material badly or by igorance, so that by their fault it did not fit, they 
should pay to the owner of the said garment whatever was the value of 
it, and besides that should pay a fine of five so/es, of which three should 
go to the King, and two to the confraternity ” (ze. guild of tailors and 
dressmakers of Paris). Mrs. Bearne has earned the gratitude of all 
readers who like to have before them graphic pages from the past ; she 
has succeeded in compiling historical facts, and setting them forth with 
all the absorbing interest of romance, and should win the gratified 
attention of many readers who are not hopelessly wedded to fiction. 


WALTER JERROLD. 


NoTEe.—The Index to Volume XVIII. of “The Idler” will be 
inserted in the October number. 
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Sweet syrens that of old did sing, 
Though beautiful, unpitying, 

Could never lure me as when she 
Looks down so imperturbably ; 
How like a careless maid she slips 
The raiment from her pearl-white hips, 
And tosses from her sandalled feet 
A little cloud of wandering sleet! 
Uplifts her lamp amid the gloom 
That burneth never to consume. 
What patient vigil doth she keep 
So high along the gloomy steep! 
See! now her eyes are hid again 
Beneath a dark cloud full with rain. 
How like a spirit of delight 

That never sates the yearning sight, 
Haunting life’s drear wilderness, 
Alluring with a faint caress ! 

Her cyes are shining thro’ the mist 
Like a glowing amethyst ; 
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While far away the sea is sobbing, 
And the restless wave is throbbing. 
Oh! like a little child I’d rest 

On the deep sea’s heaving breast, 
Half-slumb’ring and all undistrest, 
Thro’ hollow wave and foaming crest, 
And, ever floating, never still, 

To never know a wayward will, 

And never know what ruins lie 
Beneath the sea’s dark cruelty! 


A placid calm is on her brow, 

No passion swerves her silver prow ; 
But like a spirit born to bless, 

Who yet must walk companionless, 
She lights up with her lustrous smiles 
The bulwarks of a thousand isles, 
And on her steady course she creeps 
Thro’ all the dark and starless deeps: 
No far-off voices seem to call 

A welcome to their festival. 


Enthroned in silence thou did’st see 
The Spartans at Thermopyle, 

And thou did’st gaze on them as now, 
The same clear light upon thy brow ; 
And who shall tell if that fair gaze 
Be love’s still fire or passion’s blaze? 
Oh, heart that hopeth with the dawn! 
Oh, sickle creeping thro’ the corn! 
Soon both sun and shadow fleet— 
No more bitter, no more sweet. 

And is this life in which we mourn 
A restless brook that hath no bourne, 
And floweth only till it fail? 

Yet what will murmuring avail? 

Oh, spirit beautiful and bright, 
Perchance thou art the harbour-light! 


~ 


WILFRID C, THORLEY. 
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HAS ANY EXISTING THING 
MORE VIRTUE 
THAN ITS CONTEMPORARIES ? 


Mental gymnastics never were, being a mere Idler, 
my strong point. My brain at present is in a whirl. 
Robert Williams. . My mind is inextricably involved in endless conjectures, 
and I fail to discover the magic thread which shall 
guide me through the labyrinth. 

Has —any—existing—thing—— 

Has—any. Has--Has—Oh! This is how I have been for some 
days past. I can stand it no longer. Therefore, I take up my pen, for 
the first time as a would-be clubite, to offer a feeble protest. As a man 
born tired I do most piteously protest against these monthly riddles 
To propound such a query to an Idler is absolutely cruel. Such behaviour 
is diametrically opposed to any system of rest. 

| brooded deeply and wearily over this conundrum, yet can arrive at 
the one conclusion only, that the inhumanity of the editor is terrible. I 
have a suggestion to make. Compel this wretched fellow to supply and 
print his own solution. There would be, I think, some virtue in ‘hat. 
Then those Idlers who, like myself, do not thirst for literary fame will 
find peace. We shall then be able to calmly survey the announcement 
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of each month’s subject ; while, serene in the restful consciousness of our 
own powers, we await the hour to criticise. 

Here, then, I have it. The thing which has more virtue than its 
contemporaries is, in my humble opinion, the idea set forth above. 


Although not of an abnormally excitable tempera- 
Charles Crabtree. ment,my heart gave a sudden bound when I read the sub- 
ject for discussion in last month’s /d/er. For in it I recog- 
nised the long-looked-for opportunity of placing on record 
my appreciation of that adorable and virtuous lady, my mother-in-law. 

Virtue, | take it, is only worthy of the name when it implies the 
power of making happy the person on whom it is bestowed. From this 
standpoint, therefore, without speculating as to what the feelings of my 
better half would be were she to read these lines ; without even con- 
sidering the moot question as to whether a mother-in-law can strictly be 
termed a “ thing,” I unhesitatingly affirm that the most virtuous of all 
“things ” upon the universe with which I have come into contact is the 
lady above referred to. 

“ Virtue personified ” shall be writ large on her tombstone, and under- 
neath “Open wide the gates of heaven.” She weighs about thirteen 
stone, (this by the way). 

She it is who darns my socks, replaces my shirt buttons ; she it is who 
reduces my laundry bill to a minimum ; who fetches up the coals (heaven 
forgive me for allowing it to be) on the cold winter evenings ; who goes * 
to the bedroom window when the temperature is several degrees below 
zero, and causes the neighbour’s cat to cease from troubling ; in short, 
she it is who smoothes in a hundred and one ways the otherwise thorny 
path of an “ Idler.” 

* * * 
Let us clear this question of ambiguities. 
There are two words in the sentence which, I tak-« 
W. B. Wallace. it, are open to misconstruction : “ existing ” aud “ virtue.” 
The existence spoken of here is, and must be, subjective 
and phenomenal only—not pure, absolute, transcendent. 
It is dependent upon a percipient subject—is simply the xon-ego of an 
ego. Virtue again, as it refers in this connection to things, not persons, 
is, ipso facto, divested of all ethical significance, and it can only bear the 
sense of power, efficacy, or intrinsic value, which Milton attaches to it 
when he speaks of the “ virtuous ring.” 
How does the question now stand? Thus: Has any individual 
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phenomenon perceived by us more intrinsic value than other coexistent phe- 
nomena ? 

To thss query I return a decided negative. 

A certain Diogenes of the gutter, introduced in a comic song, makes 
the philosophical inquiry, “ Wot’s the good of anyfink?” To which he 
promptly replies, “ Why, nuffink.” Surely this Spinoza of the slums has 
the root of the matter. If the world be a dream without a dreamer—a 
phantasmagoria sweeping athwart the vision of a dreamer whose own 
existence is but a dream, and who, therefore, can only be called a 
dreamer by courtesy—then the various accessories of the fleeting pic- 
ture are all equally valueless, as being all equally unsubstantial. 





” 





* 





* 





I'd like to say a word for the Tower of London. 
By the river it stands neglected and unremarked, and 
John Blake. so affecting a sort of drunken medizval leer, it cocks its 
grisly old eye on the town. Doubtless it feels but a 
shadow on our time and that further on the road is 
Savoy and the Cecil, where people are vastly better housed. 

Yet, though in perpetual dejection, it presents a certain gloomy 
dignity. Ona winter day I have noticed blank boredom on its grimy 
face. Egregious modern buildings with hot and cold water have given 
it the go-bye. But there will come a time when the memory that it 
has féted great princes, that it is a king’s house, that its walls are 
somewhere drenched with blood and everywhere with history, will stir 
its veins like a fever. Then, with a fierce gloom on its buriowed brow, 
it will imperially stalk along the embankment and all men shall do it 


homage. 


. * a 











I hope so. If not, where do I comein? If nothing 
were better than anything else, what would be the good 
Herbert H. Scott. of anything? A man wouldn’t be able to have a best 
girl, because all girls would be equally good and there 
would be no excuse for an occasional change, and that 
would never do. 

There is a man somewhere in the world (unless he has already 
cheated me and a coroner by dying) to whom I am burning to put this 
question. He left a restaurant not long since wearing my hat, a new 
silk one, and leaving me his own, a greasy relic, and he didn’t come 
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back. I am still searching for him. Of course, it is not impossible to 
imagine that he genuinely believed it to be a matter of indifference, but 
I want to make sure. It’s the uncertainty that worries me, and I 
fairly yearn for a personal interview with him on the subject. When I 
have caught him up and hemmed him in, I will try and listen to what 
he has to say, if I think of it before I start. If, by the time I have 
finished with him, he still exists as an average sample of mankind, then 
I'll feel sorry for the average man, unless, of course, mine enemy turns 
out to be the bigger man oi the two, in which case I dare say it’s myself 
I'll be after pitying. 


Is it kind, is it thoughtful, to set us such a problem 
in the month of August ? 

Conrad Weguelin. I submit that the weather is too warm to discuss 
this kind of question; remembering that the world is 
waiting breathlessly for our opinions, how is it possible 

that we can do ourselves and a subject of this kind justice, with the 

thermometer standing at ninety ? 

I fancy I could have written—to some advantage—on a light amus- 
ing subject, such as the Advantages of Cremation, Premature Burial, 
Marriage, &c. But, my dear sir, “Has any existing thing ” 
one moment—let me get rid of my superfluous clothing. 

Certainly some things have more virtue than others; not in them- 
selves, but to you. 

It is absurd for people to tell me (as they frequently do) that a 
pipe is better than a cigarette ; whatever it is to them it is not so to me. 

It is extremely annoying to have a personal opinion presented to 
you as a fact. 

When you come to think of it, there are not many facts knocking 
about ; if you tell me that the sun will rise to-morrow morning, it is 
after all only your opinion based on the fact that it has done so on a few 
previous occasions. 

To receive a five-pound note is usually considered better than to get 
a job in the eye with a dirty stick, but your enemy will probably think 
that the latter effect would have a more salutary effect on your character 
and constitution. 

At the present moment, a long whisky and soda strikes me as having 
more virtue than anything on earth, but then I recognise that my usually 
clear mental vision is distorted by bodily thirst. 
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I desire to live at peace with all men, and a 
question like this worries me. 

Leslie V. Shairp. Of course, there may be some things that are not 
quite so bad as most things, but it would be exceedingly 
unwise to cite instances. Especially at this time of 

year, when so many people have nothing better to do than write letters 

to the newspapers. 

You see it’s this way: Suppose I say that Jones’s tom cat makes an 
infernal row, and keeps me awake all night, but that, on the whole, I 
think there is more virtue in that than in Ethel Smith’s piano practising, 
which drives me mad all day. I shall be let in for no end of trouble. 

Mrs. Jones will say : “ John, that low man next door has been using 
the most abominable language about poor Kriggles. I forbid you to 
speak to him again.” 

Mrs. Smith will say : “George, that abandoned profligate worm at 
Number 7 has been saying things about my darling Ethel. Oh, how 
I hate him! I’ve had my suspicions from the first. You don’t deceive 
me. I can see through his mean, loathsome crawlings. Oh! my poor 
darling child! My little trampled rosebud !” 

And then it will be a case of living on a gory battlefield, or getting 
up in the middle of the night, and removing myself and my scanty 
effects on a costermonger’s barrow. And there won’t be a ha’porth of 
virtue to divide up all round. 

No, sir! I’m not taking any. I refuse to answer the question, 


% * 


Consider the Motor! 
Consider the equinarian philocaballism of the Motor ! 
; ; The lethal! and suicidal value of the Motor! 
ee There is much virtue in this little instrument. 
Consider the Omnibus ! 
The unequinarian misocaballism of the Omnibus ! 
Its stuffiness —pandering to popular taste and trite stupidity! 


Ergo jucundior est motor quam Omnibus Q. E. D. 


Consider the sulphurous, stygian, burgess, Underground ! 
Compare the cooling exhilaration of the Tu’pn’y Tube! 
There is much virtue in this little blow-pipe ! 
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The question admits of many answers, all equally 
correct. It depends upon how you look at it. What 
James Waddington. one man loves, another detests. Especially is this the 
case with smokers. The dock labourer wishes for 
nothing better than ! is dirty clay pipe. The aristocrat 
prefers his gold-mounted meerschaum or cigar. The tradesman is con- 
tented with his briar or cherry-wood. Each pipe, from its owner’s point 
of view, possesses more virtues than any other pipe in existence. Every 
man, you see, to his taste and means. A contented mind, it is said, isa 
continual feast. It is also said that money and a contented mind cannot 
live together. The millionaire is supposed to envy the contented pauper, 
and talks of the worry attaching to riches. Personally, I would not mind 
risking the worry. A cheque to the value of, say, ten thousand pounds 
possesses many virtues peculiar to itself. Then there is that charming 
little thing that you met at the tennis-court the other day, that was 
wearing such a dainty lilac-coloured blouse. Surely that thing possesses 
more virtues than any of its contemporaries ; at least, until you meet one 
even more charming. 
* * * 
When in doubt, paraphrase ; so I venture to re-write 
the question—Is anything better than anything else ? 
F. W. Saunderson. I suppose everyone will agree that the answer is “ Yes.” 
The diversity of opinion will be as to what is this best 
thing in the world. Well, there is love, but I don’t 
think I should choose love any more than I should choose measles. 
Then war ; that sounds more promising, but it is too much akin to love 
to be quite acceptable. Eating or drinking— you can hardly expect me 
to be so honest as to make that selection publicly. Gambling, boating, 
dogs, music, dancing, sleep—I reject them all. 

No, the best thing in the world is none of the things generally 
accounted good. It is— hard work. Hard work is the best thing in the 
world because it takes you farther than anything else, and leaves no 
regret behind it. Nothing worth the doing can be done without it, while 
with it almost all things are possible. I may add that personally I very 
much object to hard work, but, at the same time, I maintain that in 
theory it has more virtue than its contemporaries. 


* - 7 


Several professions claim a predominance of virtue, in the outward 
and visible sense at least, but the comparative values of their moral 
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qualities are somewhat difficult to determine. That there is virtue in 
work was firmly impressed upon me by an old adage persistently 
quoted by one of the much respected mentors of my 
youth, although, perhaps from the standpoint of the 
Roy Carmichael. true idler, work might not be held the perfect model. 
All things considered, however, I am of opinion that 
if any one thing can claim supremacy in this particular 
line, that thing is work. 

Do not moralists tell us that devotion to work, hard work, and 
plenty of it, is the only safe road to wealth, and, to the many, wealth is a 
desideratum—the goal of their cherished ambitions—when acquired to be 
hoarded or squandered according to the inclination of the possessor ? 

Verily, if wealth were always the recompense of industry and of 
industry alone, then, indeed, might virtue be said to have its own reward, 
and anything which could effect.a consummation so much to be desired 
is surely entitled to be hailed the Paragon. 


NoTEeE.—The Club will discuss next month this diverting subject: 
“Would it be reasonable for Locksmiths to raise a monument to 


Burglary?” Idlers are invited to assist the inquiry ; the payment for 
accepted items will be half a guinea. All papers to be sent in before 
September 12. 




















MR JOHN MORLEY 





-HE 
DEMON. 
LAUNDRY. 


(AN EXTRAVAGANZA, IN ONE ACT.) 


[SCENE.—ZJnterior of the Demon Insanitary Laundry—two Demons 
discovered ironing with red-hot trons ; they fight over a shirt ; tt comes in 
half (business). Enter the DEMON KING.] 


DEMON KING: Come, what’s the cause of this delay? 
Just rip the front from out this shirt, I say. 
And when you’ve finished pull the cuffs from that, 
Scrub all these collars on the hall-door mat, 
Just drop some vitriol on this table-cloth, 
And on this blanket scatter germs of moth. 
Bring me a file, this pair of pants to fray: 
We've got to send this washing back to-day. 
SECOND DEMON: Then shall we send it to the owners, pray? 
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Enter the Demon King. 


DEMON KING: Certainly not: you know there’s nothing vexes 
Like finding that you’ve got the other sex’s 
Washing. 

SECOND DEMON: But they'll use such language. 

DEMON KING: Well, 
What then? ’twill bring them straight ‘to—— 


| Orchestra strikes a chord. Enter FAIRY QUEEN.} 
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FAIRY QUEEN: What are you doing here, you bold bad men? 
I only come to earth just now and then, 
And then I always find you doing wrong. 
DEMON KING: Don’t mention it, just now we’re going strong. 
FAIRY QUEEN: You're washing, eh? I hope you do it well, 
I didn’t know they ever washed in —— 


[Orchestra strikes a chord.| 


DEMON KING: Now rur away and play, you're talking rot ; 
I’ve work to do, so make that copper hot. 

FAIRY QUEEN: Oh, well, you really needn’t ‘be so. shirty ; 
Your washing seems to me to make things dirty. 

DEMON KING: Dont interfere. I don’t know what you mean ; 
You don’t suppose we wash to make things clean. 

















Enter Fairy Queen. 
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My patent washing in this place destroys 
The under-garments of good girls and boys, 
Ruins their tempers and their clothes as well, 
We ought to have the lot soon here in —— 


[Orchestra strikes a chord.] 


FAIRY QUEEN: I'll cut you out, I’ll climb to higher levels; 
Why should all washing here be done by —— 


[Orchestra strikes a chord.] 


DEMON KING: Why? don’t you know that devils have more 
scope 
Since the dark days when clothes were washed with soap? 
For people then had tempers calin and placid, 
Now all the washing’s done with Nitric Acid, 











Several beauteous females are discovered. 
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And fumes arise that grip men by the thorax ; 
We've long since done away with soap and borax. 
Some secrets, if you'll listen, I’ll divulge, 

And then I think you'll own I've got the bulge. 
Instead of boiling garments, now we fry them, 
And then we've got a patent way to dry them. 
We don’t care if the weather’s wet or fine, 

We never hang our clothes out on a line. 

For Sunlight with my patent isn’t in it, 

My “ Hot-blast Air-Tube” dries them in one minute. 
If mortals do not like these ways, they lump it, 

For when a washing claim’s pegged out we jump it. 
FAIRY QUEEN: I see no earthly power can help these mortals 
Once they have placed their clothes within your portals. 
But lo! my power is great— Hence, wicked men ; 

Days of ye ancient wash-tub, come again. 


[She waves her wand, the Demons vanish shrieking in a cloud of 
steam ; when this clears away several beauteous females are discovered 
hanging out spotless linen upon a clothes-line. | 


CONRAD WEGUELIN. 





CHATEAURIEN. S. H. Sime. 











JACOB LEFFLE. 











THE STORY OF A WORM THAT TURNED. 


AY after day, for weeks and for months, he had stood there 
on the same spot, in the neighbourhood of Cheapside, the 
queerest, quaintest figure in the midst of the surging crowds 
of the gay and the busy. His garb as well his features at 
once betrayed his Russo-Semitic origin; and the general 

piteous, forlorn, God-forsaken air about his person was calculated to 

sicken the hearts of men, and draw sighs of commiseration from 
women. He was a young man of no more than twenty-five, though his 
heavy unkempt black beard added at least ten years to his looks , and 
his tall slim figure was enveloped in a long coat of uncertain colour and 
texture, almost hiding the big top boots, whose thousand folds and 
wrinkles were harbouring the dry mud and dust of at least eighteen 
months. Suspended from his neck by a narrow leather strap and resting 
against his chest was a small deal box, still bearing its original legend, 
to the effect that somebody’s mustard was better than any other kind of 
mustard that ever was made or will be made by anybody else. This 
box now. contained exactly half a dozen packets of vestas, one card of 
bone collar-studs, two packets of hairpins, a small bundle of boot-laces, 
and four tablets of soap of doubtful substance but of brilliant hue. 

While this variety of merchandise occupied one-half of the box only, 

the other was made to serve as parade-ground to a huge army of coins 
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of nearly all ranks. There were two half-crowns and three florins, 
surrounded by a close circle of bright shilling and sixpenny pieces, 
which lattei were flanked on all sides by countless bronze pennies and 
half-pennies, placed in irregular skirmishing order. This gorgeous 
array Of wealth was indeed the life and soul of the business. It was 
studiously calculated to shame would-be patrons into launching forth 
half-crowns and florins, or at least shillings, in return for a stud or a 
pair of laces—the same as those before them did. 

One day a middle-aged gentleman of singularly aristocratic and 
military bearing stood aside deeply contemplating our odd-looking 
gutter-merchant before him. 

“ Jacob Leffle—as I am alive!” the gentleman at last exclaimed to 
himself. “ Leffle! Leffle!” he went on after a pause, changing his tone 
and shaking his head sadly. “What are you, Leffle? Are youa man 
whom circumstances have turned into a temporary worm, or simply a 
worm that had for once turned and then gone back to be a worm again? 
Well —er—however——” 

Thus muttering to himself, the gentleman placed his hand in his 
breast-pocket and pulled forth his purse. 

But before seeing him act any further, I must tell you another story ; 
and if so uncommon a procedure on my part be judged out of keeping 


with the general mode of story-telling or story-writing —well, what then? , 
So long as I manage to keep you interested, what do you or I care about 
the hard-and-fast lines laid down by people who read only to criticise ? 


In the village Yokumbembé, on the extreme west of Russian Poland, 
and less than an hour’s walk from the Prussian frontier, there lived cnee 
a peaceful Jewish family of three: a widow, Yenté Leffle, and her son 
and daughter, Jacob and Tamarah. In the ordinary way Jacob Leffle, Z 
being the only son of a dependent parent, should have been exempted 3 
from conscription ; but there being always sO many absentees from- 
due ranks of Jewish recruits, owing to emigration, the Russian’ Goverme 
ment find it quite convenient to avail themselves of that Rabbinic 
maxim “ All Israel are responsible for one another.” It so happened, 
then, that one day Jacob was called upon to fall in with the ranks 
of the brave defenders of the Tsar’s dominions, and the house of Leffle 
became desolate. Hitherto that “exceptional” law, prohibiting Jews 
from dwelling in villages within fifty versts of the borders, had been 
quite overlooked by the eyes of the Uriadnick, so persistently dazzled by 
the widow’s roubles. But since the backbone of the house had been 
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taken away, and the widow’s resources exhausted in consequence, there 
was no further alternative left to the zealous official but to enforce the 
law. One day, supported by half a dozen Destatnicks, the Uriadnick 
came to eject the widow and her daughter from the house, and drive 
them out of the village But the simple ignorant villagers, thoroughly 
blind to their own interests in thus being freed from the suckers of that 
“leech” of a Szidoffka, actually came flocking from all directions with 
scythes and hay-forks, threatening to cut to pieces their disinterested 
deliverers, unless the two poor Sstdoffkas were lett alone in peace. The 
Uriadnick and his satellites sullenly withdrew that day, but only to 
come again the next, and this time under the strong protection of some 
fifty bayonets from the nearest military station. 

Before the soldiers could be ordered in position, one of their number 
suddenly dropped his rifle, and the strong arm that had been supporting 
it was in a moment tightened around the waist of a shrieking, trembling 
female form. By a trick of the devil, who in certain foreign countries is 
afforded special facilities for his operations, Jacob Leffile had been made 
to form a unit in the detachment of soldiery come to help expel his 
mother and sister. 

“Away, you hag!” shouted Lieutenant Durack, the officer in 
command, beside himself with rage, and kicking meanwhile at the 
hysteric woman. 

“Dog’s son!” returned Jacob Leffle, disengaging his arm .from 
round his mother’s waist, and shaking his closed fist between the 
officer's ‘eyes. 

Next moment four sturdy warriors had sprung forward, separating 
mother and son, and retaining the latter a prisoner. 

“What have you to say now, Leffle?” Lieutenant Durack presently 
demanded, his voice vibrating with excitement ; “oh, here, Leffle,” he 
suddenly added, “ stand attention !” 

But the mutinous Leffle remained with his head hanging, his eyes 
rooted to the ground, and his arms with their convulsively clinched fists 
hanging at his sides. 

The officer, goaded to madness almost, whipped out his loaded 
revolver, and, aiming it at Leffle’s forehead, said : 

“In the name of the Tsar——” 

“Tpi! for you and the Tsar!” Leffle intercepted, spitting fully in 
his officer’s face. 

A thrill of strange terror shot through everybody within hearing ; 
while Lieutenant Durack himself staggered back, as if stabbed through 
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the heart, his hands flying up to his face, and the loaded weapon 
exploding in the air as it fell. 

After that there was nothing to be done on the spot. Shooting 
was now too good for Leffle. He should be hacked to pieces by the 
knout first, and then shot. 

Ata late hour in the night, as Jacob Leffle was stretched on the 
plank in his prison in the barrack, trembling while speculating in his 
troubled mind on the likely consequences he had so hastily incurred, 
the door silently opened, admitting a tall cloaked figure, treading with 
stealthy steps towards him. Without uttering a sound, the strange 
apparition pressed a bundle of notes into the hands of the prisoner, at 
the same time pointing significantly towards the open door. And here 
the whole affair ended, for in less than half an hour Jacob Leffle stood 
free and safe on Prussian soil. Not aword of it was ever allowed to 
reach any higher quarters than the Colonel’s, and the strange reticence 
with which this gentleman treated the matter gave rise to all sorts _of 
conjectures amongst his subordinates, especially that party directly 
concerned, Lieutenant Durack; but not even he would venture so far 
as to identify his chief with Eiyahu Hanabdi (Elijah the Prophet), 
whom Leffle at once had recognised in his timely and miraculous 
deliverer. However, after a couple of months Colonel Dobroff sent in 
his resignation on the plea of ill-health, and his desire in consequence 
thereof to go on a Continental tour. Which latter, at any rate, was 
perfectly true, seeing that we have left him somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Cheapside, in the British capital. 

And now I will finish up. 

Taking a sovereign from his purse, the Colonel advanced towards 
ex-private Leffle, and, lifting up a box of the matches, he dropped the 
coin in its place and unconcernedly walked away. 

Our merchant opened his eyes wide and wondered much. Gold! 
A real golden sovereign! How could that be? It was true, he often 
dtd receive half-crowns and florins from the good “shenkelmans ;” but 
a bright shiny yellow sovereign! No, that particular “shenkelman” 
must have given it to him in mistake. Having come to this very 
natural conclusion, Mr. Leffle hastily stowed away the golden coin in 
some hidden recess in his garment, and started walking the other way. 

As Colonel Dobroff was on the point of turning into a side street, he 
paused to turn round his head for one more glance at an old friend. 
The sight of this latter’s retreating form inspired the good Colonel with 


a new thought. “Ah!” he muttered, “the poor fellow had recognised 
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me, and now he feels ashamed. Well, Leffle, if you only want a pull 
out of this to become a man again, then surely I owe it to you.” So 
saying, he hastened to overtake him. 

“Ah!” thought Leffle, feeling a gentle tap on his shoulder, “ didn’t 
I know he’d soon find it out ;” and then he ran on still faster. A second 
and firmer hit from the hand of the pursing Colonel, however, made 
the ex-private who could openly defy the Tsar and his knout and 
bullets bravely turn round, but in a voice rather faltering he said : 

“It vos a hippny you kiv me, Mishter ; it vos’nt a shovring at all.” 

“T see, I see,” the Colonel uttered, hanging his head ; “ in that case 
then I have given you too little. I suppose itis a penny you generally 
get for your matches. Here is the other halfpenny,” he concluded, 
dropping a second sovereign in the box, and taking his final leave. 


That there are things to make even brave men blush, a certain noble 
face shows as often as its owner thinks of his adventures with Jacob 
Leffle. 

K. OMAR HALITVOCK. 


Warwick Reynolds. 


I 





AT THE ARCHERY CLUB. C. Pears. 





UNPLEASANT 
EXPERIENCE. 


EFORE I started I must have had a presentiment of what was 
coming—I paused on the threshold and inquired of my 
mother if she could provide me with some silver. During 
that moment the three dread sisters took counsel together— 
my fate trembled in the balance. 

“No,” replied my mother. 

“| particularly want that half-sovereign changed.” 

The scale dropped heavily. My doom was fixed. 

Despite this fact, however, I walked along briskly enough with an 
air of casy self-confidence. As I entered the shop a lady behind the 
counter with a most elaborate coiffure raised her eyes and glanced 
languidly at me with a superior smile. As she waved her hand, 
gracefully indicating an adjoining staircase, I felt that she had taken 
my measure ; moreover, that she was expressing it in terms of the 
somewhat rough and ready teapot-handle, into which my back hair 
was twisted. _Instinctively I felt my self-respect lowered, and as I 
mounted the staircase a sense of depression seized me. On the 
appearance of a bowing and obsequious assistant I removed my hat. 


With infinite respect he placed a chair for me, and I was enveloped in 
the familiar chintz sheet. Already I felt a lurking mistrust for this 
man, which was not lessened when he drew a screen around us, and we 
were cut off from all the rest of the world. I was oppressed by my 
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defenceless condition. Raising my eyes, I was further disconcerted to 
meet the gaze of my companion in the looking-glass. The smile on his 
lips was as deferential as before, but I knew he was taking me in with 
one comprehensive’ glance. All at once I realised how dependent we 
are upon outward circumstances. It may be humiliating, but it is 
none the less true that there is an intimate connection between our 
self-respect and our personal appearance. A dignified manner is not 
compatible with a short hockey skirt ; it needs a satin dress with a 
train. 

In this particular instance my own image in the glass was not 
calculated to inspire me with self-confidence. ‘It is difficult to maintain 
a firm attitude when one’s hair is hanging in tails and one’s fringe has 
been brushed out quite straight. I plunged into conversation by 
remarking upon the phenomenal heat. 

“Very warm, madam, sultry to-day, quite sultry. And the Bank 
Holiday on Monday too ; it’s to be hoped the weather will keep up.” 

By this time I was fully aware that my companion was a most 
superior person. He spoke the Queen’s English, not the cockney 
mutilation of the same. 

I inquired as to whether the assistants were allowed Bank Holiday. 

“Oh yes, Saturday till Tuesday,” he explained. He himself was 


going to Clacton-on-Sea. I murmured interest, but he, being a student 
of character, had caught my expression (in the glass of course). 

He waved an apologetic hand—or rather hair-brush—expressive of 
many things. It suggested that he and I understood that Clacton was 
not quite the place, a little tripperish perhaps. Hastily he began 
explaining how as a rule he spent his holidays in Devonshire—but this 


time 

“ Circumstances, my dear madam, prevent my getting further than 
Clacton.” 

He brightened up, however, as he fell to enumerating the sea trips 
which could be made from that place. 

And all this while the great subject had not been touched upon ; 
we seemed, as it were, to be measuring the strength of our weapons 
beforehand. 

I confess I could not but admire the-man; undoubtedly he had 
mastered a most difficult art. I am not here alluding to hair-dressing, 
probably he understood that well enough ; but for the success of an 
establishment of this sort by far the most useful qualification, of course, 
is diplomacy. 
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Doubtless he saw in the glance to which I have referred that I was 
not to be gained by the time-honoured method. 

“A fine ’ead of ‘air, miss,” in a tone of admiration obviously over- 
done is what one usually meets with in the common or garden hair- 
dresser’s assistant. But this man was cast in a finer mould ; he could 
adapt himself to circumstances; he could employ a more subtle 
method. He began matters by comparing the relative interests of 
“Jadies’ and gentlemen’s work.” The ladies, he concluded, required a 
more artistic perception. With this he made a pause in the operation 
of singeing, and holding the lighted taper in his left hand he caressingly 
drew forth a strand of hair with his right. He held it at arm’s length in 
such a position that a stray sunbeam struck full upon it and separated 
its colours. 

“Yes,” he remarked reflectively—to himself perhaps, or possibly to 
the sunbeam, but certainly not to me—“it is undoubtedly the prettier 


work.” 

I was so taken up with admiring this piece of by-play that I scarcely 
realised that the moment was at hand. 

Did I ever use anything for my hair? in a tone of semi-indifference. 
It had come asa shock upon me after all, and I completely lost my 
presence of mind. In my confusion I made a most ridiculous mistake. 


Now I cannot explain why the substances “ Ammonia” and “ Quinine ” 
are so closely connected together in my mind. It may be the result of 
using that eminently unprepossessing tonic “Ammoniated Quinine.” 
However this may be, it was undoubtedly a piece of bad luck that the 
wrong name should at this moment come to my lips. 

“ Ah,” with a slightly deprecating, slightly indulgent smile—indul- 
gent to my ignorance and deprecating as though he would sooner 
efface himself than express anything but respect. “ Scarcely suitable to 
the head in summer ; now something cooling, such as a quinine wash 

By this time 1 was quite beyond explaining my mistake. I felt I 
must sit down under it and take the consequences. I made a vain 
effort to avert the inevitable and tried breathlessly to turn the conversa- 
tion by some futile question about Devonshire. He had too much 
wisdom to press a point with me, so he responded at once and entered 
upon voluble praises of Torquay. 

For the time I was relieved, but I made no use of my respite. While 
my companion chatted on about the esplanade, the beach, the mild 
climate, I looked round frantically for some means of escape, but found 
none. 
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If only | had had but the necessary half-crown in my pocket, how 
gladly, how sweetly would I have perjured myself! “Most unfortunately 
I have no more in my purse, but without fail I will call to morrow for a 
bottle.” But alas! that horrible gold piece thrust me to my doom. 

My companion was still talking about Torquay ; he was expatiating 
upon the crowning attraction of the place. 

“Would you believe it, madam, but the name ‘ Torquay’ is laid out 
in large letters on the sea front?” 

What more could the heart of mortal desire in a watering-place ? 
Imperceptibly almost he glided into the subject of quinine-wash. 

“Should I rub a little on for you, madam? I can just fetch it from 
the shop.” 

I feebly murmured something about “trouble.” But he made a 
motion as though for him such a word kad _ no significance. 

Need I say more? 

As I passed through the shop to pay my bill and receive my bottle 
I fancied that the smile of the well-coiffured lady savoured more of 
contempt than pity. What restrained me from pitching the bottle at 
her elaborately curled head I cannot conceive. But on the whole it was 
as well ; such a proceeding would scarcely have mended matters. 

As I made my way home with the hateful thing, the badge of defeat 
under my arm, I excused myself on various grounds for my folly. 

Curious how we insist on deceiving ourselves at such times! “My 
own bottle was nearly finished,” I explained to myself. On entering the 
house and perceiving it more than half full this argument fell to the 
ground. 

I had bought that first bottle at the Stores, the sole difference 
between it and the new one being that the hairdresser’s, though a size 
smaller, cost double the money. 

I fell back upon another excuse. “ He will enjoy his sea trip at 
Clacton on Bank Holiday!” I exclaimed, trying to smile the smile of 
the benevolent and philanthropic. 

I was well aware, however, that this argument would not hold with 
my people. 

For their benefit, therefore, I endeavoured to give a racy account of 
the whole matter. But somehow the most pithy points fell flat—as 
they are apt to do before on unappreciative audience. 

They waited till I had quite finished. Then they made comments ; 
these were short, but they were terse and to the point. 


MABEL K. DOWNING, 
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MANON LESCAUT. 


HERE have been novelists in this 
bizarre world of ours who may 
justly be described as “ Men of one 
book.” Some of them have been 
fairly prolific authors, and have 
maintained a pretty equal standard 
of excellence in their various works, 
but the magnum opus in question 
has been the Moses’ Rod which 

swallowed up, as it were, their lesser literary 

progeny, the “bright, particular star” which has 

extinguished with its radiance the feeble light of 

its less fortunate brethren. Miguel de Cervantes 

Saavedra, despite his Galatea, Viage dt: Parnaso, 

and wholly admirable Movelas Exemplares, so 
fruitful in germs of thought and incident, which © 

later writers have not been slow to seize and utilise, 

is now only known as the creator of Don Quzxote ; 

Defoe's fame rests entirely on his Robinson Crusoe, which is almost as 
widely read as the Bible; Fielding, Dr. Johnson’s pet aversion, still 
“lives and moves and has his being” in the reading world as the author 
of Zom Jones, which will be perused with delight long after Rasse/as 
has been forgotten ; and that strange man Antoine Francois Prévost 
d’Exilles, commonly known as the Abbé Prévost, whose eventful life 
and peculiar death, although he flourished so recently as the reign of 
Louis XV., are surrounded by a haze of unauthenticated legend, being 
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responsible for Mémoires d'un Homme de Qualité, Cleveland, Histotre 
d'une Grecque Moderne, and some other clever books, nevertheless rests 
his title to immortality upon his Manon Lescaut alone, while all else 
that he wrought is buried in the dusty oblivion of old libraries. 

How are we to explain the phenomenon? Perhaps thus: The 
one book in each case was, to quote the modern jargon which the 
tyranny of custom compels us to use, although we detest it, pre-eminently 
a “human document "—an excerpt from, and a revelation of, the writer’s 
own intimate life and feelings. For the brotherhood of man reigns 
supreme in the field of literature as well as out in the world, and a 
glimpse, be it ever so partial, of an author’s heart and history and 
personality pleases the reader more than the most gorgeous romance 
that ever poured “all gold” from the glowing crucibles of the imagina- 


tion alone. 
There can be little doubt, one would fancy, that M/cnon Lescaut is, 


to a very great extent, a “human document,” and that the hapless 
Chevalier des Grieux is, mutatis mutandis, the writer himself. Internal 
evidence is sufficiently strong. Prévost was a native of Artois ; his hero 
also belongs tothe Northof France. Prévost, like Des Grieux, was intended 
for the Church, and, like him, turned out one of the Church’s “bad 
bargains,” breaking bounds on more than one occasion, and actually 
enlisting—Des Grieux is no mean fencer—during the first of these 
escapades, which took place towards the close of the War of the Spanish 
Succession. Again, the Chevalier and his Manon are swallowed up for 
a time in the great and gay world of Paris ; and we know that for six 
years—1727-33—the star of Prévest suffered the occultation of 
voluntary exile in Holland and England, during which period, to 
adhere to our astronomical imagery, the planet of Venus was very 
much in the ascendant. We are not acquainted with the particulars of 
Prévost’s /zatson, nor do we know how it terminated. His sad and 
solitary existence, however, in the lonely cottage at Chantilly in the 
after years, when long walks through the forest constituted his sole 
amusement, seems to us to indicate not obscurely that in his case, as 
in that of his very imperfect hero Des Grieux, death removed the 
beloved one, who bequeathed to the survivor of a drame passionné of 
unusual intensity a legacy of eternal regret, eternal indifference to the 
joys of the world. The book, then, and its internal evidence present 
a remarkably striking parallelism with the life of the author. We 
fancy we can see Prévost himself, wayward, impulsive, passionate, a 
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creature compounded of vices and virtues—like most of us—in its 
every page. 

And what a book it is! What a rare exemplification of the ars celare 
artem| The narrative, although by no means bald, is plain and direct ; 
the style is polished as a diamond, but never affected ; the language is 
the purest and most jimpid French of France’s Augustan age, sémplex 
munditits. And the theme! It is a veritable ‘festamentum amoris—a 
glorification of love—gud love, apart from all side issues, all considerations 
of religion, honour, prudence, and profit. And was there ever sucha 
vivid illustration of the truth of the old saying, that in every affatre du 
ceur there is one who loves, and one who consents to be loved? Is it 
an echo of the bitter-sweet memories of those hidden six years of 
Prévost’s life that the noble 7é/e of constancy in the novel is assigned to 
the man, who, like Goethe’s King of Thule, “loves till death,” without 
the slightest attempt to “reason why,” as an introspective and psycho- 
logical modern lover would do, unaware that the delicate quintessence 
of passion evaporates in the very process of analysis ? 

Des Grieux is to the Occident what Ganem, the slave of Love, is to 
the Orient, although less fortunate in the sequel than his Eastern proto- 
type and Fetnab, the mistress of his heart. He is the preux chevalier 
of all those who have loved “not wisely but too well;” the pathetic 
figure whose amours and whose woes elicited the tears and charmed the 
solitude of Marguerite in Dumas’ Dame aux Camélias. The character 
of Manon herself is even more complex, more puzzlingly and tantalis- 
ingly incomprehensible than that of her lover. She is a girl of the 
bourgeotste, and possesses many of the vulgar traits of her origin, while 
the Chevalier belongs to the xodlesse of Picardy. She is not innately 
vicious, but is dominated by a horrible dread of poverty and physical 
suffering, which she is quite prepared to do anything to avert, and isa 
mere unsophisticated pleasure-seeker. At the beginning of the book 
she is uxmora/—to use an unauthorised expression—rather than zmmora/ ; 
but the stern ethical lessons of adversity purify her character and, indeed, 
effect a moral apotheosis at the end. She is represented as holding a 
curious doctrine which brought Euripides into disrepute even amongst 
the disingenuous Greeks of his day, and which, if acted upon at present, 
would give the divorce courts their guzetus--that sexual entanglements 
and feminine deceit do not really militate against the integrity of the 
soul and the inner constancy of the heart, and she actually signs herself 
“ votre fidéle amante ” after the commission of a flagrant infidelity. Others 
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may enjoy her favours, but Des Grieux is still the supreme lord of her 
affection. “ The man,” says some quaint French authority on such 
matters, “is enamoured of the woman ; the woman is enamoured of the 
love of the man.” Accordingly, we find Manon, in all good faith and 
with a touching Sense of justice, sending her lover a mistress, as the 
bearer of the missive whose conclusion we have just quoted, to console 
him in her absence. 

Manon Lescaut is a tale of France and Paris—the France and Paris 
of Louis XV.—the France and Paris which roused the grandiloquent 
ire of the uncompromising Sage of Chelsea. The nobility and the 
fermier-général exploit the land, and the capital which is its exponent 
and epitome. Bastille, corvées, lettres de cachet, and all the ingenious 
apparatus of oppression are in full swing. For a noble to slay a paysan 
or an ouvrier—cest inférteur. \t isa matter of no importance, not worthy 
of an inquiry, when the aristocratic Des Grieux pistols the porter who 
opposes his escape from St. Lazare. On the verge of a grim abyss, 
into whose depths they philosophically decline to look, Luxury and Vice 
perform a carmagnole of their own, which will be presently danced to 
the tune of (a zra by the blood-red spectres of the Revolution. 

We do not profess to give anything like a complete résumé of this 
piquant and fascinating novel: space will only permit us to indicate a 
few of its beauties, and to sketch the barest outline of its plot 

The scene opens with all the bright frank joyousness ot a May 
morning, when the lambs are skipping about the meadows, and shepherds 
and shepherdesses—in the pastoral Arcadia of the poets, which. has, 
alas! no counterpart in real life—are thinking of other things beside 
their flocks. The war-worn writer of the Gadatea, the 1ove-sick bara of 
the Aminta, the gay and gallant English cleric who indited the Sente- 
mental Journey — cujus magna pars fuit—all these would havecontemplated 
with undisguised delight, and made a mental note of for future use, the 
courtyard of a certain inn at Amiens on the arrival of the Arras coach. 
Two young fellows—one a mere lad of seventeen —stand watching out 
of sheer idleness and curiosity the grand event of the day. An un- 
interesting assortment of females alight and go their several ways. The 
créme de la créme of the bevy is the last to leave the lumbering vehicle. 
A little beauty, a veritable Dresden china shepherdess—who, by-the-by, 
would seem to be regarded by her unappreciative family as a nuisance, 
fit only to be consigned to the safe-keeping of a convent—steps forth, 
and is promptly met by a Dresden china shepherd to match - the lad 
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we have already mentioned —whom Fate, grim connoisseur in these 
articles of vertu, has appropriately provided. 

Such is the first meeting of the Chevalier des Grieux—oh! recreant 
Knight of Malta !—and the fair Manon Lescaut. 

Tiberge, the young man’s friend, is promptly forgotten. It isa genuine 
case of love at first sight ; Phyllis and Corydon have found each other. 
Henceforth let the world wag as it will. 

With a refreshing absence of tedious preliminaries and formalities, 
which youthful lovers are perhaps too prone to dispense with, a flight to 
Paris is arranged in an incredibly short space of time. It is accom- 
plished without contretemps, and the ménage a deux is set up, with much 
love, but little cash to maintain it. 

Here Manon, haunted by the spectre of poverty, is guilty of her first 
infidelity, and actually crowns the misdeed by betraying the wretched 
Chevalier into the hands of the Philistines in the shape of his father’s 
servants, who succeed in carrying him back to the provinces, leaving his 
faithless mistress free to follow her own devices in the capital. 

After frightful sufferings, the Chevalier, like many another dis- 
appointed lover, pays religion the rather dubious compliment of accept- 
ing it as a fzs-aller. Apparently thoroughly cured of his infatuation, he 
is sent to the Seminary of St. Sulpice at Paris, there to commence his 
theological studies. 

A year elapses, when one day in the Sorbonne—fallen angels, we 
know, have a strange fenchant for haunting Paradisaic precincts— 
Manon hears an elegant discourse delivered by her former admirer. 
With feminine caprice she seeks an interview with him, and promptly 
renews her ancient empire over his heart. 

Another lapse from the paths of virtue and a sojourn at Chaillot, a 
village near Paris, are the natural consequences. Country quarters are 
presently supplemented—for Manon cannot dispense with the gaieties 
of the capital —by lodgings in Paris ; and here Des Grieux meets with 
h's evil genius in the shape of M. Lescaut, Manon’s brother, a garde du 
corps of his Most Christian Majesty Louis XV., and gamester, bully, and 
Alsatian pur sang into the bargain. Under his able tutelage, in order 
to obtain funds, which are rapidly failing him, Des Grieux changes the 
réle of Chevalier de Malte for that of Chevalier a’/ndustrie, and justifies 
himself in effecting this startling metamorphosis by a sophistical process 
of reasoning which strikingly reminds us of the private memoranda of 
the late lamented Tichborne Claimant. The pigeons who haunt the 
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Transilvanie are evidently foreordained to be plucked by the rooks who 
resort thither, and the rooks simply perform their natural mission in 
plucking them 

In time, another peccadillo of Manon, this time aided and abetted 
by her brother, overwhelms Des Grieux. He is left to console himself 
with the reflection that his erring mistress does not love him one whit the 
less ; it is only the old story ; she dreads poverty and destitution more. 

At last an aged nobleman, a Louis Quinze anticipation of the 
Marquis of Steyne, who has been duped and fooled by Manon and her 
lover to the top of their bent, revenges himself—with the convenient aid 
of M. le Lieutenant-Général de Police—by sending the Chevalier to 
St. Lazare and Manon to the Hospital. 

There is not space here to relate how the lovers obtained their liberty 
and were once more reunited, only for their /azson to be shortly termi- 
nated by the elopement of Manon with no less a person than the son of 
the venerable ornament of the nod/esse to whom she owed her imprison- 
ment. 

Fate at last delivers a coup de grdce to her victims. Des Grieux and 
his Manon are again cast into durance vile at the instigation of the old 
Silenus, to whose personal wrongs are now added those of his son, upon 
whom Manon and the Chevalier have played a notable trick, which 
unfortunately recoils upon themselves. 

Through his father’s influence, Des Grieux is liberated, but this time 
Manon does not get off scot-free. She is condemned to be transported 
to America, with a gang of incorrigible files de plaisir, a chain around 
her waist, a wisp of filthy straw for her couch en route, and escorted by 
a band of scoundrelly archers. 

Once more Des Grieux gives up father and friends, house and 
prospects, to accompany his wayward mistress to New Orleans. 

Apparently overcome by her lover’s unparalleled devotion, and 
sobered by her sufferings, Manon henceforth repays his attachment 
with the most perfect fidelity, and flies with him into the wild hinter- 
land of Louisiana rather than become the bride of the Governor’s 
nephew. She dies in his arms upon the prairie, a victim to privation 
and exhaustion. 

Masculine friendship, in the person of Tiberge, seeks out the lost 
and miserable lover in the distant Transatlantic settlement, and restores 
him to the civilisation of Europe and the consolations of religion. 

Thus ends a story of love whose popularity on the Continent is still 
undiminished —a story which, although it deals with a licentious age 
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and a licentious capital, never transgresses the limits of propriety in 
narrative, and certainly never dwells com amore upon those scenes of 
shameless lubricity which are of the life and essence of the modern 
French novel. 


W. B. WALLACE, B.A. 








THE KNIFE. 


Behold this poor body! What it suffered-and longed for, this poor soul interpreted: it 
interpreted it as a murderous lust and greediness for the happiness of the knife. — Zhe Pale 
Criminal. 


IT was the knife, not I—the subtle knife, 
That did this horrid deed of blood and shame. 
Its vibrant blade was like a sudden flame; 

It had an occult power, a lust for life, 
And in its jewelled hilt of curious make 
There lurked the deadly impulse of a snake. 


A grey Jew showed it me among his store 
Of Asian relics— gods in beaten gold 
And quaint jade carvings, cameos so old 
They breathed a sense of cabalistic lore. 
Not graven sard nor Babylonian ring 
"Twas witched me, but the blade—a living thing. 
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It writhed, a thin, swift knife, malicious, keen, 
Upon its haft were wrought with art sublime 
Three cunning scenes of treachery and crime, 
With grim, inwoven arabesques between ; 
The cross-bar, chased with dainty leaf and bud, 
Was splashed with gems like winking drops of blood. 


I took it up; it throbbed within my hand, 
And swift there ran in every thew a dire, 
Seductive thrill, a devilish desire 

That stirred like passion in the glowing brand. 
For sympathy I longed one blow to deal, 
And slake in blood the fever of the steel. 


From Simon’s store-room, terror-sick, I fled, 

But ere the week was done I went again— 

It drew me back. In trembling and sweet pain, 
I studied each device, and vaguely read 

Strange symbols woven in the graven part, 

And felt its ardour waxing in my heart. 


I pieced a tale of one, stern souled and strong, 
Who years of love and hate and longing spent 
To fashion this, the darling instrument 

Of vengeance for a foul and bloody wrong, 

Then died ere he could strike, and left the knife 
Unsated, quick with all his soul’s hot strife. 


The knife possessed my dreams. Oh! could I tell 
How vitally, with what strange force each part, 
Each glowing line, its mad, transcendent art, 

Expressed supremest hate—how like a spell 
The fashioner had fused in it his will, 

The one consuming eagerness to kill! 
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It drew me ever. Like some precious vice 
Upon each sense its fascination grew. 
I felt it must be mine, and cursed the Jew, 
Who would not yield a penny of his price. 
For one iong year by day and night I slaved, 
And begged and stole, until] the sum was saved. 


At length ‘twas mine. I bore it to my room 
With trembling limbs, as one who hopes to win 
By covert ways to his most secret sin, 

And worked my own irrevocable doom ; 

For now ’twas with me ever, night and day ; 
A hundred times I felt its mystic sway. 


Yet mingled with my fear had swiftly grown 
This vivid joy. As some blind savage may 
The fetich love that makes him strong to slay, 

But thrills his soul with terrors of its own, 

So did I hug the knife, and so delight 
In its fierce spirit and its sullen might. 


It drew me from my easel oft to spend 
An hour in polishing, till, like a shaft 
Shot by the drowning sun, from point to haft 
It blazed aloft, and always in the end 
There grew the madness forcing me in hate 
To stab and hew e’en things inanimate. 


One morn a girl came singing to my door, 
A laughing devil in each roguish eye. 
She had been all to me in days gone by; 
*Twas good to hear her merry tongue once more, 
But as she sat I saw the dagger stir, 
Revolve, and point its venomed blade at her. 
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Then passion seized me, but I fought in dread 
With fell desire, and drove the white-faced girl 
In horror from the_room, nor ceased to hurl 

Vain threats and curses when Viola fled, 

Till weakness overcame me and I fell 
And wept, for I had gazed hot-browed on Hell. 


They say I hated him, the good man slain, 
I envied him his hour, his meteor rise, 
The favour found in one fair woman’s eyes, 

I envied! 1, who weighed his pinch of brain, 
And saw his limits, knew how weak and wrong 
He was where I was accurate and strong ! 


They lie, the fools! He was my friend. That day 
He came, and sat with me. We talked till late 
Of art and hopes, till by some curséd fate 

He saw the knife, and seized on it in play. 

I dreaded that he too might understand, 
And turned on him, and tore it from his hand. 


~ 


He laughed in boyish merriment and said: 
“Here strike, Alonzo—here!” In tragic jest 
Threw back his coat. The knife was at his breast. 
I looked one second on the smiling dead, 
And then the steel, like Heaven’s resplendent dart, 
Of its own impulse leapt, and clove his heart. 


His smile grew stark and pitifully weak, 
There came up slowly to his clear grey eyes 
A curious look, half doubt and half surprise. 
And so we stared. It seemed that he would speak 
A moment only, then face down he fell, 
Like one whose wonder was too great to tell. 
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What then? Such passion as the Indians feel 
Who run to murder, and upon the dead 
With exultation terrible I fed 

The sensate cravings of the fatal steel, 

And now I sat a night-long watch to keep, 
But drifted soon to perfect, dreamless sleep. 


Awaking late, I thought one moment o’er 
That I had dreamed. The sun shone in the place ; 
The golden ray illumed the pale, rapt face 
Of Owen Victor, dead upon the floor, 
And at my feet the fatal knife lay red, 
Its blade befouled and all its passion sped. 


EDWARD DYSON. 





NIGHTMARE. 7. Skelton 





A SUMMER SONG. 


SING of Summer: Summer in her robes of shining green ere the 
sun has faded them to brown and gold. 

Spring is, for all her beauty, but a child ; Summer is a grown 
woman, and shall we idlers who accept her benefits—lavished 
upon us with no sparing hand—not return her a word of thanks 

and praise ? 

Come, rest with me in this small patch of purple shadow whilst 
“the crisping ripples on the beach” spread their rustling lace-work at 
our feet as though they asked us “how do you like this pattern, or— 
stop a moment—this ?” 

You have brought a book with you, I see, but you don’t read it. It 
is too hot to read, too hot to talk, too hot to think ; besides, it were a 
waste of time to do anything. 

How cool the glistening pebbles are about us! I find an emerald ; 
tell me not that it is glass ground and rounded by the waves; I know 
better. 

You discover a baby crab that has lost its way and is searching 
sideways for its mother. 

You build a wall about your crab and I lick my emerald to bring 
out all its beauties ; it tastes salt. 

We bury our puffy fingers in the cool wet shingle and they become 
white and delicate. 

You show me a strange object which you have found within range 
of your arm. I do not tell you that it is a cabbage-stalk: I show you 
my emerald, and you too are merciful. 

We grunt remarks at each other sleepily. You say, “ What d’you 
think a’ that ?” and I say “ Stroadinary,” for you have managed to hit 
the mark at which we have been flipping pebbles three times running ; 
although I won’t own it, I feel envious. 

We try how many stones we can place on the backs of our right 
hands and catch in their palms. I win, and you snort and assert that I 
cheated, which is true, for whilst we lie in Summer's lap we are her 
children. 
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Out there in the sunlight a haze quivers and dances upon the hot 
sand. The sea is one pure tone of deepest blue. The baby wavelets 
are having a game with the worn old rocks ; they slap them with their 
small white hands and dance again to sea. 

The fat gulls are bobbing on the water ; now and again one rises 
and wheels aloft, uttering that weird cry that is so like laughter. Its 
wings are like thin ivory as it floats above our heads ; its shadow follows 
it across the sand. 

In the middle distance two little girls in sun bonnets are trying to 
capture an eel in a sixpenny net composed of red and white string. 
The betting is any odds on the eel. 

Slowly the shadows creep from beneath the rocks, until the golden 
sand is barred with purple; they lengthen, lengthen. until their edges 
touch the deep blue sea, staining it like ink. 

Above the horizon a chain of peaked mountains rises, their snow- 
covered caps caught by an amber light. It is cooler now, a breeze has 
sprung from the sea, and the fishing-boats have spread their gold and 
silver wings for home. 

The gulls are busy and the daws are wrangling in the cliffs 

The two little girls trudge homewards upon the crunching shingle , 
we ask them what sport they have had, and they answer gravely, 
“ Nofing.” 


We don’t laugh ; we wish them better luck to-morrow, for we have 
ourselves tried to capture things every bit as agile as an eel. 

The sky behind us becomes shot with scarlet, and a pale reflected 
blush is in the east. 

Then the glorious light fades slowly from the sky, and we too trudge 
homeward, in the quiet violet light of evening, set with one great white 
star. 


CONRAD WEGUELIN. 





DR. ODOWD AND IL. 


I. 


KNOW of nothing so sweet in life, when it has lasted long enough 
to wear off its first bloom, as the revisiting of the scenes of one’s 
childhood. To me, especially, with an imagination cast mainly in 
the retrospective, it was an entry into the land of the blessed, 
when one spring morning I found myself back in dear old Dublin, 

after an absence of several years. Indeed, I was wondering in what 
manner could the delights of heaven exceed mine. 

But it was not all unmixed joy. 

When I came to renew friendship with the gay bloods of my youth, 
the most of them schoolfellows, I found myself filled with a new sadness 
on every turn. 

Some, I learned, had been swept across the bar by the hand of fate ; 
some sucked up by the tornado of present-day civilisation, and deposited 
in strange lands beyond the seas ; some had fallen into decay through 
drink or poverty ; and others again turned into icicles in the frigid zones 
of Merrion Square and Fitzwilliam Street. 

I was, however, much relieved to hear that the one I used to ‘like 
best was still in town, having graduated from the College of Surgeons 
with honours and distinctions. 

O‘Dowd had always been my favourite. He had an intellect as 
sharp as needles, and a soul whose generosity and recklessness almost 
exceeded Goldsmith’s. But, so far from sharing in the sentimentality 
and affectation of the latter, O'Dowd had much of the “diamond” of 
his native county, Kerry, in his composition—transparent and unim- 
pressionable 

I shall never forget that growl of detestation with which O‘Dowd 
greeted anything in the shape of conventionality or effeminacy. With 
his piercing eyes fully turned upon the object of his contempt, and his 
‘thin lips firmly set, that deep nasal grunt, with its strange mixture of 
ferocity and eloquence, was the most complete preclusion to all that 
might be brought in opposition tothe utterer, and was in itself sufficient 
to stamp him a most original figure. 
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With the iridolence and shiftlessness which brand that class of our 
race from which O‘Dowd was drawn, added to that waywardness and 
impulsiveness which is the common inheritance of most of us, the 
student days of O‘Dowd had been oscillating, with irregular swings, 
between fits of hard work and hard living. : 

His capacity for close application to the most difficult and outlandish 
subjects had always been a matter of great wonderment and envy to the 
majority of his fellows. One day he became exasperated over a sentence 
from the German which he could not fathom ; swearing he would get 
the best of the MWuttersprache in less than no time. In three months 
O'Dowd could spin out yards length from Goethe and Schiller. Another 
day he was struck with the neat workmanship of a long typewritten 
letter he had received ; the next day, and many days after, he had a 
machine on his table, working at the keys as if his life depended upon 
the business. On still another occasion he found himself filled with 
admiration for a stenographer, whom he was watching taking notes at 
a meeting of the Academy of Medicine; and in a very few weeks 
O‘Dowd was able to follow our debating club to the tune of eighty words 
per minute. 

But what formed the source of bitterest mortification to us all was 
to see him—stripped of all gallantry, and with but weak pretensions to 
good looks—so favoured by the deities in petticoats, who came to his 
arms in shoals, whenever he chose to open them for their reception. 

My anxiety now to meet O‘Dowd once again was growing with each 
moment I was dwelling upon his memory ; and these moments, naturally 
enough, came often and close together. 

But nobody, it seemed, was able to locate him for me. Everybody 
knew O‘Dowd was about town, here, there, everywhere ; but how to get 
at him none could tell. 

At last I got tidings that O‘Dowd was to be found somewhere in the 
Coombe, above all places. 

There is but one spot in the Coombe that might suggest itself as a 
likely place for a physician, and that is the Coombe Hospital. But 
nobody knew him there, nor of him. 

The thing began to look a puzzle. I could not imagine what would 
cause a young M.D. of undoubted promise to gravitate towards the 
barren land of the submerged tenth—that black spot which a great city 
sets aside as concession to the devil, wherein he may disport himself to 
his heart’s content, on condition that he keeps clear off the tree-lined 
avenues and asphalte-covered walks of anall-wise, all-merciful corporation. 
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For two weeks I continued to haunt those crazy, tottering tenements, 
with their foul sights and sounds and smells, till in the end I was 
rewarded. 

I found that my old friend had taken up his abode in a room over a 
small huckster’s shop facing St. Patrick’s Cathedral, whose hoary 
smoke-begrimed walls, standing there in the midst of Satan’s domain, 
speak with a mighty eloquence of the continuity and universality of its 
mission. 

Standing now before my long-sought friend’s door, I could not resist 
the temptation to stoop a little and watch him through that large jagged 
aperture, which suggested a keyhole in the dim, distant past. 

I saw his profile very clearly, as he sat against the table, smoking, 
and poring over an open volume ; and save for the increased weight in 
his light brown moustache, I could not say that he had grown a day 
older. I might have felt many years younger myself had not the squalid 
surroundings disillusioned me. 

At length I knocked at the door, and stood in the room. 

“You—Leeson !” my friend exclaimed, delightedly, recognising me 
at once, “I am mighty glad to see you. 

“1 am dam glad!” he added, jumping up, and shaking my hand and 
slapping my shoulder. 

“But what the deuce has brought you into this vile hole?” I could 
not help uttering first of all. : 

“ Ah, devil may care!” he returned, contemptuously, with a fidgety 
shrug of the shoulder, “ But look here, Leeson, you just sit down -~ will 


you ?” 
He planted himself on his small crippled bed, as he offered me the 
solitary chair. ¢ 


“ And is this the place for a physician?” I persisted. 

“ Physician be hanged—I am a meta physician, if you will under- © 
stand. Ah, look here, Leeson, what are all those trifles to a man that 
has drank deep of the philosophy of Kant and Hegel and Schelling and 
Schopenhauer? Bedad, the Germans are a grea-eat people, a fine 
people—to produce a Kant. What are these English in comparison 
but puny little blather-skites ?” 

“ But to what particular school do you belong, then?” I demanded, 
still bearing upon the main point. “Surely, Kant himself did not despise 
the good things in life, nor even your lugubrious Schopenhauer.” 

“Well, then, you may put me down asa follower of Antisthenes 
and Diogenes, so far as appearances strike you. But take care you 
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don’t mistake me for a disciple of theirs. I don’t believe in that Kinder- 
garten style of philosophy. Indirectly your line of conduct is bound to 
be influenced by your philosophy, or, I will allow, by your mere habit of 
philosophising ; Dut to make the former the ulterior aim of the latter— 
that’s ridiculous.” 

I looked up with astonishment, not knowing what to reply. 

“Ha! ha!”—he laughed, mildly—“ you have no words? [’ll tell 
you what you do, you just argue the other way about—that is, that your 
philosophy must shape itself to the mould of your desires, emotions, 
appetites, and sensations — and there you have me. For this is Nature’s 
very own school of philosophy, which is in direct antagonism to all the 
_ laws of reason. The first lesson she starts you with is to make you 

form the highest of all estimates of the most contemptible thing in her 
whole domain of phenomena.” 

“And what is that?” I asked eagerly. 

“ Yourself, of course—h’n!” 

His eye sparkled as he wound up with one of his famous growls; 
only I thought it much increased in intensity of effect. 

But, of course, I knew my friend too well to imagine for a moment 
that he meant anything personal. He had had his fling at stupid old 
Nature, and it made him happy. 

“You see,” he went on, “bystarting the wrong way youcontinue wrong 
allalong. Das Ding an sich is nowhere ; reason becomes a thing to be 
weighed in the scale of emotion, with self for standard. All things 
depend for their value upon the manner in which they strike your 
emotional self :—A. is good, because you “ke it; B. is bad, because you 
don’t like it ; again, A. you like, therefore it zs good ; B. you don't, there- 
fore it zsn’t.” 

“Then tell me what is your philosophy,” I begged, becoming more 
and more interested ; “ what is it, and in how far and in what manner 
does it influence your relations with your world around you ?” 

“The world and William O‘Dowd,” he replied, stretching his back 
on the bed, with his hands under his head, “are to one another precisely 
what the Platonic or Aristotelic school is to the Epicurean. Heream I, 
with the practical man the lackey to the philosophising man. The 
philosopher is all, and his philosophy is his as well as its own end. 
There is the world, with all its reasoning powers employed in behalf of 
the practical man, to find out what pays him best, which is the sum 
total of the Epicurean system. But, of course, system is not the word 
here ; in fact, nothing is farther away from the Epicurean philosophy, 
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which, again, is not philosophy at all—lI call it ‘ policy.’ Ah, look here,” 
he concluded, jumping up and shaking himself, “the best name I could 
think of for the original school of Epicurus at Athens is the ‘ [llogical 
Garden.’” 

“There now, Leeson,” he went on again, accompanying himself with 
the right forefinger on the palm of his left hand, “I will give it to you 
exactly: I am two in one ; but the two never act conjointly, though off 
and on they may exist simultaneously. I am a philosopher pure and 
simple, with the beast that is in me completely crushed out. I am a beast, 
and nothing but it. Philosopher and beast have entered into a compact 
to this effect: The philosopher is to keep all his thinking and reasoning 
powers for his philosophy, without wasting an atom of either in behalf of 
the beast ; in return for this undisturbed freedom from all cares and 
worries, the beast gets an equal share of liberty to do what it likes and 
go where it may, to the devil or the gallows, for all the philosopher cares. 
But devil a fear, anyhow ; the beast has got its own instincts of self- 
preservation —it is a cute one, I tell you.” 

I gave myself some time to digest all this, then I said : 

“ See here, O‘Dowd, this is how the affair stands: you are a meta- 
physician, I will allow, soaring high in the cool, clear realms of abstract 
speculation. As to your practical philosophy, it is simply the philosophy 
of the Coombe, where the human beast is allowed to run riot, unchecked 
by the least thought for home, for child, for society, for the morrow, for 
God—nothing, nothing, not even the policeman, in many cases. You 
have this philosophy demonstrated to your eye each time you look out 
through your window. You see it in nine out of every ten barefooted 
women and ragged men. Surely a philosophy so commonplace: and 
superficial cannot be good enough for Dr. O'Dowd.” 

I concluded with my eyes turned appealingly upon my friend and 
ali the earnestness of my soul in my voice. 

“ But the philosophy of the Coombe is the-most philosophical, I tell 
you,” he returned, ignoring my solicitude, “and that is why you find me, 
Dr. William O‘Dowd, M.D. of the R.U., here in the Coombe. _ But here 
is where the difference comes in between the aboriginals and me ; it is 
weakness with them, strength with me. I tell you,” he went on, witha 
flow of energy such as I had not witnessed yet, “it is the highest form 
of self-effacement, in which the pure ego gains complete victory over the 
empirical ego. What is this problem which we cail ‘life?’ Itisa 
collection or combination of sentiments—to use the term_in its strict 
psychological sense—which sentiments more or less vaguely represent, 
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re-represent, or re-re-represent certain enjoyments ; that is, self eternally 
dwelling upon and poring over self. Our actual enjoyments, in which 
the self No. 1—that is, the pure ego, that self worth anything-—need not 
necessarily always take part, are but isolated atoms of time. See, we 
give all our time, all our energy, all that is best in us, towards the feeding 
of those sentiments. Now think, in the first place, of this contemptible 
egoism. Think again, a little deeper this time, how little of the fruits of 
all our labours in that direction actually fall into the lap of Self No. 2, the 
empirical ego, or sentimental self. What are they but a trick conjured 
up by Self No. 1? They are nothing, nothing, figments, Vebe/traume. 
Here it is: Self No. 1 deludes you ; Self No. 2.eludes you.” 

“ Here are you and I,” he continued, in a soft, persuasive tone, of whose 
earnestness, however, there was no manner of doubt ; “you have landed 
at North Wall or Kingstown in a yacht of your own, let me say ; there is 
a banquet in preparation for you somewhere in the Square or at the 
Mansion House. Here am I, on my beam ends, with those few old 
scallions and that fag end of a stale grinder you see there on the shelf, 
to do me for my lifetime, for ali I know where to get more. As to this 
dingy old hole, with its crazy ceiling and crooked floor and walls, with 
that pile of ancient ashes there in the grate and cobwebs all round—why, 
the very thing ; we are sharing it together, we are both in it. Now, tell 
me, at ¢kts moment, which moment only constitutes actual life, who is 
knocking the most out of it, you or I? The only way to determine 
this will be to find out first who has got the wisest man to talk to.” 

“Then,” said I, scarcely knowing myself whether I was in earnest or 
not, “I fear I cannot be the happiest of the two.” 

“Ha! ha! So much the better for me. Another proof of the sound- 
ness of my philosophy.” 

“ See here, my dear boy ”—I began to expostulate, rising and laying 
my hand on his shoulder—“ I really must beg you to be in earnest with 
me. You know, O‘Dowd, I always liked you. I am really and truly 
concerned about you. Knowing your intellectual excellencies, I con- 
gratulated myself in anticipation to find you a man amongst men, a man 
of place and weight. But what do I see instead? Of what good is all 
that logomachy? Now drop these flighty arguments of yours and tell 
me what is really the meaning of all I see.” 

“T don’t give a dam,” he replied, scowling, “whether you call my 
arguments flighty or mighty or hoity-toity or rotten. But if you think 
that what you have heard is not sufficient to explain what you see, then 
it is out of my power to oblige you. Ah, but look here, Leeson, I tell 
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you, I have ascertained the exact composition of your so called social or 
civilised life, back and forward, a thousand times over and again, by both 
synthetic and analytic process, and I assure you I: wouldn’t give you a 
Continental dam for the whole show.” 

That settled matters. I knew of old what that meant. There might 
be still some chance left after being refused a home made’ “dam,” 
whether Irish or English ; but when a thing failed to make itself market 
able at even a Continental one, then it was worthless indeed. 

“ At any rate,” said 1, “how do you manage to exist? I should say 
anything like a practice will be quite unthinkable—ha ?” 

“ Wisha, the devil take it all. What are these things to me? But 
all the same, I always tumble up something, though I never cast a 
thought on: it. The beast gets it all, whether it comes from quacking or 
grinding mathematics or Greek or logic, or any other way, good or bad. 
It asks no questions, and doesn’t bother me much, on the whole, so long 
as it gets a lick or two of its own philusophy—it is a good old beast.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“You see, the beast also is a philosopher, but, being a beast, it 
naturally belongs to the very earliest school. However, it is a bit of 
an eclectic, and has improved upon the Ionics. Not contented with 
taking the original as the permanent fundamental principle of Nature, 
it gets it doctored up a bit first at Guinness’s. There—just mind your 
leg now . 

Thus concluding, he stooped down and pulled out from under the 
table a huge tin can of a battered and smoky appearance. 

I smiled sadly. 

“ You see,” he went on again, “I was having a big feed of Kant before 
you came in—see, Arittk der reinen Vernunft ; and | thought it only fair 
to throw something to the poor beast at the same time. Bedad, Leeson, 
Iam dam glad to see you. Hang it—I like you, Leeson. Give me 
your hand.” 

As | watched him taking a long deep draught, I felt myself in a 
puzzle as to which was the likeliest—had the beast created the philosopher, 
or the philosopher the beast. 

Failing to solve this, I was puzzled anew in my endeavour to 
determine: which I had rather hope. 

But over and above all, I became conscious of a strange, great 
fascination taking hold of me. Whatever I might say to the philosophy 
of the man, his personality had become irresistible to me 


HALITVACK. 
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THE SCARLET WOMAN. 


I. 


HOSE were very brilliant carmine months during which the 

Kev. Mr. Taylor acted as curate-in-charge of the parish of 

Bidworthy. Before the end of them the whole parish was so 

roused that anti-Taylorism was a cause, and a pledge. And 

when Mr. Taylor went, a huge sigh of relief swelled from 

Bidworthy Bottom to the Long-stone, right across the moors. “ Mr.” 

Taylor was said: it should have been Father Taylor. Out of this 

assumption of paternity arose a little Bidworthy witticism; Mrs. 

Cuddeford was the author of it, and is the author on affairs ecclesiastical 
most quoted in Bidworthy at this day. 

“Veyther Taylor, indaid!” she is reported to have angrily exclaimed. 
“’E’ve a-took a vow ; I war’n’ ’e wear’th a weddin’ ring on’s vinger, like 
a passon I yerd ’bout in to town; jus’ to shaw ’e’s never to be married. 
Profanin’ the ring, I calls it. Veyther, indaid! An’ awn’y too willin’ 
to be, I war’n’. Thank th’ A’mighty / got no maids.” 

Such speeches as these, often repeated, were the fuel feeding the 
Protestant fires of Bidworthy, which smoked more thickly, and blazed 
more angrily, than the furze fires in summer on the downs. Father 
Taylor, a sallow young man in clerical garments of the severest cut, 
very different from the accommodating garb in which his predecessar, 
Mr. Pentecost, had trudged across the moors from newtake to newtake, . 
a paternal old gentleman who confined his paternal pretensions to his 
domestic circle (and that was large enough not to unduly constrict 
them), went upon his way without an air of martrydom, and risked 
many things by continuing to talk of the Holy Catholic Church to 
people who did not know where Oxford was. 

“’Awly Cath’lic Church! Git along wi’ thee Popish trade, Maister 
Taylor. Church of England’s good enough vor me, my dear man; I 
dawn’t want vor to be druv to chapel, but chapel “a be if you’m gwain 
to carry on like to that.” 

In a month he had emptied the parish church; and the local 
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preachers who occupied the pulpit in the only Bidworthy chapel 
suddenly began to taste power and fame, and to find it good ; to wax 
fat and to kick upon it, even to kick Father Taylor. As he was down, 
the danger of effective retort was not great. This ecclesiastical con- 
troversy began to find corners in the papers “in town,” as Mrs. 
Cuddeford would say. For instance : 

‘*THE Rev. FRANCIS TAYLOR AND HIS PARISHIONERS.—The normal quiet of the 
secluded moorland parish of Bidworthy is now being disturbed by certain disputes between 
the Rev. Francis Taylor, who in March received the appointment of curate, and the villagers. 
The late curate, the Rev. John Pentecost, whose death occasioned such deep sorrow, not only 
to his cure, but to his church-people throughout the Diocese, was a Broad Churchman, who 
leaned more to Evangelical doctrines than to those of the Ritualists. Mr. Taylor has made 
some innovations in the services ai the parish church, which are proving exceedingly unpopular, 
A meeting of parishioners on Monday evening unanimously adopted a resolution of protest 
against the use of lighted candles upon the altar and the burning of incense during the 
services. The resolution was ordered to be sent to the Bishop, and to the patron of the 
curacy.” 


Mr. Taylor was not troubled by newspaper paragraphs ; nor did he 
take the meanest notice of the meeting of parishioners. His face was 
as impassive when his congregation dwindled away as it was when the 
churchwardens had assailed him with churchwerdenly invective on his 
second Sunday in the church. But the newspaper paragraphs had 
another effect. 

They brought Bidworthy to the prominent attention of the clerical 
representatives “in town” of the body which owned the Bidworthy 
chapel. Bidworthy was now for them a fallow field, and the sunshine 
breaking over Kistor rock one morning, and gilding thatched roofs and 
cob walls, also illuminated certain posters on doors, and in windows, 
which announced that one of these representatives on a quickly follow- 
ing evening would lecture in the Bidworthy chapel on “ The Encroach- 
ments of the Scarlet Woman: or Protestantism in Danger.” 

“T dunnaw who the Scarlet Woman may be,” Mrs. Cuddeford said, 
“but er mus’ be zome relation o’ the noo passon. De zee ’es red gown 
wi’ the lace fal-de-lals ’pon mun? Thicky’s what they main, I war’n’. 
An’ dressin’ up a passle o’ little boys zich a fashion! A purty thing 
vor Bidworthy church to zee, pon my word!” 

The chapel was crowded to its courtyard that evening, and the 
Scarlet Woman received such a trouncing as no hussy in history ever 
had. And while its lights were blazing, and the lecturer’s audience 
were applauding with clapping of hands and stamping of feet, the 
candles were burning and Father Taylor was singing Evensong to an 
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empty church ; the choir boys, who were first afraid of him, but now 
had come to like him, to the alarm of their parents, being his sole 
hearers. 

One or another reason had gained him the adherence of the boys: 
mostly his music. He had tried them with a Gregorian, and they had 
failed miserably ; plain-song was no success. Then a hymn was to be 
sung, which, they told him, had always gone to a certain tune; but 
it was a chapel tune, and he would not like it. On the contrary, wher 
their rich young voices had sung it well, with many a quaint twist and 
turn that it contained, followed by a running bass the organist had 
conceited himself on pedalling cleanly, he was fascinated by it, and. 
fixed it for the Sunday ensuing. 

Perhaps it was the music. The sallow-faced young priest was a 
musician. The boys, invited to his lodging, gaped while he played upon 
his piano, and spread the wonder far and near. It must be the music, 
all true Protestants said, that filled up the church again, mostly with young 
people, in the course of the second month. It could not have been the 
newspaper paragraphs that brought young moormen and maidens in from 
over the other side of Long-stone on Sunday evenings, that they might 
pollute their lungs with the smoke of incense and bow the knee to 
idolatrous candles. The Scarlet Woman was spreading her skirts apace. 
And Father Taylor laboured on, as impassive as ever, as sallow as 
though he walked days and nights in London fogs instead of upon the 
breezy heights around Bidworthy, under the blue sky, in the ardent 
summer sunshine. 

Mrs. Cuddeford, prophetic, declared that the devil had 2 cloven hoof 
which could not fail to be seen some day. Changing the metaphor, she 
said the sly papist must be given enough rope in order that he might 
hang himself. Stl she thanked the eternal powers that she had no 
maids; and other matrons were suspicious of the ascetic. Most of the 
younger daughters of Eve were indifferent to the priest, but curious of 
his methods; no jealousy of the church, the Scarlet Woman’s fascina- 
tions, or the priest’s personality, disturbed as yet their swains, whose 
billycocks were doffed in constantly increasing numbers at the church 
door. Father Taylor, very self-possessed, was content to. take them as 
they took him. He moved among them in the village, with a grave 
salute, his cassock of black gliding quietly about—an unaccustomed 
sight, to which their eyes soon took no exception. 

Thus two months were gone. The church, accessible in the Pente- 
cost days only on Sunday, was now open every day in the week ; and 
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there was a communion service each morning, described by Father 
Taylor as a celebration of the Eucharist. 

Thus far might the sallow faced enthusiast have gone, if he had gone no 
farther ; and the agitation against the Scarlet Woman would have died, 
and the Bidworthy chapel have regained its normal leanness of con- 
gregation, and the passage of time have healed the wounds inflicted on 
the tender prejudices of the churchwardens. 

“ But,” said Mrs. Cuddeford with that foresight which has obtained 
fame for her, “’e’s wan o’ they that'll go the ’awl ’og.” 

If there was no euphuism about Mrs. Cuddeford, neither was there 
any about Father Taylor, who went straight to a certain goal, unheeding 
what befell him by the way. It was what introduced into the admira- 
tion of the choir boys, and the increasing little group of elders he had 
gathered round him, an admixture of awe—that quiet resoluteness and 
absolute indifference to obloquy. 

So, the church being open all day, Father Taylor, it became known, 
was to be found in the church during stated hours of the day - by those 
who looked for him—in a corner of the north aisle near the chancel, 
shielded from the rest of the building by a curtain. “And this in a 
Protestant church !” as was said by frightened-looking people who heard 
it, and after having heard it saw in the appearance of Father Taylor 
something as satanical as if he had actually shown the cloven hoof Mrs. 
Cuddeford had mentioned. Her observations on this could be nothing 
but enlightening : 

“ Lor-a-massy, my dear, Bidworthy be a zinful place, I da’say, but 
us bain’t no wuss’n Claggivord—an’ why shud us be ’spected vor to tell 
all of our little worritin’ troubles to the passon, vor a gentleman like 
’e to laugh at a lot o’ poor vokes beyind their backs? Naw zense in it, 
my dear.” 

It did seem, indeed, that the aural confession was a little too much 
even for those Bidworthies who had not taken an active share in the 
anti-Taylor cause. It was so astonishing an innovation that even the 
folk at the chapel were surprised into a mental paralysis, and did not 
attempt a lecture in reply. 

They knew this, the parishioners of Bidworthy, that Father Taylor 
might be found in the church at certain hours of every day, to hear the 
confessions of his children and to give them his advice. Mr. Puddi- 
combe, the blacksmith, being a very great and well-built man, who was 
as much a fire-worshipper as a Christian, and had ideas about evolution 
mixed up with a tradition in his family that it was originally a branch 
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of the people who were related to the sun, guffawed loudly enough to 
shake the rafters of his smithy when he heard how far M:. Taylor's 
movement had gone. Mr. Puddicombe being a large man, ruddy, 
remembered that Mr. Taylor was a smali man, sallow, and asked how 
he should look “ a-knailin’ down ‘vore the little whipper-znapper, gittin’ 
veytherly cons'lation”? All his friends were agreed that there would be 
something incongruous in the spectacle ; that is, they said the thought 
was enough to make them “split wi’ laffin’.”” Father Taylor took his 
post in the church, and took it regularly every day, though not a single 
Bidworthy came to relieve his soul, or to have balm poured into its 
wounds. 


Il. 


Away on the Long-stone side were four cottages, making a hamlet— 
eight being a village, and thirty two, a town, here, where human nature 
was not seen much in the aggregate. Seven good miles by a sheep track, 
and ten along the road, did two residents of this hamlet walk with good 
will every Sunday evening to Bidworthy church, yielding to the attrac- 
tion Father Taylor’s services had for youth: especially for youth in the 
condition of mind in which this youth was, impressionable by the softest 
influences. It found the new incomprehensible fascinating in the 
perfume of mystery that hung around the church and the priest. These 
soft lights and this music were another world, they hardly knew 
whether of broader or narrower proportions than the old world of the 
moorland under the arc of the sky, but it was new Here was a man 
who saw farther into their hearts, and talked to them of their passions 
as they could not have talked themselves; his words were the 
articulate expression of the inarticulate voices within them. He 
compelled them, the two from beyond Long stone, and the many from 
elsewhere ; or they would not have walked their fourteen miles and 
reached home late, to sleep only a few hours, and rise at dawn for six 
days of the harvest labour. 

Youth was initiated early into the obscenest labour of the farm. It 
was necessary obscene labour ; going on every day as it had gone on 
every year, having some effect, perhaps, upon the moral development of 
the labourers. The effect of Father Taylor in these cases was well 
expressed by the masculine of the two when he said he felt cleaner after 
coming from church. 

They were seven long, steep, moorland miles, but they vanished as 
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though the spirit that was with the travellers swallowed them up. In 
the lonely beautiful country, where light and air had all the play, and 
there was no witness of this story of the growing of two into one but 
the red eye of the sun setting, or the pale gold eye of the moon rising, 
and the immutable granite gods on the tor-tops, the love that grew was 
a very strong thing, self-confident, full of blood and undistracted, telling 
them that it would suffice for all things and for ever. It insisted upon 
their whole attention, freely given. Where miles alone and the arc of 
heaven were with the two, it had no arduous task. The sweep of the 
wind, heavy with nothing but freedom, inspiring the brain, flushed the 
cheeks, and whispered in the heather and among the rocks all things that 
uneducation could not say. A very eloquent wind indeed, painting 
poems in gold and scarlet and purple upon the sky. 

This masculine was undoubtedly the stronger. The church, as he 
said, made him feel clean. It purged his hands of the things he had 
touched, his eyes of the things he had scen, his ears of the things he 
' had heard. It left him strong and confident. Contact with the 
mysterious produced an effusion of gross humours from him; left 
nothing in him ; his own word was plain—it left him clean. With the 
feminine of the two, which was the weaker, there was much difference. 
Some of the mystery that Father Taylor the wizard dealt in entered, 
and was nursed to a bigness that was uncomfortable. And here ap- 
proached the end of the third month of red-letters in Bidworthy history. 

Of an August Sunday evening it would be light at nine o'clock, 
when they had covered half the seven miles to Long-stone, with just a 
reddish haze over the ragged hills in the west, and stars peeping out of 
the greyish blue opposite. They had often sat to rest on this same 
boulder, a place of the sweetest memories. 

“ Well into the ’arvestin’ this waik, Tom,” she said, as they sat. 

“Iss, Milly. D’ ’e mine the las’ ’arvest us ’ad ?” 

“ Well’s thee do; twelve month agone, I shud think.” 

“ As near’s can be to the day. A mighty good ’arvest ; an’ this'll 
be a bad wan.” 

“Us raip what us zaw.” 

“You’m right.” 

“ An’ Chris’mas ?--you mine Chris’mas ?” 

“Tss, an’ Easter.” 

“Tss; an’ me. I wan’t be zo ’appy come Chris’mas now as what I 
was then, Tom,” 

This was how it was she told him, and the shot took long to reach 
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its mark. But how it tore and fractured and poisoned him when his 
perception was awakened! He had no answer for her, no consolation 
just then ; a singing in his ears and a blush that burnt him were all that 
he felt physically and showed externally. Such a thing was not a very 
astonishing incident in the life they led. But he had felt more sensitive- 
ness recently, and, dating it back, found that it was born when he had 
first been cleansed at Bidworthy church. 

“ Thee’d like vor to be as thee was ’vore-——— 

He spoke with hesitation, and soon faltered to a stop as he realised 
what he was saying. She was calmer than he now, with a straighter 
look in her eyes, and less trembling hand, as he felt when hers found 
his and clasped it. 

“ That never c’u’d be now, Tom. I dunnaw that. I'd like to be zo 
‘appy as I was. The zame I never c’u’d be, Tom ”-—said in a voice of 
no regret, suggesting that the happiness she desired was possible if he 
would. Hers was a new aspect, a new manner, born of something he 
knew not, but her quiet words raked him like grape shot. There were 
depths in their love-relation he had yet to learn. Looking over the 
brink of them he became giddy. 

“T can’t talk "bout it now,” were the only words that came to him 
across the abyss ; but his hand tightened upon hers as they rose and 
walked, slowly reducing the distance between them and Long-stone. 


R. J. WALLING. 
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THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


HAVEN'T done any slumming for a long.time, and the result 

was that I arrived at the Great Queen Street Theatre rather late. 

I had been further detained in a narrow alley by a lady who 

wished me to purchase an exceptionally large fern. On my 

explaining that the burden of a heavy flower-pot, if not undesir- 

able, was at any rate not essential, for my admission to the stalls of the 

Great Queen Street Theatre, she proceeded to bar my progress while 

she showed me what could be done in the way of permutations and com- 

binations of epithet. Mr. Richard Le Gallienne somewhere remarks : 
“ How sweet must be the flower-girl’s every thought!” 

I heard a few of her reveries couched in definite words last night, 
and I cannot help thinking that if Mr. Le Gallienne is right, the class 
must be unfortunate in their methods of expression. I regret to say 
that before being able to gain the theatre in safety I was intimidated 
into indirectly swelling the drink bill of England. 

As I entered the stalls, the curtain-raiser—“ A Boer Meisje ”—was in 
‘full progress, and the Meisje was feeding Viscount Boveney, a wounded 
subaltern, with a fork. The gallery and pit were shaken with laughter. 
I wonder why the sight of eating and drinking on the stage is invariably 
regarded by these parts of the house as wit of ahighorder? I feel sure 
that if some playwright will only write a three-act drama the scenes of 
which shall be breakfast, dinner, and tea respectively, he will gain a 
reputation as an epigrammatist. When THE IDLER chucks me up 
I think I shall buy three-pennyworth of winkles and get an engagement 
at some theatre as a humorist. I could walk on eating from the bag, 
thus combining the wit, which attaches to the act of eating on the 
stage, with the humour which in the public mind is inseparable from 
the idea of winkles. I should then be called an Eccentric Character 
Comedian. 

“A Boer Meisje” is very sweet and touching, and the orchestra 
switches on soft music whenever handkerchiefs are required. I had an 
idea when I came in that the piece was a comic one, but it turned out 
to be written on the light and. shade principle : the eating on the stage 
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was part of the light. But, even then, just to show that life isn't all 
comedy, somebody in the wings was dropping tennis balls all the time, 
to represent the distant roll of musketry. The shade of course involved 
references to the subaltern’s mother. As a matter of fact the allusion 
was rather late in coming, and for one horrible moment the thought 
struck me that the author had forgotten her altogether. Here was a 
young subaltern having his wounds bound up by a lovely girl, with 
pretty pathos simply flying around, and he hadn’t yet mentioned his 
mother. There was really no excuse for it, for even if she was dead 
and the allusion pained him, he might have referred to her as sainted. 
| was just beginning to think of complaining to the management about 
it when she arrived at last, with appropriate music. 

When the Meisje has dressed the young Lancer’s wounds, and given 
him food—he has not eaten for thirty hours, and the meal lasts a whole 
minute and a half—she requests him to terminate his call, as she 
expects her Dad, who has a foolish prejudice against Lancers. And it is 
quite possible that her parent, in the heat of the moment, may allow 
himself and his rifle to be drawn into a political argument. Exit the 
Lancer, enter the Dad and sweetheart; the Meisje lies, the Dad and 
sweetheart believe, and all ends happily. As a matter of fact, “ A Boer 
Meisje ” is not at all a bad little piece, and is above the level of curtain- 
raisers. Its sentiment is for the most part wholesome, and less mawk- 
ish than in most one-act pieces. Moreover, the author has never 
alluded even once to Kruger’s whiskers. And the Meisje is a deisje, as 
they say at the Gaiety. I did not leave my seat in the interval, but 
looked at the curtain. That is the best of the Great Queen Street 
Theatre ; apart from the excellence of the orchestra you cannot possibly 
be dull in the intervals when confronted with that epoch-making 
canvas. There are fresh beauties to be discovered in it between 
each act. I could not find out the artist’s name, but the police believe 
him to be in hiding in the neighbourhood. Then came “ The Private 
Secretary.” : 

When I was at the seaside last summer I came upon a crowd of 
people convulsed with raucous laughter. I stopped and found that a 
gentleman, with cardboard false feet, was belabouring an artificially red- 
nosed companion on the head with a bladder attached to the end of a 
stick. It was not the dialogue that really amused the crowd—such of 
it as there was was far from scintillating—it was not to any large 
extent the red nose or the cardboard feet. It was the fact of a man 
being hit violently on the head. I groaned, passed on, and considered 
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Mr. Julian Cross as ‘‘ Mr. Cattermole.” 


myself a superior person. And now I blush at my inconsistency when 
I think that, last night, I shrieked with laughter at seeing. Mr. Penley 
suspended head-foremost out of window by the leg of his trousers. 

For that “ The Private Secretary ” is humour of the stick and bladder 
kind no one will deny. The dialogue, with a few notable exceptions, is 


but moderate. 
You have an uncle—damn it ! 
I have an Uncle Robert. 
and 
Mill on Political Economy-—ditto on the Floss 


will live when Shakespeare has been forgotten, and Marie Corelli read 
by only a small literary coterie. There are a few other good lines, but 


otherwise the dialogue is not remarkable. It is not meant to be— 
heaven help it if it were—a farce of character. The embroglio itself is 
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by no means complex. The humour, in fact, of the piece consists in a 
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Miss Elizabeth Kirby as ‘‘ Edith Marshland.” 


series of revolting outrages 
upon the person of a simple- 
minded Church of England 
clergyman. This __ repre- 
sentative of the Christian 
religion is treated through- 
out the piece as though he 
were a cross between a Boer 
sympathiser and a Rugby 
half-back. And the sight 
of all this strikes us as inex- 
pressibly funny. When Mr. 
Penley was thrown violently 
into a chair, 1 laughed; 
when he was pitched head- 
foremost through doors, I 
roared ; when he was shut 
in boxes and under tables, 
I screamed. And yet there 
is no need to be ashamed 
of this. Nothing is so funny 
as a certain kind of buf- 
foonery. I do not mind 
acknowledging that I have 
always regarded and always 
shall regard it as the soul of 
wit for a man, under certain 
circumstances, to put his 
foot through a_ band-box, 
One’s own friends in private 
life so seldom do it; it is 
most inconsiderate of them. 
But you can see it done any 
night at the Great Queen 
Street Theatre, and I con- 
sider it alone worth the 
price of a private box. 


The violent, for some inscrutable reason, if it takes place in a certain 
way, will always provoke laughter. Aristophanes knew this. Shake- 
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speare knew it. The only play of 
Moliére’s I ever began introduced a 
mother-in-law in the second page. I 
didn’t get much further, because I got 
tired of the dictionary ; but I have no 
doubt that violence followed. What is 
so absolutely indefinable is the distinc- 
tion between amusing buffoonery and 
dull buffoonery. We cannot state it, 
we can only recognise it. And “The 
Private Secretary,” if well and briskly 
acted, is very amusing buffoonery. 
There is a peculiar fascination about 
the roaring farce. It is the delightfully 
extravagant absurdity of the whole 
thing, and “ The Private Secretary ” is 
still more extravagantly absurd than 
most farces. The moral level of the 
characters, if only we look at them 
seriously, is so appallingly low. I don't 
know whether it is the effect of the 
farcical atmosphere, or what; but we 
all find ourselves sympathising with Mr. 
Cattermole, for instance, in his grief and 
despair at finding, as he believes, that 
his nephew does not drink or use bad 
language. It is not the attitude taken 
up by most elderly relatives. I could 
not help thinking that Mr. Cattermole 
might easily have adopted a nephew 
without ever having the trouble to 
advertise. There are a few men at 
the Yorick Club whom Mr. Cattermole 
would, I should think, adopt on sight. 
I thought of sending him round a note 
to say that there was a flower-girl in 
Little Queen Street who would suit him 
down to the ground if he was on the 
look-out for a niece. But, apart from 
the poor old gentleman’s heart-broken 
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disappointment at his supposed nephew’s refusal to turn over a bad 
leaf, he is in other ways hardly the character to command one’s 
sympathies in real life. His method of argument is to throw a book 
heavily on the table and yell, “I tell you it is; and when I say it is, 
iT Is!” The way he terrorises the juvenile landlady with the dyed 
grey hair is simply disgraceful. Now this method of discussion is 
traditionally the privilege of parents, women, and headmasters of private 
schools ; in an uncle it would, in real life, be quite inexcusable. Granted 
that by courtesy we called him in public a Positivist, we should in 
private, I am certain, allude to him as a “ damoffence.” But meeting him 
in Stageland we regard him as an exceedingly amusing person. And 
this is not merely because he has a red nose on a face the colour of 
beetroot, though that may have something to do with it. There is a 
story of Kipling’s of a man who used to visit the infernal regions 
between office hours. Mr. Cattermole must have been that man, for I 
am certain that he never got that complexion in India. However that 
may be, it is not because Mr. Cattermole is obviously dressed as a comic 
character that we laugh at him. It is because he is a character in a 
roaring farce, and in a roaring farce we will permit any extravagance. 
Do young English gentlemen clap dignified M.F.H.’s on the back just 
after meeting them? Do young English ladies, however kittenish, lay 
their heads on young men’s shoulders in public on a twenty-four hours’ 
acquaintance? For that Eva Webster, the Squire’s charming young 
niece, does this is unmistakable, though I am not prepared to maintain, 
with a hypercritical observer in the gallery, that she also bumped. The 
Bond Street tailor, again, would be a sheer impossibility anyhow, even 
if he had not got on those trousers. But we must allow that his 
inability last night to feign intoxication did the actor great credit. The * 
uncle, in fact, is an offensive old man, his nephew a bounder, the girls 
hoydens, the tailor an enormity. But all this, as has been said, is not 
only admissible, but even enjoyable, in a roaring farce. But the farce 
has got to roar. Unhappily, “The Private Secretary,” as played at 
Great Queen Street, does not roar ; it merely meows. The fact is that, 
with the exception of Mr. Penley, it is in the hands of a decidedly 
amateurish company, and it drags accordingly. The result is that all 
these absurdities irritate to a great extent, instead of amusing us. 
“Quod ostendis mihi sic incredulus odi.” 

Again, the whole play last night gave me the idea of having been 
mounted at a cost of six-and-elevenpence. If Mr. Marsland, to take 
merely one instance, is really, as designated on the programme, a 
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M.F.H., it is decidedly time 
that he got another coat. Of 
course I am open to correc- 
tion , possibly the gentleman 
continues to wear his coat 
from motives of sentiment — 
some old association of some- 
where about the year 1840 
may attach to the garment, 
so that the gentleman has 
vowed that he will never get 
another. But then we are 
told nothing of this in the 
play. As it is, the only 
justification possible is that 
these are the kind of pro- 
perties that people always do 
rummage together for ama- 
teur theatricals. 

I must be forgiven for 
all this; but it must be re- 
membered that I am now a 
Dramatic Critic, and, hang it, 
I mean to use my privileges. 

But even if the rest of 
the company were merely to 
* play mediocre dumb crambo, 
“The Private Secretary” 
would be well worth a visit 
on account of the brilliant 
performance of Mr. Peniey 
himself. As it was I simply 
had to hold my sides. If 
only Mr. Penley had _ been 
supported by a good com- 
pany I should have had to 
wear a belt. What is so 
wonderful about Mr Penley’s 
Robert Spalding is that—if 
it can be said at all of a 
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Mr. F. Tyrrell as ‘‘The Tailor of 
Bond Street.” 
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man whose part it is to be bandied, so to speak, from foot to foot 
throughout the piece—he does not clown. With all the violence of the 
part—in expression, tone, and gesture —he gives us an accurate study 
of a certain clerical type. It is as well, as Mr. Emanuel would have 
said, if you are going to be a curate to be accurate. When in con- 
versation with the fiery Mr. Cattermole in the first act, Mr. Penley 
raised the part of Robert Spalding for the time being from farce to 
comedy. So vividly clerical was his eloquence that an old gentleman 
on my left absently asked me if I could give him two threepenny bits 
fora sixpence, and one of the programme girls went to sleep quite 
naturally. 

I simply marvelled at Mr. Penley’s elasticity. He has a capacity 
for “taking punishment ” which makes it quite pathetic that he should 
have sunk to play-acting when he might have reached the pinnacle of 
an Association referee. There is an infinite sadness in the thought of 
the hundreds of men who have lacked nothing but the opportunity to 
be great. Well, Mr. Penley has modestly chosen to be an actor, and 
more than does his duty in that station of life to which it has pleased 
—er—well—in deference to the Elect we will say, “to which he has been 
pleased to call himself.” 

I wonder why the play is called “ The Private Secretary!” The sole 
secretarial duties, so far as we can judge from the conduct of the 
usurper, consist in counting time while an attractive young lady plays 
the piano; and, for the other word, the only privacy enjoyed by Mr. 
Spalding throughout the whole piece is of an exceedingly temporary 
nature in a music-box. 

Well, I must acknowledge, in spite of all, that I enjoyed “ The 
Private Secretary.” Whatever the rest of Mr. Penley’s company may 
be, so great is his own performance that we may venture to prescribe, to 
those who have not been, a visit to Great Queen Street, where the 
Reverend Robert Spalding will be beaten, bruised, kicked, insulted and 
generally maltreated (D.V.) every night, with the exception of Saturdays, 
until further notice. 

Another advantage about the Great Queen Street Theatre is that it 
gives you an opportunity of using the “ Tube.” I returned by it yesterday, 
and in the heat-wave, during which I write, it is delightfully cool. There 
is—as a collarless gentleman observed in the lift-—’air. 

And now I must ask for your sympathy in the brutal piece of 
oppression under which I am suffering. I have just had to cut out of 
this-article a brilliant and verbose account— over five hundred words— 
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of a screamingly humorous 
conversation between Mr. 
Sime and a match-vendor, 
met by us in Holborn on our 
way to the British Museum 
Station. I do not wish to 
brag, but I think my treat- 
ment of that dialogue would 
have made a stir in literary 
circles. But Mr. Sime, with 
the arbitrary arrogance of 
opulent editorship, has de- 
liberately limited my space 
so as to get in more of his 
decadent drawings. I am 
now determined to speak out, 
whatever it may cost me. 
A bare deception is being 
played upon you. With 
snakish craftiness Mr. Sime 
heads this column “Two at 
the Play.” It is nothing of 
the kind. Mr. Sime isn’t 
going to “ The Private Secre- 
tary” till next Thursday. I 
have now scored off him. 


INGLIS ALLEN. 











Miss Maud Frere as ‘‘Eva Webster.” 






















HER CIGARETTE. 


(RONDEAU.) 


Her cigarette was surely wrought 
By nymphs, where Paphos’ beach is fraught 
With lazy laugh of Lycian sea. 
Crushed balm of many an eastern tree, 
And scents, by merchant Zephyrs brought, 
The dainty-fingered maidens sought ; 
And fire from Love’s own altar caught, 
To tip that perfumed mystery, 

Her cigarette. 


Sweet toy, in idle dreams I’ve thought, 

That, by some sudden boldness taught, 

My lips had superseded thee, 

And met those lips that (woe is me!) 

Meet only what a maid’s lips ought, 
Her cigarette. 





ARTHUR F. BELL. 


iat 5 





A Practised Hand.—‘‘ You don’t suppose as I’ve hep’ a boarding-house for forty year in 
Bloomst’ ry to come down here and be talked to be the likes o you!” 
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There is something pathetic about the publication of gorgeous 
éditions de luxe of books likely to appeal to a fairly large circle of 
readers. It is pathetic to realise that copies of such works go for the 
most part to people who care for them just because of their sumptuous- 
ness, just because of their being issued in very limited numbers, or 
simply as a speculation—buying Kelmscott editions and first issues 
of costly art publications as they would buy stocks and shares, with a 
view to “the state of the market.” This feeling is, however, only long- 
lived in the case of those works of which no “ new and cheaper ” edition 
is soon forthcoming for the public which has the strange taste to buy 

books merely for the purpose of reading them. Happily, 
An Artist having secured the guineas of the lordly collectors, 
and an publishers are for the most part ready to make appeal 
cat Cee for the shillings of the humbler readers, and the issue 

of a work as a kind of biblical currency is often followed 
a few months later by the publication of another edition-in the form of 
volumes which may be exposed to the dangers of being read without 
any fear of their depreciation in monetary value. Perhaps, though, we 
should at times remember the mere collector with some feeling of kind- 
liness, for it may be that but for his whim some very handsome, 
attractive, or useful works would never be produced at all. When we 
get our “new and cheaper” editions we can hail them as fresh works, 
oblivious of the fact that they are but the poor relations of other and more 
sumptuous volumes housed with moneyed bibliophiles. Such a welcome 
reissue do we get in “Frederic Lord Leighton, late President of the 
Royal Academy of Arts: an Illustrated Record of his Life and 
Work,” by Ernest Rhys (George Bell & Sons). Originally published 
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Phryne at Eleusis. From “‘ Frederic Lord Leighton.” 
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five years ago in the form of an édition de luxe, the book has been 
issued in an intermediate stage, and now appears in a form and at a 
price more suited to the generality of readers likely to be interested in 
the life and work of one of the most widely popular of the Presidents 
whom the Royal Academy has known. It is not every President who 
has commanded popularity, whatever he may have deserved, but 
Leighton was assuredly in that minority, although I can recall no picture 
of his which has so entered into the very life of the people as the “ Black 
Brunswicker” and others by his great contemporary and successor in 
the Presidential Chair—John Everett Millais. By the way, mention of 
the names together reminds me that Mr. Rhys tells here the story of 
Thackeray, who was a friend of Millais, and had met Leighton abroad, 
returning to England and saying, “ Millais, my boy, I have met in Rome 
a versatile young dog called Leighton, who will one of these days run 
you hard for the Presidentship.” Rarely indeed is prophecy so accurate 
when attempting so long a shot. Frederic Leighton, like Robert 
Browning and John Ruskin, was very fortunately placed by circumstance 
for achieving success in the chosen path. Like those two of his great 
contemporaries in the fields of poetry and criticism, he was born to a 
family in easy circumstances, so that on his bent being made manifest, 
as it was at an early age, he was able to command those facilities which 
make for success. In his volume Mr. Ernest Rhys does not by any 
means give us a biography, as that comprehensive word is generally 
understood ; what he does is rather to give (as his title promises) a 
“record” of his life and work, or rather of so much of his life as is 
necessary to the story of the production of his work. We have little of the 
‘personal ” note so familiar in the generality of biographical books of the 
present day, none of the “ chatter about Harriet ” which is the main recom- 
mendation of such works to a certainclassof readers ; no letters and diaries 
are here laid bare before the eyes of the curious ; yet we have nevertheless 
a book of very considerable interest to all who care to follow the story of a 
highly successful career and the record of the production of a large 
number of pictures which, whatever may be adjudged their final value in 
the annals of art, have yet been among the most widely liked works of 
their kind during the artist's lifetime. We have but to look in the 
windows of the print and photograph sellers to see how far the 
popularity of some of Leighton’s pictures is maintained, and therefore to 
learn to a small extent how wide an interest is likely to be felt in such 
a volume as this. Mr. Rhys has not, as I have indicated, given us a book 
revealing the personality of the artist : we feel on closing the work that 
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we know more of the man Leighton from a glance at the reproduction 
of his self-painted portrait from the Uffizi Gallery than we do from the 
perusal of the volume. What the author has given us is a clear and 
readable record of his subject’s working life, with some details of all the 
more notable of his paintings, and this is perhaps on the whole that 
which is likely to make appeal to the widest circle of readers. The 
book is for the most part an illustrated chronological catalogue of 
Leighton’s work, with some additional chapters discussing his method of 





Eleanora di Toledo. From “* The Wallace Collection at Hertford House.” 


painting, his “discourses” on art, and the attitude adopted towards his 
work by various critics. With its many excellent reproductions of his 
pictures, the volume forms a delightful handbook to the art of a versatile 
and popular artist. 

The second book which I have to consider is only bracketed with 
this on account of its also dealing with art. It is “The Wallace 
Collection at Hertford House: being Notes on the Pictures and other 
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Works of Art, with Special Reference to the History of their Acquisi- 
tion,” by M. H. Spielmann (Cassell & Co.). Instead of a cheap edition of 
a costly work we have here a cheap forerunner of that sumptuous tome in 
which it may be imagined the curator of the nation’s latest great art 
acquisition will give us a full account of the treasures in his keeping. 
In an inexpensive handbook to the numerous paintings and the innu- 
merable “articles of bigotry and virtue” in Hertford House, it has of 
course been necessary to deal only with representative selections from 
among the whole ; the author has, however, as might have been expected 
from a critic of his experience, produced a sound and handy guide to 
persons visiting London’s latest museum. I am sorry to find that 
Mr. Spielmannn has devoted so much attention to the prices which 
different items have fetched, although I imagine that his doing so will 
meet with the approval of many purchasers of his guide-book, thanks 
to a carefully fostered taste for immaterial details. That the readers of 
a certain class of journals would sooner know how many hours an artist 
spent over a given work, how many square inches of canvas he used, or 
how far that canvas would stretch if cut into strips of half an inch wide, 
than they would have the finest criticism or exposition of the same 
work, is a matter of certainty. I would by no means suggest that 
Mr. Spielmann consciously caters here for such a class of readers (save 
the mark !), but the frequent reference to money values has a disturbing 
effect on those who care for works of art for their intrinsic values, and 
not because of the prices which they have brought or would fetch. The 
value of a thing is zo¢ always “ as much as it will fetch.” Mr. Spielmann 
has written an informative and very useful little work, and one which 
should help many intending visitors to appreciate the magnificent 
collection which we owe to “the splendid patriotism of the late Sir 
Richard Wallace and his wife:” it is liberally illustrated, although the 
blocks are reproduced with very unequal success. 
From art turn we to nature; from new books to old friends in new 
bindings. It is forty-three years since Frank Buckland, of the 2nd Life 
Guards, first published the fascinating series of essays to 
Buckland’s which he gave the now classic title of “Curiosities of 
Curiosities. Natural History.” In 1860 came a second, in 1865 a 
third and fourth series, and since then there appears to 
have been a fairly steady demand for reissues, although there does not 
seem to have been a more recent one than that published by Bentley in 
1893. Two or three years ago Messrs. Macmillan & Co. took over the 
famous business of Bentley, and among the “ live” copyrights so acquired 
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were those in this well-known work. It is pleasant indeed to welcome 
in four handsome volumes a new edition of a work for which we have 
felt an affection since childhood, and to be able to put into the hands. of 
our children books full at once of fascination and of true information, 





The Countess of Blessington. From “* The Wallace Collection at Hertford House.” 


and likely to prove to them, as to us, of permanent interest. There is, 
it has been often observed, much virtue in the title with which a book 
comes before the public ; and certainly Buckland hit upon a happy one 
when he first began to collect his scattered essays on natural history and 
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allied subjects into a more serviceable form. “Curiosities of Natural 
History :” the name is at once a description and a piguer of the reader's 
curiosity, and has doubtless introduced the work to innumerable readers 
who would never have been moved to open the covers had it been put 
before them with a more formal name. Buckland was a naturalist with 
tastes sufficiently catholic to make him interested in all natural manites- 
tations, or in all of those deviations from the natural which may perhaps 
with more exactness be called curiosities ; and so it is that whether he 
was describing the habits of rats or toads, discussing the phenomena of 
frog and fish-showers, or investigating the latest “wonder” exhibited 
by Barnum or humbler purveyors of material for the bump of credulity, 
he never failed to be heartily interested himself, and therefore to be 
already half way on the road to interesting his readers. It is many 
years since first I read one of these miscellanies of natural history lore, 
yet I find the unpretentious style in which the writer gossips with his 
readers no less fascinating now than I did then, The author knew well 
the art of informing without being didactic, and was well aware of the 
value of apposite stories. It is indeed quite pleasing in re-reading these 
books to come across stories with which we have long been familiar, but 
of which we have long since forgotten the source. Giants and mermaids, 
growing plates and petrifying wells, fishing and shooting, freak and 
baby shows, geology and ichthyology, wild nature and human nature, 
these are but some of the things dealt with in these volumes. To many 
of the know-all youngsters of to-day it may be that some of Buckland’s 
information may already be familiar, for his work has been a mince well 
worked by writers for magazines and journals dealing in tit-bits. The 
new edition appears in handsome red cloth covers, and would form a 
grand gift for any readers, young or old, who have a taste for natural 
history, or who care for all manifestations of the wonderful. The work 
has apparently been printed from the old plates, for it repeats an error 
of date in the preface to the second series ; but it appears to have some 
new illustrations, though I have not an old issue by me to make sure, 
and it is not burdened with fresh “editorial” matter. The illustration 
which I am permitted to reproduce here is of a strange mummified- 
looking creature which came into Buckland’s possession, and which he 
describes as an ingenious piece of manufacture, probably of Japanese 
origin. The moment the “nondescript ” came into his hands, says the 
author, he set to work to find out of what it was composed. “ Every- 
body said there must be bones in the arms and legs and ribs. I soon 
tested this with a surgical exploring needle, but found no bone, nor 
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The Nondescript. From “ Curtostties of Natural History.” 


anything like a bone, but simply soft wood, probably cedar. I made 
several incisions in the nondescript’s body, and found that the main 
portion of his composition was (like the legs) a light wood. The skin, 
as well as the wings, was made of a species of papier-maché, most art- 
fully put on in wrinkles, and admirably coloured and shaded to give the 
appearance of the dried body of some creature that had once existed 
either on land or sea, had been slain, and then preserved as a curiosity.” 
The next book which I select from my latest parcel deals with a small 
tract of country which concentrates within its comparatively few acres 
_ life and interests from all parts of the globe. The book 
an is “ A Walk through the Zoological Gardens,” by F. G. 
Aflalo (Sands & Co.), and in it we have a really useful 

and readable gossiping guide to that animal microcosm “the Zoo.” 
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Mr. Affalo is a writer who has travelled in many lands, who has a keen 
appreciation of sport, considerable knowledge of natural history, and who 
is gifted with a facile and entertaining style, so that it will be particularly 
gratifying to all who are acquainted with his work to know that he has 
written a book dealing with those gardens perennially popular with all 
sightseers from infancy to senility. Pater- and mater-familias should 
feel especially grateful for so helpful a book. The little folk, quite un- 
conscious of the fact, are very fond of acting in accordance with the 
Baconian dictum that it is well to inquire much, and when taken to the 
Zoo are confronted with so much that is novel that their questions become 





The Chameleon’s Tongue. From “A Walk through the Zoological Gardens.” 


incessant and at times puzzling. With this volume in our coat-pocket 
we may safely accompany the children to the metropolitan paradise 
where the lion may be found lying down not many yards away from the 
lamb ; we need no longer look upon the visit as likely to be possessed 
of the terrors of a viva voce examination by an acutely intelligent 
examiner, but may ourselves anticipate some added pleasure from the 
trip. Mr. Aflalo explains his reasons for preparing this book in a brief 
preface. There are, as he points out, other books on the Zoo, “but 
not one, I think, excepting the very smail official guide, for which, I 
believe, the Secretary is responsible, attempts to conduct the reader 
from house to house, from paddock to paddock, pointing out the. chief 
features of interest. Such has been my endeavour in this little volume, 
and I have tried honestly to answer all questions put to me during the 
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last ten years by friends and their children whom I have happened to 
meet at the gardens.” This plan is admirable, for, taking his reader 
in at the South Entrance, the author personally conducts him over 
the extensive grounds and through the special houses to the North 
Entrance, and there bids him adieu. In the course of the ramble he has 
imparted much knowledge of the lives and habits of all manner of 
beasts, birds, reptiles, &c., and, at the same time, been really entertain- 
ing. The book is, however, something more than a guide: it is also an 
introduction to and a souvenir of a visit to the Zoo, and should, to use a 
good old word, prove vastly popular with all animal lovers. Its attrac- 
tiveness is enhanced by a large number of photographs of denizens of 
the Zoo, photographs which I am courteously allowed to sample in the 
accompanying portrait of that quaint customer the chameleon. 
It is an old saying and a true that one half of the world does not 
know how the other half lives, though the truth of it has been 
modified more and more during recent years. It is 
Chausséegrab- 4 f 
entapezirer. some half a century or so since Henry Mayhew began 
as pioneer to investigate the “other world” of poverty 
which dwells at our doors ; his “ London Labour and the London Poor” 
has had many successors; notably Mr. G. R. Sims’ “ How the Poor 
Live,” and the late Mr. Charles Booth’s voluminous writings ; we have 
even lived to see “slumming” become something of a fashionable 
pastime. Still, there is a good deal of truth in the saying which I have 
quoted, though explorers such as the “ Amateur Casual” and others are 
ever and again opening up tracts of the Dark Continent in our midst. 
The latest of these Stanleys and Nansens of the social world is an 
American who has studied various species of the genus tramp as seen 
in different parts of the civilised world. “Tramping with Tramps: 
Studies and Sketches of Vagabond Life,” by Josiah Flynt (T. Fisher 
Unwin), is an absorbingly interesting book in which the mode of life of 
tramps in England, America, Germany, and Russia is described with 
the intimacy of one who has had the courage to investigate it from the 
inside. We have, as is not unnatural, the greater part of the volume 
devoted to the tramps, or “hobos” of the United States, a body 
aggregating, Mr. Flynt thinks, as many as 60,000 persons: of these and 
of their ways of cadging for meals (to consist of a menu drawn up by 
the tramp himself! ), of their begging for clothes, and of their “ hang- 
outs” where they most do congregate, of the unblushing impudence 
with which they steal rides on the railroad cars, of their particular slang 
words, and of all other matters pertaining to the existence of these 
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parasiiical members of society, we have a most interesting and really 
valuable miscellany. His English experience as a “ moocher”™ (another 
of the tramp’s many aliases) was found in company with a young 


The Chameleon. From ‘* A Walk through the Zoological Gardens.” 


student of a like investigating turn of mind. “In the kip at Beverley 
we learned that Mr. Gladstone was always good for a bob; a statement 
that I very much doubt; for if it had been widely known, the Grand 
Old Man would have gone to the workhouse, so numerous are English 
beggars.” We are told, too, by the way, that the British beggar is the 
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dirtiest of the confraternity: “Generally he dresses in a way that 
in America would be thought indecent, and in Germany criminal. He 
is too lazy to clean up if he had the chance, and harbours vermin as if 
he liked them.” Edinburgh, we are told, “can almost be reckoned as 
one of the best mooching towns in Great Britain, and if I were a 
beggar casting about for life-residence I think I should select this 
beautiful city, and that from my own personal’experience. There is 
something deliciously credulous in the true citizen, and the university 
makes it a specially good place for clothes.” Of German trampdom 
we are told that, “in regard to the public on which the German tramp 
lives and thrives, it is only necessary to say that it is even more 
inanely generous than its counterpart in the United States.” His 
Russian experiences Mr. Flynt prefaces by saying: “It was not my 
intention, in going to Russia, to tramp there. I planned merely to see 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, work for a while on Count Tolstoi’s farm 
at Yasnaya Polyana, and then, after a short trip in the south, to return 
to Berlin. I did all these things according to expectation, but I also 
made a tramp trip.” This, it is interesting to learn, was undertaken 
after consultation with Count Tolstoi himself. “ It’s the poor as helps 
the poor” is a remark - a doubtful compliment, as I was still solvent— 
once addressed to me by a poor mother for whom I had done 
some trivial wayside service, and in America, England, Germany, and 
Russia Mr. Flynt’s investigations consistently show a strong feeling 
of clannishness among the various tramps. I have mentioned that in 
America these gentry are known as “hobos,” and may add that in 
Russia they call themselves Goriouns (mourners or victims of grief), 
while in Germany they have taken to themselves the portentous name 
of Chausséegrabentapezirer, or “upholsterer of the highway ditches.” 
There is an abundance of matter which I should like to quote from 
Mr. Flynt’s book, but the editorial fiat forbids my occupying further 
space, and I must content myself with adding that the volume is at 
once as fascinating as a romance of real life, and is really valuable as a 
sociological “document.” The great army of beggars quarters itself 
upon every civilised nation, and the problem of how to deal with it is 
not the least of those which we have to face ; such self-sacrificing 
investigators as Mr. Flynt at the very least give us direct information 
as to the personnel and tactics of that army, and thus do the State some 
very considerable service. 

At a time when the ancient Empire of the Far East is in the throes 
of revolution, and her one-time insignificant neighbour is not only 
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waxing ever more powerful, but is actually allied with all the Great 
Powers of the West, it cannot fail to interest many readers to have put 
before them fresh first-hand information about the pro- 
gressive nation which appears to be setting out on a 
brilliant career. Recent events have called forth many 
books on the stagnant empire now in travail, but English readers will do 
well to keep themselves informed as to what is going on in the [sland 
Empire of the East. “Half-hours in Japan,” by the Rev. Herbert 
Moore, M.A. (T. Fisher Unwin), is an unpretentious volume written by 
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a man who has lived among the people whose life he describes, and in 
it will be found all manner of information as to the customs of the most 
highly original of progressive nations. Mr. Moore describes the foods 
used by the Japanese, the clothes worn by them, the houses inhabited 
by them, and, seeing how rapidly these go-ahead folk are adopting 
some features of European civilisation, it is pleasant to have such 
brightly written chapters on the changing order of things. Admirably 
illustrated, it would form a capital reading-book for an intelligent class. 


WALTER JERROLD. 
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WOULD: IT BE REASONABLE FOR 
LOCKSMITHS TO RAISE A ; 
MONUMENT TO BURGLARY? § 
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It would probably be in granite, and we should find 
graven upon it some such inscription as this :— 
Cecil Brooking. 
ERECTED BY 


THE AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF LOCKSMITIIS AND BELLHANGERS 
~ AS A 
GRATEFUL TRIBUTE 
TO 


TILAT ANCIENT AND WORSHIPFUL PROFESSION 


BURGLARY ‘ 


JaMEs BuGGINs, Secretary, 


The locksmith’s highest ambition is to produce a lock that will 
flummux a burglar. But has he ever attained it? For every burglar. ape 
who is worth his cell is a practical locksmith first and a burglar after- 
wards. ,This does not mean that locksmiths take to burglary. It is 
burglars who take to locksmithy. Without the locksmith’s art burglary 
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would be mere unskilled labour. The locksmith gives the burglar’s 
victim a false sense of security with every lock he sells. The burglar 
well knows that where the best locks are there is the best treasure. 
“ The better the lock the better the loot” (members of the great B.P. 
(Burglary Profession) will kindly correct me if I misquote their catch- 
word). Of course the burglary season brisks up the lock market, and 
after every fresh burglary there is a great demand for new locks. But 
on the whole one cannot say yes to the ques ion before us, because the 
locksmith obviously does more for the burglar than ever the burglar 
does for the locksmith. So the shoe is on the other foot (hoof, if you 
will), and no man, not even a BURGLAR, is a Hero to his valet. 


7 2 * 


Most unreasonable. 


Why a monument? My dictionary tells me that a 
Conrad 


Weguelin monument is a memorial. 


Surely no locksmith who possesses a pair of silver 

sugar-tongs in the fastness of his home-made safe needs 

to be reminded that a fairly intelligent burglar may obtain the family 
plate with the aid of a hair-pin. 

Will not the snail upon the window-pane ; the next-door neighbour's 
cat, which he has inadvertently locked in the larder in company with a 
cold kipper ; the prodigal son, who tries his latch-key in every door down 
the street in the hope of striking the right one—will not these things 
combine to keep the burglar green in his memory without the aid of a 
monument ? 

But of course, if we are to understand by this question that burglary 
is a thing of the past , that the last burglar in his vast loneliness has died, 
then by all means let, not only locksmiths, let us all combine to raise a 
handsome and fitting monument to his memory, and let us take our 
female relatives to see it. 

An ocular demonstration that burglary is henceforth impossible in 
the form of a monument to the last burglar might prevent your wife 
from jogging you in the ribs at 4.30 A.M. and telling you to get up, as 
“someone is walking about downstairs.” Mind, I don’t say it would — 
because no woman has ever been convinced yet by the demonstration 
of a fact—I simply say “ it might.” 
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By all means. The spectacle of a marble Bill Sikes 
posed in an easy attitude, one foot upon a damaged 

Robert W. Ross. burglar-proof safe, would, if erected in a prominent 
public position, be extremely edifying. 

The immediate effects of such a monument would be 
to develop in the ordinary cracksman a regard for his occupation other 
than the mere desire for filthy lucre. Considerable status would thus be 
given to a much-decried profession ; while a new light would be thrown 
upon an otherwise shady calling. 

Another good idea would be the formation of a “Society of Lock- 
smiths for the Preservation of Burglars;” the duties of this society to 
include the celebration of the anniversaries of particularly famous 
burglaries. A new Bank Holiday, to be known as “ Bill Sikes’ Day,” 
should be agitated for. 

No more effective evidence than this of the progress of civilisation 
could be contrived. Such an undertaking would be a lasting proof of 
the triumph of reason over prejudice. Thus a kindlier sentiment 
between man and man would be fostered. The world at large would 
then realise how really dependent upon each other are the various 
classes. Much of the animosity now existent, oddly enough, between 
men with money and men without would vanish. The millennium 
would be near at hand. 

Yet decidedly reasonable would be the erection by locksmiths of a 
monument to burglary. Still more reasonable, however, would be the 
instinct that should drive a mob to wreck that monument, and, 
incidentally, to lynch its perpetrators. 





% * <3 








Erect a monument to burglary! What has evoked 
this brain-whirling suggestion? Why, even the most 

R. W. Matthew. phlegmatic constable will turn in his grave at the idea! 
For Heaven's sake, a whisky-and-soda, Binks!— Let 
me collect my thoughts. 

I feel sure that my respect and patronage have not been wasted on 
our honest locksmiths. They will not take this suggestion seriously. 
They will not encourage a profession whose devotees are— Heaven 
knows !—energetic enough even now, though condemned universally by 
every householder, and individually by every magistrate. Let no lock- 
smith think that selfishness is at the core of this advice. I speak as 
coolly and impartially as if my house had not been broken into last 
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week. I would put up with the decrease of my spoons if it implied the 
growth of the locksmith’s best interests. Yes ; I would bear the loss of 
my electro-plate as cheerfully as if it were some baser metal. 

But it is not so: any encouragement of Mr. Sikes, because he throws 
them a few crumbs of trade, would inevitably forfeit the good opinion of 
the rest of humanity, which includes myself. 

A monument raised to burglary by our law-abiding locksmiths 
would be as out of place as a statue raised to Cromwell by a law- 
preserving Parliament. 

Such an idea is unfeeling, unnatural, and unprofitable, and therefore 


treasonable, unseasonable, and most unreasonable. 
= * 7 


As a hard-working member of a much objurgated 
profession, I say -—certainly. Some time ago, my con- 
Richard Haggerty. stitution having run down, I consulted a doctor. His 
diagnosis was that I had been attending too closely to 
business— business most probably of a sedentary nature. 
He was right. Though not a botanist, for years I had been picking a 
plant, indigenous to the arid soil of Dartmoor, termed oakum. He 
assured me that light occupation in the open air was essential to my 
perfect recovery. I anxiously inquired whether there was any objection 
to night air, and felt much relieved when answered in the negative. 
Thereupon I took up my abode in the cathedral town of Dull- 
chester. In that town the local Gabriel Varden eked out a wretched 
existence. I took pity on him and gave him a handsome order for keys 
of a certain pattern, termed by the vulgar “skeleton.” Now mark the 
sequel. In six months that man was absolutely wallowing in affluence. 
And yet, such is a locksmith’s nature, if I walked in to-morrow-—in 
broad daylight— into his establishment, and solicited a small contribu- 
tion on account towards a certain monument he would be guilty of the 


base ingratitude of sending for a policeman. 
* * 


Monuments, like taps, is wanities. A man who 
erects a monument, whether he pays for it himself or 
Duncan Tovey. collects subscriptions from the feeble-minded, either 
panders to his own vanity or makes a profit out of the 

vanity of others. 
Trade advertisement is vanity with a prospect of profit, and the 
serious locksmith, how grateful soever he may be to those who render 
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his calling profitable, will not rush into statuary unless he can thereby 
obtain advertisement. The utilitarian will affirm that monuments to 
burglary already exist, embellished with the stoutest specimens of the 
locksmith’s art, situate at Pentonville, Dartmoor, Newgate, and else- 
where. The safe, so proudly exhibited in the shop window, all scarred 
in its successful encounter with William Sikes and his fraternity, is as 
much a monument to the vanquished as to the victor. 

No trade, as such, has ever been known to hide its light under a 
bushel when engaged in anything public-spirited or philanthropic ; nor 
are individuals blind to the uses of advertisement ; thus when the lock- 
smith thinks he has finally triumphed over the burglar, we may possibly 
come upon a dying-gladiator sort of statue, with a drinking fountain 
beneath. an inscription, “ Presented by W. Bunkum, Esq.,” with date, 
upon the pedestal, and something in this style on the other side: 


Pause, gentle traveller, and shed a tear ; 

The last of all his race reposes here : 

No more the skilful jemmy may he ply, 

No more for him the bolts shall open fly ; 

E-rstwhile, all conquering, he his way pursued, 

The locks he vanquished and the safes subdued, 

Till, day of fate! a crib he tried to crack, 

Which, spite of all his art, still held him back ; 

In vain he wrought till, stricken by the shock, 

His brave heart burst: ’twas Bunkum’s Patent Lock. 


* a 


If it be reasonable for a man to erect a monument to 

his own offspring, then the answer must be in the affirma- 

Phil Arp. tive, for it is an obvious and historical fact that the 
burglar isdue to the locksmith. In the beginning, when 

to idle was a natural and not a painfully acquired taste, 

prehistoric man, if he had anything valuable to preserve, sat over it 
with a club and argued the question forcibly with any predatory visitor. 
If the visitor’s statement of the case, owing to greater strength ora higger 
club, were the more convincing, the cherished object changed hands, and 
the tribal poets hailed the new owner asa hero. On the other hand, 
if the visitor’s arguments were not sufficiently logical, the original 
possessor was provided with free lunches for the rest of the week , but 
in either case there was no question of burglary. In an evil moment 
some troglodyte, with more brains than brawn, stockaded his dwelling 
and evolved the first lock. With the feeling of security came the 
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prompting of avarice. Now that his treasure was safe he could spare 
the time to go forth and add to it ; and the natural idler died, while from 
his ashes rose the embryo of the great financier and the company 
promoter. 

It is natural to suppose that the first locksmith waxed fat and 
arrogant, and the tribal balance of power was endangered. But great 
events produce great men, and some neighbour, arguing that what 
could be opened naturally could also be opened unnaturally, experi- 
mented with that lock by the silvery light of the moon, and in a trice the 
treasure changed hands, and the first burglar burst upon an astonished 
world as a logical sequence to the first locksmith. 


* . * 


A streak of yellow light had drawn me down on tip- 
toe and paused me behind the library door, cautiously 
Richard Padley. peering and listening. I saw a heavy gentleman, with 
a plastic face and beady eyes, leisurely ransacking 
drawers and scattering papers, under the lighthouse-like 
brilliancy which came from what I believe is known as a “ bull’s eye,” 
manipulated by a leery person of lighter build. 
“ Down’t suppowse as ’ow ’e would keep flimsies in ’is desk,” growled 
the active gentleman with marked disappointment. 
“ What's the josser been a writin’ ?” queried the passive friend. 
They scanned together the foolscap I had left in despair some two 
hours before, headed with the Editor’s extremely irritating question, 
“Would it be reasonable for locksmiths to raise a monument to 
burglary ?” Then they looked at each other a moment, and their 
respective mouths twitched curiously. 
“ Yuss, in course it would,” whispered the young man, “ write on an’ 
say ‘yuss.” 
“ James,” said the ransacker reprovingly, “you are too himpetuoss. 
I fyles to see myself that it would be reasonable for locksmiffs to 
commemorite our services wiv a monnyment. Granted they owe the 
bulk of their tride to us, but why, oh! why raise a monnyment? What’s 
the good of a monnyment anyhow? If fings go at this rite we shall 
soon be settin’ up a brarss plite, ‘B. Sikes & Son, Professional 
Pilferers and ’Igh-clarss Rebbers.’ But if locksmiffs feels as ’ow they 
owe us anyfink, let ‘em stump up wiv sumfink neegoshiable or make 
commoner locks, but monnyments—pah !” 
His face assumed a striking family resemblance to « Chinese satyr, 
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“ Besides,” he resumed, “ if locksmiffs are burstin’ wiv gratitood for 
us, what about the cops and the D.’s? Who perwides the butter for 
their bit o’ bread? Them blighters down’t stalk burglars for amoose- 
ment By the-by, what a hugly nime burglars is——” 

“Chuck the cackle,” surlily interrupted the impatient lanterneer, “ an 
get on wiv the biz. Write ‘ yuss’ on the piper an’ p’raps they'll stawt a 
fund ; when the chink is collected an’ they are wranglin’ what the bloomin’ 
monnyment’s to be, we can break in an’ collar the swank.” 

“ Good idea, James!” said the chief patronisingly. 

He seized my best quill. I pointed my revolver where it would do 
least damage and pulled the trigger. There was a flash, the light 
vanished, a scuffle, and all was quiet. 


After pondering over the evidence so opportunely derived I came 
to the conclusion that my visitors had not left the key to the problem 
before us. It might be reasonable to take such a step, but one thing 
is certain, it would be appreciated by the honoured craftsmen about as 
much as those commands which commence, “ Thou shalt not.” 


* * * 


If, instead of bothering me with so absurd a question, 

you had taken the trouble to look in the dictionary for 

Herbert Fordwych.the meaning of the longer words, the thing would 

have resolved itself. You would have found that a 

locksmith is a maker of locks; that a monument is a 

memorial, tombstone, or cenotaph ; and that to raise is to lift, to build, 
or to erect. 

Now, ’tis obvious that to lift, build, or erect a memorial, tombstone, 
or cenotaph is not the affair of a maker of locks. Tis a builder’s work, 
as any trades unionist will tell you. 

One might as reasonably expect a bodice-hand to build a ship, or a 
coal merchant to discharge the duties of postmaster-general. 

But wait a moment. 

Do you wish to inquire if *twould be reasonable for locksmiths ¢o 
cause to be erected a monument to burglary? If so, we have to con- 
sider three points: that times are hard; that monuments are dear ; 
and that burglary has done little more for the locksmith than to expose 
the inefficacy of his craft. 

If, however, you seek a decided opinion, I have a simple experiment 
to suggest to you. 
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Go to any locksmith of your acquaintance-——if you do not know a 
locksmith an ordinary ironmonger will do—and ask his opinion of the 
reasonableness of the idea. 

And if he be a truthful man, with a fair command of the English 
language, his reply should convince you. 


* * * 


When certain caitiff miscreants burglariously 
inclined did violate the sanctity of our’ neighbour’s 
Leslie V. Shairp. residence by enforcing an entrance through the coal- 
hole in the pavement, did not we order a patent lock to 
be fixed upon our front door’? 

When all our houschold were away and we had walked abroad, leav- 
ing the key belonging thereto in the garments we had worn the day 
before, did not we effect an undignified and painful entry by climbing 
the area railings and opening the kitchen window, which providentially 
had been left unfastened ? 

We did. 

And, furthermore, we felt mighty secure within ourselves to think 
that we possessed a patent lock which could by no manner of means be 
got to act save by the use of its own proper and pertinent sesame— 
namely, its key. 

And now to draw this merry conceited argument to a logical con- 
clusion we will observe that there be more ways into a house than by 
the door ; that the security of a good lock causeth us to neglect less 
obvious points of assail by which they that burgle do greatly profit ; 
that it therefore beseemeth burglars to raise a monument of marble 
suitably inscribed to the memory of Gabriel Varden and all those of 
his trade. 

But that seeing they have not done so it is very reasonable and 
proper that locksmiths should heap coals of fire upon their heads by set- 
ting the example and erecting a monument to burglary. 


* * * 


Speaking as a burglar, it seems to me that there is 
really but one answer to this important question. 

Edgar Leslie. Surely whatever tends to improve the mental 
faculties and stimulate the ingenuity of the race 
is deserving of suitable recognition. 

What are the facts of the case? 
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The locksmith invents a burglar-proof lock; it sells in large 
quantities ; good. But behold my comrades soon show that it is not 
proof against their wiles, and the locksmith sets to work and brings 
forward a better lock, resulting in more sales, and so on. 

But for us, indeed, what need would there be for locksmiths? It 
would be unnecessary for people to use locks or safes at all did they 


. not fear an uninvited and unwelcome visit from one of us, and so I 


maintain that but for us you would have a great many men who 
would have to seek empioyment in some other sphere of life, with the 
usual result, viz. greater competition and the necessary concomitant— 
lower wages. 

Thus my comrades are indeed public benefactors from an economic 
point of view. 

The very existence of the locksmith is really dependent on our 
goodwill, for were we all to retire from our profession—for ours is 
undoubtedly one of the learned professions—I fear that my friend the 
locksmith would be in a very unfortunate position. 

Burglary, then, being the mainstay of the locksmith’s business—a 
stimulus to seek for better things —I consider that they should honestly 
recognise the fact by raising a monument to it. 


* * * 


Proposals which are reasonable are not usually 
deserving, and I am inclined to answer the question in 
H. D. Loury. the negative. 
Of course locksmiths do owe a great debt of grati- 
tude to the burglars who have given them a reason for 
existence, and taught them in the course of centuries how to make a 
fairly good lock. But why a memorial ? 

Memorials are cold things at the best: one can hardly imagine the 
ambitious burglar being spurred on to excel the deeds of all his pre- 
decessors for the sake of getting after his death a tiny interest in a sort 
of Albert Memorial. 

I will make a remarkable proposal. 

There is probably a locksmiths’ company, with a big hall in the 
City. Let it give an annual dinner to these people who alone render 
locks necessary, and thus make them feel that their services are 
appreciated. The plate might be hired for the occasion from Lock- 


hart’s. 
The toast of the evening would be that of “ Absent Friends,” and I 
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like to fancy that there would be displayed on a capacious sideboard a 
goodly spread of parcels destined to be conveyed to those members of 
the craft who were detained elsewhere. 

Or—if this proposal seems too elaborate--the members of the 
company might agree to go for an evening walk down Southwark way, 
and to say nothing of any experiences that might befall them. 


~ ca * 


Certainly. Locks exist because of burglary—to 
keep burglars ou¢ of our strong-rooms and zz our prison- 
Ian Gordon. cells. Burglars, in fact, drift down the stream of life 
from lock to lock. It is therefore quite reasonable for 
locksmiths to raise a monument to the Great First 
Cause of their existence. 

But would it be wise? If there were no Devil I doubt if a grateful 
country would pay the Archbishop of Canterbury £15,000 a year for 
being good. But if his Grace were on this account to raise a monu- 
ment to the Devil I fear that an unreasonable public would clamour to 
have him deposed. 

Similarly, people would hesitate to employ a doctor who raised a 
monument to Death in his back garden, or even a centist who caused 
a modest tablet, in honour of toothache, to be let into the wall of his 
parish church. 

There is a fallacy somewhere, for what is reasonable is wise. _It lies, 
I think, in the innate unreasonableness of people who use locks. Some 
of the most reasonable men I know, judging them by the above samples 
of logic, are kept locked up by unreasonable relatives. And I fear, if 
locksmiths attempt to rise above such unreasoning prejudice, they may 
have their own keys turned against them, and find themselves unable to 
carry out your laudable suggestion. The idea is praiseworthy, but I am 
afraid it can only be prudently discussed by confirmed Idlers, who may 
be trusted to do nothing, whatever they may say. 


* * * 


Reasonable! most assuredly! It would, more- 
over, be a graceful act on the part of the locksmiths, 
Percy Kent. a fitting recognition of their obligations, a becoming 
acknowledgment of the healthy stimulus which bur- 
glary is continually imparting to their trade. 
The monument should take the form of a group of statuary. The 
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central figure, Burglary personified, might be surrounded -by other 
figures, typical of Petty Larceny, Pilfering, and the minor forms of 
dishonesty which are such indispensable promoters of the locksmith’s 
welfare, and without which his calling would become a mere superfluity, 
and his occupation mz/. 

Would it be reasonable? Why, the idea is magnificent, sublime, 
inspiring! It leads to a vast field of delightful conjecture ; it opens up 
a grand vista of artistic possibilities ! 

For why should such a laudable display of professional gratitude be 
confined to locksmiths? Why should not other trades and professions 
in like manner publicly testify their indebtedness to the special cause 
of their prosperity ? 

Dentists, for instance, might raise a monument to toothache ; soap- 
makers might erect a statue to dirt ; members of the medical profes- 
sion would doubtless subscribe the funds for a memorial to influenza; 
while portrait-painters and photographers should combine to erect 
a monument to vanity. 

There is boundless scope for artistic enterprise in such a scheme. 

London might be beautified ; every open space might be graced bya 
noble monument dedicated by some trade or profession to the subject 
of its gratitude. Think of the varied forms which such tokens of 
thankfulness might fitly assume! An ever-plashing fountain might be 
suggested as an appropriate monument to the English climate. The 
cost of constructing and maintaining this should be cheerfully borne by 
the umbrella-makers of London. A huge obelisk of solid gold, a 
monument to human credulity, could be paid for by penny subscrip- 
tions from patent medicine vendors — unless, of course, they were 
forestalled by company promoters. 

But surely enough has been said to demonstrate the reasonableness 
of the proposition. Let the locksmiths lead the way ! 





IDLER’s CLUB FOR NOVEMBER.— Differences of perception are 
invited on the following subject : “Can a man be conscious of his own 
stupidity?” Opinions may also be submitted. Half a guinea will be 
paid for all items used. All Idlers are invited to contribute ; papers to 
be sent in before October 10, 
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PATCHWORK. 
By AMELIA PAIN. 


e O be let or sold, furnished or unfurnished. Enquire within,” 
said the board that lurched over the wall. 

A woman—a gentlewoman of variable age—had just 
rung at the outer door in this wall, and was awaiting 
admission. She put up her vei!, and looked through the 

stucco balustrade at the house—earnestly. It was detached, in bad 
repair, melancholy—an unsuccessful compromise between town and 
country, like the road it stood in: Laburnum Road, St. John’s Wood ; 
but it was not without certain touches of individuality. The front door 
was broad in proportion to the narrow frontage, and was painted a 
pleasing though dirty blue. The windows, mock gothic, shuttered and 
secretive, were unexpectedly situated. The few smut-stricken shrubs 
in the patch of garden between the house and the outer gate were 
struggling to send forth new green shoots above the old black ones, 
and the lilac-bush was doing quite nicely, in its precocious London 
) K] way. But the big pots, that stood in a row on either side of the front 
, steps, were empty— dead sentinels—a laugh at past ambitions. 

The woman looked long, sighed, and rang again. This time the 
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hollow clang, peculfar to outer bells, produced the caretaker, an object 
of fumbling buttons, and twitching muscles, and keys. 

“Sorry to ’ave kep’ you waitin’, M’m. I’ve got throwed back a bit 
this mornin’, else——” 

“Can I see over the house, please ?” 

“To be sure, M’m. If you'll step this way I’ll be round and undo the 
front door direc’ly, M’m!” 

She hurried away, still buttoning, and the visitor resumed her survey 
of the house—a profound survey, devoid of curiosity. She started when 
the bolts shot back in the door. 

“It don’t look very bright, just now,” the caretaker began at once, 
“but my boy ’e’s bin so bad with the croup this last week, I ’aven’t bin 
able to leave ’im, not above a few minutes. Yes; this is the hentrance 
‘all, you see, M’m. Cupboard for chiny, or puttin’ anythink out of the 
way—you can see better if I leaves the door open—rather a dull hafter- 
noon—looks as if it was comin’ over—and the drorin’-room and dinin’- 


” 


room on this floor—— 

She flowed on. The visitor did not appear to listen. Her pale 
grey eyes wandered over the floor and the walls, and rested on every 
defect of furniture or ornamentation, and on every cobweb ; her nostrils 
moved to every whiff of the close air, the dust, and the desolation, which 
has its own peculiar smell. 


“You see, M'm, it’s furnished oy unfurnished. Mr. Bell ’e don’t mind 
which it’s to be. ’E don’t want the furniture ’isself, bein’ abroad now 
for good, so to speak, but ’e could dispose-like of that. It’s good 
furniture, tho’ it’s none of it noo. Makes a difference, bein’ out of 
use so long—for you see Mr. Bell ’e’s bin gone some time, tho’ the 
board ain’t been up a week. Mrs. Maunding, what was cook. to 
Mr. Bell for seventeen year—ever since ’e come ’ere—she’s a friend ‘o’ 
mine, and she says ‘ 

“Yes. This conservatory is new, isn’t it?” 

“Well, I don’t know, I’m shore. Not very noo by the looks of it, 
but o’ course Mr. Bell ’e——” 

“T’d like to see the dining-room,” she interrupted again. That 
running voice seemed to jar badly on her nerves. 

They passed back through the dim early Victorian drawing-room, 
and across the hall to the dining-room, full of minor pomposities, and 
thence, with more of Mr. Bell, to the upper story. 

“Best bed-room,” said the caretaker, busy at the blinds; “a nice 
bright room this is—lookin’ out on the road. Nice and cheery.” 
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The visitor nodded, and sat duwn on an arm-chair of faded chintz. 
There was something of faded chintz about herself. She must have 
been extremely pretty once, with vivid colours. But, like the chintz, 
the colours and the shine had all been worn away now, leaving only 
an effect of uninteresting refinement and faint twilight charm. Her 
clothes suggested a half-hearted struggle with the fashion before last : 
dark green coat and skirt, something ambitious about the neck, and a 
hat which had tried for spirit, and only found respectability. 

“ Then there’s the back-bedroom when yo’re ready, M’m.” 

“I’m ready.” 

She followed mechanically. 

“ Now, this ’ud made a nice room for childring—nice and hairy, and 
—dear me, if that ain’t the bell again! You'll excuse me one minute, 
M’m. There, not asoul for five weeks and now here’s two! that’s always 
the way.” 

The visitor, left to herself, gave another sigh, deep and unchecked, 
and walked quickly back to the best bed-room. She looked all about 
her, touched the bed, and tipped back the looking-glass. It was the 
same glass —the one that she had chosen herself just before her marriage 
over eighteen years ago; and the face in it was the same, with a hundred 
differences, cleverly painted by seventeen years of remorse and poor 
living. And that was the chest from which she had snatched her 
things on the fatal day—a little linen, and her jewellery, and a thick 
veil—the usual elopement paraphernalia. She groaned. “Fool! 
Hopeless fool that I was!” she said to herself. “ But, oh, I was lonely 
—and twenty-one!” 

That awful voice began again, reaching her from the hall. “Just 
hopen’d all the shutters for a party what come in not ten minutes ago, 
as it ’appens.” 

“Thank you,” said another voice, “ I'll wait till you’re disengaged.” 

“Well, if you’d come up now I d show you the bedrooms first, with 
the other party, if it's the same to you.” 

“ Thanks, I'll wait.” 

The caretaker stumped up again. 

The first visitor was on the landing, ready to see the remaining 
rooms. 

“ Then I'll let you know,” she said, somewhat vaguely in going, “ if 
I decide anything. It’s a nice house, but it’s rather far. No, thanks, | 
sha’n’t require the address. I must go now.” She slipped fourpence in 
coppers into the ready claw. ‘““ And thank you; I’m very much obliged.” 
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They went down the stairs. In the hall stood a man, waiting, an 
elderly, thin man, with a touch of the stage about his clean shaven face. 
He glanced casually at the woman, who was going. His glance stuck. 
Her glance, crossing it, had curious results. She made an unearthly 
sound in her throat, turned livid, as if ghost-stricken, and tottered 
against the wall, hitting a dusty “ Landseer ’ with her hat. The man 
stared, and paled more slowly ; he, too, might have seen a ghost. 

“Good God!” he said, and turned quickly, walking into the room 
behind. She lurched forward and dropped half on to and half off the 
hall chair. Her hands and knees were shaking so visibly that the care- 
taker must have felt herself amply compensated for the past weeks of 
monotony. 

“You took bad, M’m? Dear, oh dear! Lean your ’ead back, do. 
Can you take a drop of something - no? Dear, oh dear! a drop o’ 
water ?” 

The other nodded and sat gasping, her eyes full of silly terror, till 
the woman returned with the water, which she sipped and spilled in 
equal parts. 

“T must go, I must go! Get a cab, do.” 

She rose to her feet and collapsed again. 

“ You must wait, M’m, till you’re f7to go. It’s not good ’urryin’ and 
you not able to stand up. ’Eart disease, I dare say. Dear,oh dear! It 
zs bad to be took like that—all in a minute. If my boy was about now, 
’e’d go for a cabin no time and willin, but, dear me, there's a party 
waitin’ to see over the ’ouse, and * 

“Leave us.” It was the man’s voice, in the doorway behind them. 
“ Leave us,” he said again, “I will attend to this lady. I--we know 
each other.” 

He helped the woman to her feet, as he spoke, steadying her with 
his arm. “Come in here.” The caretaker, open-mouthed, twitching, 
nonplussed, stood turning the silver coin in her hand as the drawing- 
room door closed gently in her face. 

“Well, I’m jiggered!” She walked loudly to the end of the 
passage, and back again on tip-toe, placing her ear on the spot which 
nature had plainly consigned to it. 

There was a faint female sobbing, above an undercurrent of male 
argument. Maddening, but, do what she might, she could only catch 
torn fragments of the duologue : 

The low voice: “ Been all these years?” 

The high voice: “ Cheltenham—miserable life — be alone.” 
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A month later they came again. 
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The low voice: “ Enough for—and comfort ? ” 

The high voice: “ Enough to live on—back in London now —in 
mind.” ; 

The tow voice: “ That I married again—London*when she died, 
mercifully.” 

Bother take it! The sound of a croupy cough summoned her to 
the basement. When she rose again to the hall and resumed her post 
at the door, the sobbing had quite ceased, and both voices were very 
low. Such words as “ wretched past,” “both in fault,” “the divorce,” 
“ruined life,” “this very house,” “after seventeen years,” “miraculous,” 
whetted her curiosity to exasperation. There! “ Divorce” again and 
iong whisperings—such long whisperings that the listener was losing 
patience. Her back ached badly. A cough might precipitate matters. 

It did. Two chairs scraped, and the door opened, just as the care- 
taker chanced to be coming up the basement steps! They were 
horribly pale, the woman still shaky, her veil turned up over crimson 
eyes ; the man muttering something about coming back another day. 
She opened the front door for them, and they passed out. A hansom 
was strolling by, and the man hailed it. 

“Charlotte Street, Bedford Square. What number?” she heard him 
say. 

“107A,” the woman answered, and they both got in. 


It was nearly a month later that they came again and looked over 
the house together, going deeply into details, opening cupboards, 
inquiring about hot water and gas. On this occasion he called her 
Nell, and gave the caretaker half a sovereign. The woman, barely 
recognisable, called him Dick, and wore a dress which was at least one 
fashion ahead. 

There are geraniums, now, in the row of pots on either side of the 
front steps. 

And the man’s club has learnt the beauty of profound and secret 
mirth. 
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BALLADE OF 
THOMAS TRIGGE 
IN FRIDAY STREET. 


A clock is standing in the hall, 
From some old country house it came, 
Its dusty case is slim and tall, 
And richly carved the oaken frame ; 
’Twas haply made for some fair dame 
With beaux and lovers at her feet— 
This much is certain, here’s the name 
Of Thomas Trigge in Friday Street. 





In sober solitude it stands, 

A relic of the days gone by, 
Whose. brazen face and broken hands 

Still mark the hours as they fly ; 

;e The hands are twisted all awry, 

Yet now and then contrive to meet, 
Perchance to talk in whispers sly 

Of Thomas Trigge in Friday Street. 
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And who were you, good Thomas Trigge ? 
No doubt an estimable man ; 
You wore, I think, a periwig, 
And used a chair yclept sedan ; 
And by your side the link-boy ran, 
Through gloomy winter’s fog or Sleet 
Impatient ’ere the play began— 
Gay Thomas Trigge in Friday Street! 


In Friday Street of London town 
You lived, and this is all we know; 
In flowered vest and broidered gown 
You walked abroad, sedate and slow; 
Perhaps, in melancholy row, 
To brave the terrors of the Fleet, 
Your luckless debtors had to go-- 
Harsh 7homas Trigge in Friday Street! 


This ancient clock that still survives 
And softly sounds the silver bell, 
Has proved the nothingness of lives 
Since first its weights of iron fell. 
Our modern men their marvels tell 
In ev'ry advertising sheet ; 
I wonder if they work as well 
As Thomas Trigge in Friday Street! 


L’Envot. 
Prince of Horologists, I trow 
Sometimes you queer old fellows greet ; 
My congratulations please bestow 
On Thomas Trigge in Friday Street. 





H&NRY MOYLE. 





** Now, Tomlinson gave up the ghost in his house in Berkeley Square, 
And a Spirit came to his bedside, and gripped him by the hair— 
A Spirit gripped him by the hair, and carried him far away, 
Till he heard, as the roar of a rain-fed ford, the roar of the Milky Way.” 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 











FROM A GREEN GARRET. 


IL 


Y superior and hypercritical individuals who are accustomed to 
judge harshly it would certainly be called a single apartment; 
To my own simple mind the curtained niche, which not only 
contains my bed but has also a window all to itself, may be 
fairly described as a bedroom, and it therefore pleases me to 
consider that I have two rooms. At.the same time it must be acknow- 
ledged that I am prejudiced in the matter, for I live init or them. You 
will find no superabundance of furniture here. A stout kitchen table and 
a couple of hammock chairs—these are the heavier articles. Upon the 
stained floor are two or three of the charming oriental rugs which 
look so bright at first and fade so rapidly. The walls are adorned, and 
perhaps also supported, by woodwork arranged in criss-cross fashion 
and painted a light green. The spaces between are covered with paper, 
also green, but of lighter hue. A few Japanese wall-hangings, and 
curtains of a material commonly known as art serge, complete the list of 
decorative features. Ina convenient corner several old packing-cases 
do double duty as cupboards and tables, and upon these rest my books. 
Of pictures I have none: those which I possessed formerly were sold @ a 
from time to time when I have been “ hard up,” as the phrase goes. But 
the books remain, and with these I would not part. ~ Here are the four- 
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volume editions of Shelton’s Dom Quixote, and the Decameron purchased 
years ago with my first literary earnings. Here are the essays of 
Montaigne and Stevenson; Yom jones and the works of Hogarth ; 
Burnet’s Life and Death of Rochester, and the Mirrour of Majestte ; 
Pepys and Whitman; Ibsen and Horace; Anacreon and Beardsley ; 
Martial and Kipling ; these, and piles of other volumes, with Domes and 
Quartier Latins, ponderous law tomes and a huge Latin Bible, lie there 
on the sugar crates and boxes in no semblance of regular order, and 
there I think they shall long remain, ill-housed yet beloved. 

The view from my garret is hardly original. It is the view that one 
would naturally expect to find in such a place. Old red roofs and 
redder chimney-pots, then more roofs and more chimney-pots, then sky. 
I count myself fortunate in that I can see the sky. Many rooms I know 
from whose windows you might gaze for ever without seeing anything 
more interesting than a dead wall, a horror of bricks and blankness. I 
do not like dead walls. My sitting-room window has a western aspect, 
so that the room is cool in the morning. Later in the day I draw the 
curtains across, and the room is still moderately cool. True there have 
been times of late when I have wondered whether there is anything more 
conducive to heat than zinc, and whether, if so, it is that particular com- 
bination of metals with which my roof is lined. But a London July is 
responsible for such thoughts. 

I am able to see the sky, and therefore my room is difficult of access. 
You cannot have everything. A few weeks ago, when I was favoured 
with the company of an elderly member of the fair sex who was good 
enough to take tea with me, I heard her wearily counting the steps 
as she ascended to my lofty abode. When at length she arrived I asked 
the number of the steps, but she replied with some asperity that she had 
lost count. I can quite understand that. Although I have never essayed 
to count them myself, I know from experience that they must be very 
numerous. Speaking of my aunt, 1 am reminded that this estimable 
lady evinced an interest in a stuffed cat which inhabits a shelf of mine. 
[t is by no means a beautiful animal, it does not even speak when you 
press it; in fact, my sole object in purchasing the thing was to raise a 
few guffaws from a dull country audience during the sketch which ter- 
minated a nigger-minstrel performance. If I remember rightly, it was 
called “a farcical absurdity in one shudder.” The author showed consider- 
able wisdom in thus limiting the number of shudders, for the audience 
supplied as many more as could possibly be desired by the most exact- 
ing playwright. I believe that on this momentous occasion it fell to my 
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FROM A GREEN GARRET 


lot to take the part of a prisoner whohad been guilty of the atrocious crime 
of purloining a fly-paper. The cat, which we christened Georgie, came 
into court in my arms, and whenever the piece seemed to be flagging or 
someone forgot his part, it was my duty to play the fool with the weird 
feline. I entered into the spirit of the thing as wellas I could. I kissed 
it, fondled it, allowed the children in the front seats to pat it, yelled 
“Kiss Georgie” whenever an opportunity occurred, and finally hurled 
it at the Judge. This, I was told at the time, was the comic business. 

Georgie leads a quieter life now, but he does not invariably recline 
peacefully on his shelf, for a friend who occasionally pays me a visit is 
the possessor of a fierce-looking bull terrier yclept Jack. The first time 
Jack entered my garret he immediately espied Georgie and made a 
wild dash for him, knocking over a few unimportant though fragile 
sundries in his mad career across the room. He seemed disappointed to 
find that Georgie was unreal and delusive ; but in spite of this discovery 
he still goes for it when he gets a chance, and during his last visit he suc- 
ceeded in tearing off Georgie’s left ear. Even in a green garret life has 
its exciting moments. 


Il. 


It is not often that I have the pleasure of entertaining visitors. My 
neighbour occasionally looks in, sometimes to borrow a stamp, some- 
times for a friendly chat. This gentleman, unlike myself, rejoices in 
the possession of two separate and entirely distinct rooms, each with an 
undeniable door. He is a middle-aged bachelor, extremely neat and 
methodical, with admirable tastes in oak and china. The arrangement 
of his room must have cost him considerable thought and care, not to 
speak of expense. He has, indeed, been constrained to perpetrate one 
or two artistic deceptions ; but these are so well contrived as to give no 
offence. In. the centre of this room is a carved oak table, oblong and 
substantial. Over the old-fashioned grate is a noble overmantel, also 
of carved oak. Bureaux and chairs of oak ; small oak china-cupboards 
and others with glass doors; all these have their proper place in my 
neighbour’s garret. From the centre of the ceiling hangs a metal 
candelabra with yellow-tinted candles of a kind so rare nowadays 
that when they were required for the staging of 7e Adventure of Lady 
Ursula they had to be specially manufactured. Rare old china plates, 
cups, and vases are placed wherever there is room. No fans or bows 
here if you please. The windows are made up of tiny panes, each 
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about the size and shape of a toy playing-card. The woodwork of the 
walls is stained oak to match the furniture, and in the intervening 
spaces are squares of that most deceptive stuff which looks so very like 
tapestry, but which is in reality no more tapestry than our street is 
Hampton Court Palace. I have reserved description of these small 
frauds to the last: they are regrettable yet unavoidable, and may well 
be excused as perfecting the scheme. It will readily be granted after 
these particulars that my neighbour is no ordinary individual. His 
visits to me are delightful. Howbeit business demands much of his 
time, so that I see less of him than I would. 

I haye a more frequent visitor. She is seven years old, and her 
name is Ethel. Ethel is accomplished. She can talk, read, sing, play 
games, and draw pictures; she knows any amount of riddles, which I 
am invariably obliged to give up. The last one she asked me was as 
follows: If Roberts and Kruger were in a tramcar together, which 
would leave the car first? I was, of course, completely mystified, and 
my little friend was correspondingly delighted. “ Roberts,” she said, 
impatient to give the answer, “because he wears the car-key.” But 
Ethel’s knowledge of politics does not stop there. The other day she 
brought up a number of coloured chalks with which she proceeded to 
draw some pictures in my notebook. One represented the exterior of 
a house with the front and back gardens so dear to the heart of 
suburban respectability. I watched the picture with interest as it grew. 
The house was of a brilliant green, the chimneys and door a violent 
yellow, but, as a personal favour to me, Ethel consented to make the 
sky blue. The borders were ornamented with shells. In the front 
garden stood Mr. and Mrs, Kruger, looking anxiously at a small kopje 
immediately in front of the door, where they had evidently been plant- 
ing rose trees. I did not like to mention it at the time, but I was 
unable to discern which figure was intended to represent Mr., and which 
Mrs., Kruger. I enquired a few minutes later, but Ethel had forgotten. 
She was busy drawing the interior of another house, which was 
apparently being prepared for a siege. -All the provisions had been 
collected in the dining-room, and were placed upon the table and two 
chairs of which the furniture consisted. Upon the table were three 
different kinds of bread—pink, yellow, and green. Upon one chair 
reposed an enormous pat of purple butter, and upon the other were.a 
number of scarlet eggs. Ethel informed me gravely that these wefe 
not for Mr. Kruger to sit down on, but were placed in that dangerous 
and unusual position simply because there was no room for them on 
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FROM A GREEN GARRET 
the table. I said that I had never doubted it fora moment. I have 
the average Britisher’s rcspect for royalty, but I would rather have a 
visit from Ethel than from all the crowned heads in Europe. Similarly 
I believe that my neighbour would not exchange his garret with 
its little collection of china and oak for a mansion in Park Lane. 
There is no accounting for tastes. 


Ill. 


My rooms were last occupied by an actor who had the fondness of 
a Miirger for revelry and brilliant illuminations, together with the 
modern love of decorative trifles. Fairy lamps, fans, and Liberty silks 
in reckless abundance adorned this little green garret of mine when my 
predecessor reigned in the eyrie. Many strange stories I have heard 
from my housekeeper anent the gorgeous entertainments given by the 
knight of the buskin to his light-hearted comrades—entertainments of 
which certainly not the least prominent characteristic was a sublime 
absence of decorum. I sometimes endeavour to picture to myself one 
of these merry gatherings, the genial host, the silvery laughter of his 
fair guests, the cheerful pop of multitudinous corks, the songs and jests, 
the impromptu dance under difficulties, and, last of all, the parting of 
the jovial company and their lingering farewells as in the small hours 
they descended the old staircase and passed out through the panelled 
hall into the grey morning light. Gradually, by twos and threes, they 
disperse, and I think a few of the less sleepy wanderers stop a while at 
a coffee-stall to banter the proprietor and partake of his refreshments. 
In the garret the giver of the Bohemian feast moves sadly about the 
room extinguishing the dimly flickering lights one by one until at length 
as the sparrows begin to twitter on the roofs he turns in to woo the 
drowsy god. I trust that he used to wake without a headache in the 
afternoon. 

Those who dwell amid quaint and old-fashioned surroundings are 
apt to weave fanciful notions about such ancient localities. There is a 
certain attic window visible from my bedroom which possesses for me 
a peculiar fascination. Ill-shapen and grotesquely irregular both in 
size and position, it nestles under a roof that curves like a breaking 
wave, and in places the rafters lie open to the sky. A stone ledge 
extends the whole length of the house. Immediately in front of the 
window the ledge is covered by some kind of green creeper, doubtless 
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FROM A GREEN GARRET 


planted there by flower-loving occupants as a restful sight for tired eyes. 
The opening is boarded up from within, and the room, long untenanted, has 
been given entirely over to darkness and rats ; but the creeper by curious 
chance has contrived to find nourishment these many years, growing 
apace in wild luxuriance. I think Stevenson would have appreciated 
that window, and I am positive that Washington Irving would have 
found in the patch of straggling foliage a charm akin to that of the 
little garden of Lindaraxa in the old Alhambra. It is true that in this 
instance there is no kind of actual and definite foundation upon which 
to base romance ; yet to me the window speaks clearly enough of the 
greatest romance of all—real life. “ Lovers -have gazed through me ; 
white hands have drawn the curtains across me ; sweet-faced children 
have played with the rain-drops coursing down my broken panes.” 
Here is romance and to spare. You have only to listen. “ Sorrowful 
watchers have pulled down my blinds in token of the mystery of death ; 
I have heard the cry of the new-born child and the curse of the blas- 
phemous drunkard ; toilers and idlers, mournful and glad, young and 
old, have come to me, and nothing I forget.” You have only to listen. 
This window will not outlive romance. A silent witness of past days 
it remains there, and will remain until] men come with the implements 
of destruction to tear down the old walls and sweep away the moulder- 
ing woodwork. 

HENRY MOYLE. 
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DR. ODOWD AND I. 


II. 


HEN I had quitted Dr. O'Dowd, I was reasoning with 
myself as to the advisability of making any further 
attempts to divert him from the course he was follow- 
ing. I decided there and then to give the matter up 
as absolutely hopeless. 

We speak generally of influencing others, whether for good or evil, 
as though the motive power lay with us. But this is what Dr. O'Dowd 
would call a “paralogism.” The direct agency comes from within, not 
from without. What we really do is, either we remove the cataract 
from the other’s eye to enable him to see a thing in its true colour, or 
we create one to blind him-—he must see or not see himself. 

In other words: we just manage, according to our powers of persua- 
sion or dissuasion, to bring down the scale of emotion—to draw upon 
Dr. O'Dowd. 

It was, therefore, out of all question to attempt anything of the kind 
where I had no material to work upon, no emotional self to appeal to — 
nothing but absolute, immutable reason. 

But the grip with which his personality had seized me the day before 
was certainly sufficient to account for the fact that [ found myself again 
at Dr. O‘Dowd’s door in the early forenoon. 

Getting no response to my repeated knocks, I made double sure, 
by a peep through the hole in the door, that nobody was in the room. 

“Can you tell me,” I said to the landlady, coming downstairs, “ where 
i might find your lodger?” feeling as though it were a profanation to 
pronounce his name to those ears. 

“Is it the Docter ye mane, sir?” she returned, her rubicund face 
overspread with a huge smile. “ Faix, then, ye might ax me an aisier 
question.” 

“Ts it long since he has gone out ?” 

“ Wisha, indeed, sir, this is a’most as hard a thing to answer as the 
first. We never know whin the Docter comes nor goes neither ; that's 
what we don’t, sir.” 
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“Then he must have gone out before his breakfast - surely he'll be 
back directly ?.” I argued, aloud. 

“ Brokust, is it, sir?” the lady echoed ; “sure I never seen him ate 
brokust, nor dinner, nor supper neither. That’s the man for ye, sir, that 
wouldn’t give ye three traneens for all the vittles the Lord Liftinant 
ever could sit down to. It is the drop o’ porter that keeps him alive, 
sir—whist, ye little div’l”—she suddenly turned, with a pinch and 
a shake, upon an unprovoking little child that stood clinging to her 
skirts and sucking its finger—* hould—hould, I tell ye ; the gintleman has 
no pennies for ye.” 

I was, however, glad to have her take the initiative, knowing from 
the start that it would be prudent to pave the way towards future 
occasions. 

“Yerra, don’ mind him, sir,” she protested, as she watched me 
making a move in the desired direction, “you shouldn’t take notice 
o’ the likes of him. It is a way thim childer have got to be axin’ 
pennies from strangers—an’ is it a shillin’ ye’d be givin’ to him, agragal ! 
Sure it'll be only snapped off of him the minit he goes outside the 
door--what do ye say to the nice gintleman after givin’ ye a whole 
shillin’ to yerself? Say ‘ta-ta,’ ye little monkey. 

“T’ll taich ye, be the hooky, ye little ignorant ruffian!” she 
resumed, finding her injunction left unheeded—very necessarily, I should 
judge from the size and age of the culprit—“ ‘ta-ta,’ now—say it” -- whack! 
whack! “Indeed, sir, it isn’t kind mother for him to have sich bad 
manners. I dunno where he brought it from,I promise ye, sir. Thank 
ye kindly, sir! Long life to ye, sir! The Lord increase ye, sir!” 

From the Coombe to Kildare Street is a long way, in more than the 
geographical sense of the word. But, preoccupied as I was with my 
thoughts and speculations, consequent upon the disappointment, it 
seemed to me I had not had time to traverse a hundred yards when I 
found myself at the gates of the Museum. 

I could scarcely hold myself responsible for being at that spot— of 
all others—as I had no preyjous fixed idea of going there. However, 
as it happened, I could nof*see what better I might do than turning 
into the National Library. 

A strange feeling of depression and stagnation overcame me when 
I had mounted the broad stairs, with their serpentine balustrades in 
Connemara marbie, and finally passed the turnstile. Years had passed 
since I was last in it; whole worlds might have been revolutionised 
since — but here was this place in the exact same condition as I had 
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left it, not a pin disturbed, not a pin added, not a pintaken away. The 
same old encyclopedias and dictionaries, each in its own old groove ; 
the same old pewter inkstands, containing the same quantity of ink ; 
the same old blotting-papers, bearing the same old spots and blotches. 

The only change I noticed was the increase in the number of young 
women, each with a pile of closely covered foolscap before her. I might 
have said they were all writing novels, but they seemed too engrossed, 
and their goose-quills travelled too slow for that. 

I never could undertake any serious reading in a place where every- 
thing is smoothly ironed out for me: where books are so accessible, 
assistants so courteous, and surroundings so Juxurious. This perfect 
order of things, I find, is the worst enemy to spontaneous thought. 
But, of course, intellects, like tastes, differ. However, as I was going 
the round of the shelves to pick up some light volume, my ear was 
suddenly assailed by that distressing scratch—scratch—scratch so 
peculiar to the goose-quill. I should have said, in this case in particular, 
that its manipulator was seized with paroxysms of energy at irregular 
intervals, from the manner in which the grating noise now ceased, and 
again re-started, making it more disagreeable than if it were left to go 
on undisturbed. Presently I sent my eyes wandering in the direction 
of the sound, and—to my great delight—they had settled themselves 
upon none other than Dr. O‘Dowd. 

In a moment I stood beside him, with my hand on his shoulder. 

He looked up, and without saying a word or displaying the least 
sign of surprise in any manner, he made a few scratches on a piece of 
paper and handed it to me. 

“ Meet me at the gate at closing hour,” I deciphered. 

I looked up again, but the man had his head and shoulders buried 
in the heap of books surrounding him, and I might have been a 
thousand miles away. 

For the second time I laid my hand on his shoulder to arouse him. 
But all the response he made was to point with his quill towards the paper 
in my hand, as though he might say: “ Yq have got your answer— 
haven’t you?” 

But this seeming slight had not in the least touched me, as, indeed, 
[ could scarcely conceive anything unpardonable in the man, no matter 
what he might do--a privilege shared by fool and philosopher alike. 

At ten o’clock I was duly awaiting him at the gate. 

“Good man, Leeson!” he shouted, the moment he laid his eye on 
me. “I knew you'd come.” 
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“But why would you not notice me to-day ?” I demanded, prompted 
by no other feeling than. curiosity. 

“ Ah, hang it—I have gota piece of cross work todo. Some medical 
fellow asked me to help him through with his translation of a Dutch 
work on therapeutics. It is dam cross work, I tell you. I have to 
fight my way through those old dictionaries and text-books you saw 
me at.” 

“ But how on earth,” I asked, astonished, “can you undertake trans- 
lating from a strange language, with nothing to guide you but the too 
oft misguiding dictionaries ? ” 

“Can't I, though ?” he returned, contemptuously. “I have done it 
before, from the Italian, and been complimented by the author, too.” 

I shrugged my shoulders in mystery and admiration, as we walked 
on for some distance in silence. 

“ But, nevertheless,” I began anew, presently, “why would you not 
throw me as much as a look to-day ?” 

“] was working,” was the laconic reply. 

“ You are a wonderful fellow, O‘Dowd,” I remarked, mystified. 

“No,” he protested, suddenly halting and confronting me, “I was 
working, you will understand me; and this is where the practical side 
of my philosophy comes in. Work is all. It is the only apology-for 
living ; it is the only refuge from that contemptible self that, like a 
sickly, fidgety, rickety child, is always whining and whimpering inside 
you, now for this, now for that, as Schopenhauer says: ‘ Der Wille’ 

which, of course, is all the same—‘ ist sur ewigen Unbefriedigung 
verdammt, But I can tell you, if Schopenhauer detested that rotten 
self half so soundly as I do, he wouldn’t have left his philosophy in the 
lurch. What good in telling us: ‘Kein Wille, keine Vorstellung, keine 
Welt, without showing us a way of escaping that We//e? How the 
devil are you to shake it off as long as you have got that dam self about 
you? Both are one, as I have just told you, and the one is both. There 
now, Arthur Schopenhauer claims to have acted the optician to the 
oculist of Immanuel Kant. Now, it is all very fine removing a cataract 
from a man’s eyes and providing him with the proper glasses, but of 
what good is it then, when after all you leave your man sticking in the 
midst of a primeval forest? But see here, old man, Dr. William 
O'Dowd of the Coombe comes to point the way out. Here it is—here: 
Work, Work, Work. Do you want to shut yourself out from yourself 
and the world ?—work. It is the only way. But as you must will to 
work, that’s where Schopenhauer uses the wrong word. Instead of 
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‘Kein’ it should be ‘Ein’—Ein Wille—keine Vorstellung, keine Welt. 
And that’s also where your brilliant Seneca blunders. Man differs from 
God in another point besides duration. It has taken God a full week’s 
exercise of Will to create a world; but any moment he chooses Dr. 
O'Dowd says : ‘ /ch wolle!—und da gibt’'s nie mehr eine Welt. But look 
here, Leeson, have you got twopence about you?” 

The transition staggered me. I could not find my breath to make 
answer. 

“ Bedad,” Dr. O'Dowd recommenced, half pensively, half defiantly, 
“’ll have to get a pint somewhere. I feel quite conflopsicated.” 

“ Conflop—conflopsicated,” I repeated, “is this a Kantian term ?” 

“No; it is purely O‘Dowdyana. It means—it—well, it means 
‘rotten ’—that’s what I feel now. I feel dam rotten. I’ve had nothing 
since nine o'clock this morning.” 

“Good God!” I exclaimed, “have you been fasting all the: livelong 
day?” 

“And did you think I’d quit my work to go looking after that 
beastly self— to defeat my own end ?—h’m!” 

“ Then—why, here, I'll get a cab to take you home with me ; you 
shall have a decent supper immediately — come, quick.” 

“ Ah, look here, old man,” he said, laying his hand upon my arm, to 
arrest my hurried progress, “ what the devil do I care about your decent 
suppers and all the rest of your crystallised and etherealised bosh! You 
just give me a pint and an old crubeen, and take your continental dam 
for all the rest.” 

Before many moments I had him comfortably settled in the “ private ” 
bar in the corner public-house. 

“But why would you not let me get you something better than a 
pint of porter?” I asked. 

“I wish to the devil youd tell me what that may be. There’s 
nothing to come near or next to it. ... Look here, Leeson,” he 
resumed, directing his finger towards the creamy liquor now before him, 
“there is nothing like the foaming pint. It is something to look at, 
something to smell, something to—— ” 

The rest was promptly illustrated, in the most masterly manner. 

“Tl you what, Leeson,” he started again, helping himself to a 
cheese sandwich, in the unavoidable absence of the beloved pig's foot, 
“if there’s anything worth a dam in this world, it is the foaming pint ; 
if there's anything to make it worth your while trying to get into the 
next, it is the foaming pint. Often and often I have been longing to 
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get there, to solve this great mystery of the Universe. I believe in a 
future state, I do. There's no dam nonsense about that, I can tell you, 
Leeson. My hand is often itching in anticipation of a shake from 
Kant and Fichte, and Hegel and Schopenhauer, and poor old Schelling, 
and all the rest. Fine fellows these—eh, Leeson? What are your 
Bacons, yours Mills, your Hamiltons, your Spencers, to them—eh ?— 
hm!—But Ill tell you the truth, Leeson, the expectation is marred 
when I come to reflect that possibly the very man that has managed to 
redeem this world from its positive worthlessness might have got no 
footing in the next. But of course Kant will tell you this is illusory, as 
the empirical factor fails you there, and without that your intellectual 
notions are not worth a continental dam.” 

“ Halloa—halloa! Dr. O‘Dowd! the Doctor here!” broke upon our 
ears, as the door opened and a number of young fellows with the 
“student” unmistakably stamped upon each of them, came crowding 
about the object of their eager attention, almost smothering him with 
their highly animated caresses. 

I saw at a glance that my friend was a universal favourite, and it 
filled me with an honest pride—a pride whose origin lay not in self- 
congratulation upon finding my taste endorsed by everybody else. I 
was happy for my friend’s sake. 

“What’ll you have—what'll you have, Doctor?” they presently 
clamoured, in competition, each one greedy to treat Dr. O‘Dowd. 

“ A speech —a speech from the Doctor!” somebody demanded, when 
the glasses were brought in. 

‘*A speech—a speech, Doctor!” the cry was immediately taken up 
by all. “ A speech—hip-hip-hurrah ! ” 

Before he knew what was going to happen, Dr. O‘Dowd was bundled 
upon the table, from which there was no escape. 

For a moment or two the Doctor stood silent, whether in amazement 
or meditation, then he brushed his moustache and began :— 

“Well, lads, you want a speech. I tell, you, a speech is the rottenest 
thing you can get from any man—-.” 

“ Not from you —not from you, Doctor !” came several loud protests. 

“ Don’t make so sure of that, boys,” the speaker cautioned them ; “ I 
could think of but one subject to talk about at this moment, and you'll 
be bound to admit the one-half of it is rotten. But perhaps I may be 
mistaken, for, you will understand, that to a metaphysician, das Ding an 
sich ist unerkennbar. At any rate, since all we perceive must be done 
so through the means of space and time, that part of my subject referred 
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to will largely depend upon the amount of space and time consumed by 
its presence and existence respectively. The subject I am to discuss, 
boys, is 

“WOMAN AND WINE.” 

“Hear! hear! hear!” was the general greeting to this. 

“T had no doubt from the start,’ the Doctor went: on, “that as 
members of the ancient Hell-fire Club, and worshippers of the Devil, 
you will be interested in his works, good or bad. That they are that, I 
will prove to you, lads, by a plain syllogism in Barbara. But first let 
me make some preliminary explanations, by historical facts. It is 
commonly accredited to Martin Luther to have said: ‘ Wer nicht hebt 
Wein, Wetb und Gesang, der bleibt ein Narr sein Lebenlang. Very well, 
here we have the fact that WOMAN and WINE have been most vigorously 
recommended by a clergyman. Now, another fact very well known, is 
that all things made of the devil are recommended by clergymen ; not 
perhaps in that rough-and-ready style of honest Martin, but it is done, 
nevertheless, with the aid of a certain figure of rhetoric. That this is 
so, is plainly seen by the effect. For instance, everybody knows that 
the best read books are those expurgated by the Pope, the best loved 
women are other men’s wives, and so forthe Now we come to it, lads: 


here is my logical proof as to the authorship of WOMAN and WINE. . 


WoMAN and WINE are recommended by a cle:gyman, all things recom- 
mended by a clergyman are of the devil, therefore WOMAN arid WINE 
are of the devil.” 

“Hear! hear! hear! good old Doctor!” 

“ WOMAN and WINE,” Dr. O‘Dowd resumed, “ like the art of certain 
artists, are a unity of diversity. Springing as they do from the one 
source, and nearly always going hand in hand together, yet how widely 
do they differ in their characteristics! For instance, you never come 
across a woman but she is the youngest of the young; the reverse 
with wine. Again, 7x vino veritas,as you all know ; but woman has 
never been known to speak her mind in a plain straight way, so as not 
to misguide others, but once in her life ; and that is, when she says‘ yes’ 
to the clergyman. WOMAN and WINE, boys——” 

“Time is up, gentlemen,” the landlord abruptly announced. 

I saw my friend being whirled away by his boisterous admirers in 
the direction of O’Connell’s Bridge, while I went my own way, feeling 
not a little jealous, and speculating upon the chances of my seeing him 


to-morrow. 


HALITVACK. 
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THE SCARLET WOMAN. 


ITI. 





" AW good ’ll come o't, my dear; I war’n’ that.” Mrs. 
Cuddeford issued warrants on slight provocation, as her 
neighbours knew, but they were inclined to agree with her 
in the question now debating. 

“’Tis thicky way, you know. A man’s a man; I’m 

a married woman: I knaw.” 

“ None better, Mrs. Cuddeford ; none better.” 

“Thanks be. Well, whe’rer’s a passon, or a priest, or what not, 
flesh an’ blood is human natur’. I got no maids: nort to do wi’ me; I 
bain’t ’urt. But vor a passon—I dawn’t like mun—do you?” 

“Human natur’ be a terr’ble thing, zure ’nuff, Mrs. Cuddeford.’ I 
mine the time when I ’ad all my work cut out vor to resist human 
natur’”—being synonymous here with passion. 

“ An’ ’e too, I war’n’. What’s a priest, though ’e wear'th a weddin’ 
ring, but a lusty man, my dear? I dawn't want vor to scandalise the 
passon ; but right’s right.” 

“ The maid, too——” 

“Maid! The hussy!” 

“Well, er’ve not got common daicency bout ’er. Fie!” 

“Fie, you may zay! The maid! I war'n’ I knaw when——But 
‘tis naw good tellin’.” 

“Vus’ to communion airly marnin’—’zif there wadden better to be 
doin’ ’bout ’er work. Then all weathers an’ all times to church to 
confess ‘er zins! Lor’-a-massy, what a job! An’ a green glaze on the 
eyes of Tom Burch. My dears, if my man ’ad ever ’af zich a raison 
‘er’'d a killed me dead.” 

“My man bain’t a jealous wan, but, as I zaid to mun las’ night, ’e 
never ‘ad no zich cause. Veyther Taylor, wi’s meek sneakin’ ways, 
creepin’ about. Veyther Taylor! I’d veyther mun, if I ’ad my way.” 

“ Ah, but you wud, Mrs. Cuddeford.” 

Literally, Bidworthy flamed, blazed, crackled, roared with protest. 
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This sort of talk was in every house. Father Taylor knew it, as there 
was little he did aot know of what was said and done in Bidworthy, 
where every wall was an ear and every window an eye. But he passed 
through the fire as coolly as he had disregarded the rebellion of the 
churchwardens. 

It had all arisen, this conflagration, within a week or two. He had 
not failed to aote his visitors from Long-stone, and he had not failed to 
divine their tragedy. The girl, after that Sunday evening when she had 
made confession to her lover, and walked home to Long-stone with her 
hand held firmly in his, made many a weary pilgrimage to Bidworthy 
in search of that fascinating incomprehensible which the priest held out 
to her in mystic language. The lover’s hulk had felt, as he said, cleaner 
for the forgetfulness of the gross in him brought about by the solemnity 
and strangeness of the Sunday evensong; but there his straining 
stopped. What was irresistible to her was a foreign language to him. 

She went on following the path she saw, at first seeking to take 
him, then going beyond him. It led to the curtained recess in the 
north aisle ; from which she came with eyes full of ecstatic dreams that 
could afford to disregard that the petticoats of Mrs. Cuddeford and her 
neighbours were drawn aside as she passed them in the village street. 
It was, perhaps, a little shock one day to find that Father Taylor was 
loitering in front of her as she climbed the hill from Bidworthy to the 
moorland path for Long-stone. Her cheeks were on fire for a moment, 
and her heart beat fast: a hot wave of suspicion rushed over her. But, 
when she saw his calm face, so pale, with penetrating eyes looking 
through her gravely, the distemper was corrected. He wanted to walk 
a mile with her, to talk—perhaps to ask a question or two. She paced 
beside him till they reached the level stretch of purple moorland be- 
spattered with the gold of furze. 

“You are coming to the church top often, my child,” said he. She 
shrank as under a cut. He understood. “Yes, it is possible to come 
too often. Our duty to our fellows is a part of our religion. Have you 
not been scolded at the farm?” 

“ Above a brave bit,” said she, “ an’ more’n scolded. But I dawn’t 
care. Veyther’s ‘ard; but ’e dunnaw ev’rything.” 

“And Tom Burch—-what says Tom Burch?” 

“ Nort—’e knaw’th me.” 

“You did well to come as you came—how well heaven knows— 
not [. But you have heard—have you heard anything, any gossip in 
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the village? Do you know what spite and malice are doing for you, 
my child?” 

She walked more quickly for a few moments before she replied. 
Then she said in gasps, “ Mun can’t do vor me more’n what I’ve a-done 
vor myzel’. But, zir, vor you—vor you! Shame on ’em, zir!” 

“Never say shame on them,” said Father Taylor. “They may 
know me better one day. They do not hurt me; I can bear a heavier 
iron than that, my child—and have borne. But you they will harm if 
you will let them. They do not understand ; all their ideas run in a 
gutter toward a sink.” 

There was silence between them for a space. 

“You must not encourage them,” he said at length: “avoid the 
appearance of evil—even if it is only a nightmare born of their own 
passions. Come less often. Marry Tom Burch --he’s a good fellow- as 
soon as you can settle it. I will speak to him, my dear child, when I 
see him.” 

He wished her a good-bye, and stood against the sunlight, a slim 
black figure, strange-looking in that lonely landscape, watching her as 
she made on for Long-stone. His priestly office, he knew, hid the man 
from her. He drowned the man himself bearing a heavy cross. She 
was as innocent in thought of her heart as he strove to be. The battle 
within him was unseen of those who, as he returned, eyed him sus- 
piciously, and, when he had entered his house, sat down in theirs to 
such talk as that of Mrs. Cuddeford and her neighbour. 


IV. 


There was a green glaze over the eyes of Tom Burch, the big lover 
who seemed to Father Taylor to be a good fellow. He endeavoured to 
tear it away, but it grew as persistently as any cataract. The girl was 
getting farther and farther away from him along the path she followed 
into mists where he could not see. She seemed to love him still for his 
love of her; but her heart was deeper now than it had been: he could 
not fathom the whole of it. And, peasant-like, want of speech bewrayed 
them. He had no words for his half-formed thoughts and questions. 
There was no language in her to interpret her new experience. She 
but clasped his hand the more firmly, and waited the more anxiously 
for him to speak of a day --the man who was irrevocably bound to her. 
She wanted marriage. In days before, had she desired it warmly, she 
would have asked him for it, and told him in consequence of the lack of 
it. Now, she merely waited. 
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She accepted the counsel of the priest, and in the week following 
made peace in her home at Long-stone by unremitting devotion to 
labour. 

The seventh day was another golden, peaceful day of late summer, 
verging on autumn. She had indulged in many dreams of this 
evening, and was full of them as she walked the seven miles by the 
side of Tom Burch. There was never much speech between them ; 
words were completely absent now. Words would have jarred upon 
her, as she set her eyes upon the glow of the western sky, just where it 
was broken by the purple swell of the down above Bidworthy. 

In her circumstances, nerves were strung at an extreme tension. 
Strange physical and mental conditions had altered her much from the 
woman she had been at Easter. In this way, by the time they were 
descending upon Bidworthy street she had almost forgotten Tom 
Burch, though he walked beside her and her arm rested upon the black 
sleeve of the coat he affected for Sundays. Her eyes strained forward ; 
she did not see the knots and groups of villagers’ they passed as they 
made towards the grey granite pile of the church. Tom Burch, on the 
contrary, was peculiarly awake to external influences. The green glaze 
was over his eyes: through it he saw the glances directed at them, and 
the curling smile on a face or two. That side glance between the eye- 


lids, and that curl of the lip, had ruined many a man before Tom 


Burch ; he had no more armour than a farm labourer may be expected 
to have, who is ever susceptible to public opinion. 

They had reached the low wall of the churchyard ; Bidworthy was 
going to church. Three or four young men were leaning against the 
wall. There was a giggle as Tom Burch and his sweetheart came up, 
and Tom Burch heard a word said that flamed in his brain like a torch 
—a word that no man can hear and be at peace. 

She felt a pull on her arm, and looking at him saw a strange light in 
his eyes. Intent on what was before her, she bad almost forgotten him : 
even now she did not read him. 

At the gate he stopped. 

“T dunnaw that I'll go to church to-night. Goon, I'll wait vor ’e. 
I’ll mait ’e when you come out. There’s zummat I mus’ do. Goon in. 
You'll be late.” 

In her absorption she did not read him even now. A shadow. passed 
across her face, but the thing before her drew her on, and she relinquished 
his arm and went in. Then Tom Burch turned to face the green world, 
with a dull sense of a smouldering brain. He walked back to the spot 
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where he had heard that word, but the speaker and his companions were 
gone. 

He had whimsical ideas now. He had heard of a word that was like 
fire. This must be it. What would quench it? 

The little street was quiet: most of Bidworthy was in church or 
chapel. He first looked up and down, as he walked between the white 
cob walls and the blazing gardens, without striking a human figure. He 
reached an open space before the inn, whose porch projected, facing a 
big oak tree standing on what was once, perhaps, the village green. 

In the porch he saw one with whom he wanted speech. He strode 
across and faced him. 

“ You zaid when I pass’ ’e jus’ now—what ’d’e zay ?” 

The young man stared at the abrupt question, thinking maybe Tom 
Burch was mad. 

“What'd I zay? I zaid nort, maister.” 

“TI yerd a word as I pass’,” said Tom, realising that what he had in 
hand might not be easy. 

“ A word’s nort but a word—there’s many a word spawk in a day.” 


“ Thicky word was never spawk to me avore,” said Tom Burch, “an 


I dawn’t main to yer mun again.” 

“Well?” 

“You was standin’ nigh the church ? ” 

“Iss; I was.” 

“You yerd the word?” 

“T tell ’e there’s many a word spawk. What word?” 

“I baint gwain to repait mun,” said Tom Burch. “ There was others 
‘long wi’ you.” 

“Tss.” 

“ Maybe wan o’ they was the man that zaid the word. 

“ Maybe 'twas.” 

“T ’awp I sha’n’t zee mun again—that’s all.” 

“If you dawn’t want vor to zee mun, thee’d better kaip away vrom 
Bidworthy, an’ kaip thee maid away too: ’twud be naw ’arm.” 

“ What ’d’e main?” 

“] main nort but that. You’m lookin’ shook-up, like an’ whisht.” 

Tom Burch, with an uneased sense of heat in the brain, was thereafter 
sitting in the bar of the inn. He lacked the means to bring this thing 
home to the man he had seen ; yet he would not leave him, because he 
was the only link with it at which he could clutch. He took the 
unaccustomed liquor, and more of it than he had ever taken before. 
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They drank silently for a time. The landlady eyed him with curiosity 
as he shrank back in his corner, seeming to have been shrivelled up by 
the fire that was in him. 

All the little world there was eyeing him in like manner. This 
pot comrade of his was able to give him advice about “ his maid.” He 
wondered whether he really was the thing revealed by that word. He 
drank on, and brooded, and drank again long after the man had left. 

Other men came in—three of them, not noticing him: it was darken- 
ing in the corner of the room where he sat. 

“A church-vull to-night I zeed, as I come along,” said one. “The 
mass-priest is lickin’ into the chapel again, mem.” 

“’Tis all wan to me,” responded the landlady. “I was a good 
churchwoman in awl’ Passon Pentecost’s day; but I’d rayther go to 
CHapel than to church nowaday, an’ rayther stay to ’awm vor choice.” 

“Purty gwains-on, to be zure,” came sympathetic response. “ But 
Veyther Taylor’ve a knack wi’ zome. What 'd’e think "bout the tales 
they tell bout the purty maid vrom out to Lang-s’n?” 

“ Aye—thicky’s a good game. If I was the vella, I’d spoil mun.” 

“Naw good to nawbody,” said the landlady. “Religion! Lor 
bless me!” 

There were eager ears in the corner of the room. 

“’Er’s up to church to-night, mem, as bawld as brass. ’Er walks up 
wi’ the vella zo var’s the gate, an’ there ’e laives ’er wi’ a voo words, 
Like a poor vool, I calls’t. ‘Evin’ Missis Cuddeford—not to spaik of 
others —zeed what’s what? What do a maid traipse in vrom out to 
Lang-s’n vor, an’ knail down in church in the middle of weekin’ days ? 
Way, zo’s to walk part way ’awm wi’ the passon.” 

“Aye! An’ what's a passon wi’ a vow ‘pon ’es zoul want arter a 
country maid like to that?” 

“1 be a paiceful woman,” said the landlady ; “but I wudden zee a 
boy o’ mine put up wi't.” 

“| dawn’t think you wud, mem. ’E’sa rr 

It was nearly eight o'clock. Tom Burch drained his glass, and rose. 
The drink he had taken had been so much fuel poured on the fire in 
his brain. His gait was not quite steady, but his muscles were taut, 
and his teeth were hard set until he spoke. The landlady, not knowing 
who he was—so much of the story was hearsay in Bidworthy — had 
almost forgotten his presence; the others had not seen him. As he 
strode up to the counter they parted, and he stood among them, gazing 
furiously into their startled faces. Leaning over the counter, he said: 
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“You’m a woman, mem, or you wudden a’ zaid zo much as you’ve 
zaid to-night.” 

He turned to the last speaker among the men. 

“You’m a man—in vorm. You've zaid a word twice to-night— 
wance by the churchyard, an’-wance in this room. You wan't zay 
thicky word naw more, ’sep’ if-so-be’s you like this yer well ’nough to 
ax vor ’t again.” 

His great fist shot out : it struck between the eyes, a solid thud, and 
the man dropped to the floor after a stagger. Before they could recover 
from the confusion Tom Burch was gone, and then all three were too 
busy with the fallen man to think of pursuit. 


R. J. WALLING. 


* 
(70 be continued.) 
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THE -f1VOLE 
By INGLIS ALLEN. 


S we entered the stalls the Anartos were producing musical 
strains by means of taking various items—mentionable and 
the reverse—of clothing out of a trunk. I have heard, before 
now, of clothes being noisy, but I really think this must be the 
first case on record of a man’s coats and trousers performing 

the Blue Bells of Scotland. After this, one of the Anartos proceeded to 
assault and batter his brother about the body. What, as Victor Hugo 
would say, did this good man do? Did he hit back? No, he merely 
stood still and allowed the stricken regions to perform staccato music. 
This, I think, apart from the fraternal forgiveness shown, is a case of the 
musician rising superior to the man. It is few people who are able to 
emit any sound at al] when struck violently in the stomach, but when a 
gentleman’s gastric organs yield concerted music on the application of 
an alien boot, we have a glimpse not merely of a unique constitution, 
but of a character capable of illustrating Christian doctrines by the con- 
duct of his daily life. It must be annoying, too, for a personal enemy of 
Anarto’s to find that when he thinks he is getting one in on the belt he 
is really merely performing a musical selection. I don’t know if the 
Anartos ever play football; if they do, it must be refreshing for their 
opponents to be rewarded, say, with the “ Cavalleria Rusticana” every 
time they sit on a half-back. 

Miss Lily English, who, as any of her sex, was not seen at her best in 
black velvet knickerbockers, sang a song about her girl, whose garments, 
as far as I could gather from the chorus, consisted of “One pair of 
stockings and one pair of shoes and a skirt so neat.” I could not help 
thinking that the lady must have found difficulty in getting fresh air, 
even after dark, with so limited a wardrobe, even when supplemented, 
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as we were told, by “one kiss-curl.” Possibly 350 kiss-curls, carefully 
manipulated, might have been of some slight use as clothing, but I can- 
not bring myself to believe that one kiss-curl would be accepted as 
evidence of sufficient covering by the London County Council. The 
bard, I thought, might have touched a pathetic chord by illustrating the 
lady’s still further disadvantages during laundry week. 

George Mozart, who gave us some amusing character sketches, was 
followed by Mezetti and Mora, who did things on the horizontal bar. 
When I was younger than I am now, and equally innocent, I used to be 
informed that there was no such word as can’t. I’ve come to the conclusion 
that this is true, after seeing Mezetti and Mora. They really are marvel- 
lously active. I could not at the time fathom the reason of Mora’s 
costume, but I have since come to the conclusion that it is meant as an 
encouraging example. Thus, if any of us at any future time find our- 
selves in such a dilemma that it is imperative to do seemingly impossible 
things on the horizontal bar in green and pink satin and a red silk 
opera-hat, we shall be able to recall Mora, and gather new courage. 

I cannot say that Miss Vera Vere’s song, “That was just what | 
wanted to see,” was just what I wanted to hear. The vulgar monotony 
of the whole thing was not redeemed even by the striking originality of 
the verse about Miss Vere’s sister “ Mary Ann,” who has a young man 
with whom she sits in the drawing-room with the lights turned down. | 
think this sort of verse can only be of interest from an antiquarian 
point of view. Of her song the first verse was merely inept, 
the second inept and common, the third inept and vulgar. I have no 
fault to find with Miss Vera Vere herself; it is with the writer of her 
song and songs like it—or rather with the public who will listen to 
them. We quite liked the Musical Belles, who played and sang in pink 
satin. They also blew their trumpets—purely literally—with admirable 
vigour. I think, though, the question as to whether a lady is a belle or 
not ought to be left to the public to decide for themselves. As a matter 
of fact I personally quite agree with the affirmative view, but then it is 
preferable to use one’s own judgment. 

Will Evans did things which, if they are not done in a certain way, 
are apt to bore one to extinction —that is to say, he fell over chairs, and 
threw and twitched things about. Fortunately, however, he did all this in 
the particular indescribable way of which I speak, and succeeded in being 
very amusing. He also courted Polyhymnia on bells and things, and 
did a bit of scrapping with an assistant. Further, he chaffed the con- 
ductor, and did not observe “There's ’air,” presumably because that 
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epigram would }ose all its humour if it happened to be appropriate. 
Will Evans is a versatile comedian. 

Ada Willoughby, in a forage cap, sang of the Lady Volunteers who 
are not afraid of powder. She then told us of the efforts of a maiden 
to “improve her education.” [ don’t think anything is less enjoyable 
than the “ tag” song, where the tag hardly ever fits in. The tag “to 
improve her education,” which occurs three times in each verse and 
twice in the chorus, only fits about once in the whole song, and even 
there it’s a bit loose over the shoulders. I give you one line to illustrate 
the curtosa felicttas of the tag in this particular song: 


*« She had good teeth and wore a pleasing smile— 
To improve her education.” 


To anyone who will convince me that there is any point, however 
cryptic, in this, I will present a coloured plate, “ Alas, poor ghost!” by S. 
H. Sime, which was foisted on me with the October “ IDLER,” and for 
which I have no use, as I have not started fires yet. 

Clark and Hamilton amused me very much, or rather one of them 
did, while the other was nice-looking. which was all that was required of 
her. Unfortunately I do not know whether they were Miss Clark and 
Mr. Hamilton, or Miss Hamilton and Mr. Clark, which complicates 
matters, as if I say that Clark was exceedingly dainty, I may un- 
wittingly be referring not to the bewitching damsel in the abbreviated 
skirt, but to the rubro-whiskered gentleman in the openwork trousers. 
However, with the adroitness of the scholarly journalist I will say that 
the sterner member of this dual coalition was exceedingly funny. And 
he is marvellously clever on the Joanna. By the way, I do not feel 
altogether certain that to greet a lady with a resounding slap on the 
shoulder-blades is strict etiquette this year. “Manners for Men,” 
though, no doubt will tell us. Clark and Hamilton is a good turn, if a 
trifle above normal. So sultry, indeed, was it towards the end that I had 
to muffle up well before the next turn, being apt to be affected by any 
sudden change of temperature. 

Of the next turn I can only say, in the words of the bard, that “it 
would take a lot of that to upset me.” Frankly, I do not care about 
music-halls except as places where it is unnecessary to think and per- 
missible to smoke. But I shall go to the Tivoli again—and pay—to 
hear Miss Ida Rene. Miss Rene has a manner. She has talent. She 
is an exceedingly charming personality,and is—lI hesitate to use a word 
which has become so vulgarised—refined. I do not like to say much 
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more about Miss Ida Rene, or | shall become fulsome. As for the 
Editor, he was most enthusiastic about this turn (it is not only the 
upper classes who can appreciate Miss Rene), and announced his 
intention of making a cardiac offering forthwith. He even desisted 
from his amateurish sketches to compose equally poor verses, which 
may be regarded as less criminal in that they will never be published. 
With George Robey came the first allusion to “the booze.” I really 
do not know what music-halls are coming to. We had actually been an 
hour and a half at the Tivoli before the booze was mentioned. The 
music-hall must be deteriorating. Even pork-chops were not spoken of 
last night, and there was a world of pathos in the absence of the dear 
familiar winkle. It is a sign of the decadence of the times. Even 
humour is dying cut. Possibly, of course, George Robey has bought up 
the copyright of the word “booze”; but then he would have to be at 
least a billionaire to do that, and monopoly of this kind would be 


iniquitous. It would fill our workhouses with comedians. At any rate ” 


George Robey was the only man last night who really proved indisput- 
ably that he was a humorist. He also said, “Chase me, I’m full of 
pickles.” He also indulged in the perennial joke about the woman 
whose back view enchanted him until he saw her face. “It was a 
face!” (roars of laughter). “ Sort of face that fits into itself” (yells of 
laughter). “Sort of face that . .” &c. &c. (screams of laughter). We 
are the nation that is chivalrous to women. The same audience will 
yell execrations at the villain in the melodrama who will “strike a 
woman.” That a woman should be under what is—whatever it should 
be—one.of the greatest misfortunes that one of her sex can bear is of 
course inexpressibly funny. Here again let us not blame Mr. George 
Robey, but the public who creates the demand for this sort of thing. 
After all “ Punch” has been working the same joke for all it’s worth for 
years. Even the Editor agreed with me in this. But then I do not 
attach much importance to the Editor’s opinion, as I noticed last night 
that he kept a very sharp eye on me, and whenever I praised or con- 
demned a turn, followed suit himself, trying to pretend that it was his 
own good taste. 

The Sisters Levey informed us as they tripped on to the stage that 
now we wondered who they were. We did nothing of the kind, as their 
names were down on the programme, but, to tell the honest truth, even 
if they had not been their talent was not so great as to have led us to 
inquire. 

R. G. Knowles gives us a good deal of pleasure. He is a really 
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jolly personality, and puts one in a good temper. Some of his little 
quips made us laugh consumedly. Discoursing of different dreams and 
their signification, Mr. Knowles observes, “ Now, say you dream you're 
dead - well, the odds are you’re going to move to Croydon.” Mr. Knowles 
also solves a great ethical problem in his song “Love, Marriage and 
Divorce.” 
** The first one makes you feel all gay, 
The second makes you work all day, 


The third it makes you shout Hooray! 
That’s Love, Marriage, and Divorce.” 


There is a sweeping cynicism about this that appeals to the hardened 
man of the world of my years. I could have listened to more of 
R. G. Knowles. Here again, the Editor saw me laughing, and pre- 
tended to be amused himself. 

Maggie Duggan—in khaki and the tricolour—sang to us in what I 
can only presume to be a code. Perhaps someone can give me the key. 
The chorus ran as follows :-— 


** If I meet Kipling in the gloaming 
An absent-minded beggar will be seen, 
For it’s oh, Jerusalem, 
I don’t know where I am— ” 


I forget the last line, but we may conjecture “Oh, the Soldiers of the 
Queen,” which, if it is not the original, makes at any rate quite as bad 
sense. Asa matter of fact the real consequences, were Mr. Kipling to 
meet Miss Duggan - in that costume—after sunset, would altogether 
depend upon whether the great man is of a nervous temperament or not. 
Miss Duggan next sang to us of a proposal of marriage she had received, 
to which she replied, “What ho!” I have not done much proposing as 
yet, but 1 think that if the lady were to signify her acceptance by 
“ What ho!” or even the most casual allusion to bumping, I should feel 
nervous as to future connubial dialectics. 

Mademoiselle Eugénie Fougére sang to us in colloquial Parisian, 
and the Editor tried to look intelligent. [—who am not a hypocrite — 
frankly confess that 1 did not understand more than two words of it 
(which I will not repeat), but of one thing I am certain, and that is 
that Mademoiselle Fougére knew what she was about. I did not 
admire Mademoiselle Fougére, but I had to recognise her personality. 
For a striking personality she undoubtedly is, and commands one’s 
attention, whether one will or not. After her the anemic performance 
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of the English serio-comic seems very, very thin. Part of the house, 
presumably because they did not recognise any allusions to booze or 
the lodger, hissed Mademoiselle Fougére with intense fervour. Or 
perhaps they thought they were boycotting the persecutors of Dreyfus. 

Vesta Victoria in a pinny implored mamma not to give her the cane, 
under the assurance that she wouldn’t do it again. I hope she won't. 
This simple little song quite touched the great heart of the people. 

Vesta Victoria was soon followed by Vesta Regina, the London Idol. 
Miss Tilley is the only “Male Impersonator” I have ever seen 
who can come anywhere near to justifying the title. I wish, by the 
way, she would give me an introduction to her tailor. It seems super- 
fluous for me to praise Miss Vesta Tilley, as the few hundreds that the 
management will, I presume, add to her salary on learning of my 
approval cannot make much appreciable difference to the London Idol. 
Still, I wish to prove that I do not set up as an iconoclast. (I have put 
all this in for the purpose of further scoring off the Editor, who doesn’t 
know what this last word means). “Burlington Bertie” brought down 
storms of applause. In her next song—something to do with a patriotic 
bazaar— Miss Tilley in an Eton suit sang of a silver-haired granddad 
who presents the blue-eyed children with patriotic dolls as an excuse for 
comments on the war. I wonder why anything after middle age is 
always represented on the stage as doddering and senile decay. Aman 
who has passed fifty is invariably shown to us as being at least a 
hundred and twenty. The silver-haired granddad also leaves directions 
with the little ones as to their conduct when he has “ gone above.” That 
silver-haired granddad is always such a blatant optimist. 

I once nearly lost all my friends—bear with me gently—by saying 
that I did not think Dan Leno funny. It was when he was appearing 
at the Pavilion in a song something to do with a bathing-machine, and 
I still assert that on this particular occasion he was painfully dull. But 
I am now absolutely convinced on the general issue. (Let Mr. Leno’s 
relations break this to him gently; the sudden realisation of one’s 
dearest hopes is apt to prove a shock.) In his second song last night 
particularly he kept us all in roars of laughter. His impersonation of 
the boot-seller is a real character study. And-—to quote Mr. George 
Robey —what a face! I am now writing to my friends all round and 
licking the dust. . 
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AN UNDERGROUND RAILWAY STATION. 


S. H. Sine. 











By WILFRID SPARROY. 


a 
ey, 


‘ are all the slaves of God,” said the Persian Customs- 
house officer. “When He calls, we must go to Him 
whether we are ready for the road or whether we are 
not ; for God is all-powerful and wise.’ 

His companion, Jean Ganimides, the Greek, inter- 
rupted him impatiently. 

“So Pantsa Sahib is dead, heen?” The voice was as chirpy and 
crisp as the Persian’s was unctuous. 

“ Yes, yes,” replied the Persian ; “ Pantsa Sahib is surely dead. But 
what of that? Your obvious duty lies not in mourning; it rather lies 
in meditating upon the means whereby you may turn your present loss 
to your future profit. Very well, then. The death of your fellow- 
countryman, sad and sudden though it be, might be the occasion of your 
advancement.” 

“ How so, my soul ?” said the Greek eagerly. 

“If you could read my thoughts,” replied the wary Persian, “as 
easily as I can read your heart, you might grow rich in the course of the 
next year or two!” 

“I grant that your thoughts are your own,” said Ganimides, smiling. 
“ But what of that? The question is whether they are worth buying or 
not- The mistake you Persians make in your dealings with foreigners 
is in believing that you are the only people under the sun who are 
endowed with the intuitive gift of thought-reading. If I make«youa 
present of the fact that Theagenes Pantsa, my countryman in exile, 
was no dearer to me than a dog is to you, will you tell me what 
your little plan is, by way of an equivalent price, a Khil’at baha ?” 
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“If my thoughts are not worth buying,” replied the Persian, “ how 
can they be worth uttering? I spare my breath.” 

“You do well, my soul,” said the Greek. “I know as well as you 
that the death of Pantsa Sahib might be the means of my advancement. 
Has it struck you that there is now no rest-house at Enzeli, hein ?” 

Turning his back upon the discomfited Customs-house officer, Jean 
Ganimides leaped into his boat without more words, and, slipping the 
oars through the rope nooses, rowed home across the Enzeli harbour. 
When he was out of earshot he gave expression to his feeling in a 
triumphant laugh. But his mirth, which sounded for all the world like 
a camel drinking water, would have died in his throat had he discerned 
the lonely magpie which sped before him on the wing, between the 
cloudy blue of the sky and the misty blue of the sea. For the Greek, 
who was nothing if not superstitious, regarded a single magpie as the 
harbinger of sorrow. 

Now the Aumeh or reed hut, wherein he dwelt with his consumptive 
nephew, was thatched with rushes from the shallows of the lagoon, and 
stood in the middle of an orange grove upon a small green eyot facing 
the Shah’s palace. Thither Ganimides, having moored the boat, addressed 
his eager steps. Opening the gate of reeds, he entered the orange 
grove. A big black pariah dog bounded towards him, barking joyfully. 
The Greek patted the dog on the head. 

“JT am not surprised at your mirth, Satan,” said Ganimides. “I am 
in the same mood myself. My friend, Theagenes Pantsa, is dead—a 
poisonous fellow. He laughs best who laughs the last. So bark, you 
dog of the devil, give tongue, Satan! Ha, ha, ha!” 

Stopping in the middle of a chuckle, he looked around as if in search 
of somebody 

“Where are my birds?” he cried. “ Calypso, Ulysses, come 
here!” 

At the call two tame eagles emerged from the orange trees. At 
sight of them black Satan curled a jealous lip, exposing two rows of 
sharp white teeth, which shone in his jaws like ivory in the mouth of a 
nigger. 

“Still jealous, Satan, Zein?” said Ganimides, scratching Calypso’s 
golden crest. “Get to heel, you snarling pariah, and leave Ulysses 
tranquil. Calypso, don’t be downhearted, my dear. My friend, Pantsa, 
is dead—a poisonous fellow. You shall celebrate his timely death in a 
manner dear to your palate. A sheep’s heart shall be your fare to day. 
As for you, Ulysses, you shall dine off the liver. Whither bound, my 
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friend, whither bound? What! would you forsake the tender Calypso? 
Elle ne pouvait se consoler du départ ad’ Ulysse: ainsi, stay where you are. 
In return for your obedience, I promise that this grove shall be to you 
an enchanted garden, full of every kind of reptile, bird, and beast, from 
this day forward. For my friend, Pantsa, is dead—a poisonous fellow. 
As for me, my dears, I stifle myself with joy at my good fortune. 
It is to me as though I had drunk deep of the wines of Greece— 
foi de Grec !” 

Facing about, Jezn Ganimides cast a speculative eye over the home- 
stead;, There were only four rooms. Of these, three should be held in 
reserve as guest-chambers. Though small, they were big enough, as he 
told himself with a contemptuous shrug of his broad shoulders, to 
accommodate the ‘gangs of Russian navvies who were for ever crossing 
the Caspian Sea in search of a job on the new road to Kazvin. As for 
the fourth room, it should remain, as now, the private den of himself and 
his nephew. This he swore on his honour as a Greek patriot. And so, 
his enterprising spirit kindling at his new undertaking, Ganimides entered 
the room where his nephew lay. A tousled mop of black hair emerged 
from the sheets, and a pair of burning blue eyes seemed to whisper shy 
words of welcome. Ganimides’ face was all beams. His nephew’s was 
livid save for a bright flush on the cheek-bones. 

“I bring you zood news, Achilles. My friend, Pantsa, is dead—a 
poisonous fellow. He went out into the Great Silence at cock-crowing 
this morning, like some evil spirit. Laugh, then, and be glad, for his 
death shall be the means of our advancement. Foi de Grec.” 

“ He jests at death who never had a cough,” said Achilles in a hollow 
voice. “I never knew you to be vindictive before, uncle. Cannot you 
forget Pantsa’s words ?” 

“Not until I have made him eat them by lining my purse in his 
trade.” 

The nephew coughed. “He attributed the failure of the arack dis- 
tillery to your being too sanguine at the beginning and too careless 
towards the close. But why should you resent his injustice now? Did 
you not belabour him within a foot of the grave? The punishment, I 
remember, was so grim and so unrelenting as to call in question the truth 
of his assertion that you could never fight to a finish. The onlookers, 
you will remember, dismissed his charge as unjustifiable, a libel on your 
tenacity of purpose. Are you not content?” 

“Don’t be a hypocrite, #on cher. You know that the charge was 
true. Mom d’un Nom, boy, let us be frank. We are alone.” 
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Achilles reached out for his uncle’s hand. 

“T do not believe that the charge was true, uncle. No man can rise 
higher than his destiny. Your only fault lies in your having a heart 
tender as a woman’s.” 

“ He was right, Achilles. Therefore 1 hate him. Que voules-vous ? 
No man can rise above human nature in this world. While we swallow 
a calumny as big as a camel, we will strain at a truth no bigger than a 
sandfly. Anyhow, this new enterprise of mine shall be carried to a 
successful issue. Listen.” 

“You deserve to succeed, uncle,” said Achilles, when Jean Gani- 
mides had given to him the full particulars of his new plans. 

His uncle’s reply was to open the door. “Look at the sunshine, 
mon cher,” he said, his face all smiles. “The outlook is hopeful, Zez ? 
Half-an-hour ago the sky was all clouds and the lagoon in a mist. 
Now the heavens are as blue as your eyes, and the waters are bubbling 
over with sunshine. I suffocate myself with happiness, Achilles. 
Pantsa’s death means our success. It means more. It means revenge, 
endeavour, energy, life. Ha! ha! ha!” 

He laughed so long and so heartily that Achilles, growing used to 
the sound, fell into a muse upon his uncle’s ingrained superstitions. 
There seemed to be no reason why the rippling accompaniment should 
not go on for ever. All on a sudden, however, the laughter ceased, and 
Achilles looked into his uncle’s face. It was as though the clock had 
run down suddenly. 

“What did you say, uncle ?” he asked. 

Ganimides turned a blanched face upon his nephew. 

“Hark!” he cried. “Look!” he cried again, pointing to an orange 
tree, whence arose the piercing note of a bird. 

“ A magpie, uncle,” said Achilles, in a voice of mock indifference. 

“One for sorrow, Achilles,” replied Ganimides gloomily. 

The reply, a hollow cough, had upon him the effect of asfllip. 

“Never mind, Achilles. I will shoot the bird of doom and damna- 
tion, and my two tame eagles shall eat him up. Foz de Grec.” 

So swearing the sanguine Greek rushed to the balcony, laid hold of 
a rusty muzzle-loader in a corner, and, stealing through the garden on 
tip-toe, fired at the inoffensive bird at close quarters. When the gun 
went off, Satan, whose ferocious spirit was ever on the alert, opened a 
greedy jaw, and leaped to the front. A few feathers fluttered slowly to 
the ground, but the magpie took wing, uttering a startled outcry. 
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Ganimides, stooping down, picked up the feathers, and put them in his 
button-hole. 

“ Get to heel, you dog of the devil!” he cried in a sudden frenzy at 
his failure, kicking out savagely at the dog. 

Satan, uttering a piteous howl, slunk into the jungle, where he 
crouched, brooding, as may be presumed, over the fickle moods of the 
human an‘mal. 

“One for sorrow,” said Ganimides once more, returning to the kumeh, 
and his voice was the reverse of hopeful. 

But although the adventurous Greek plied his new enterprise as 
hotel-keeper with unabated zest and not a little profit, scarce a day 
passed but he found occasion to stalk the solitary magpie in the orange 
grove, and Satan was for a period his inseparable companion. When 
he was not rowing over the waters of the lagoon, or between the reedy 
banks of the Pir-i-Bazaar stream, on the look-out for visitors, he might 
be seen lying in ambush in the jungle, gun in hand and dog at heel. 
He was a bad shot, but his perseverance bore up against his unsuccess. 

“ This time you have escaped your fate, bird of doom and damna- 
tion,” he cried, after the thirty-first shot. “ But wait till 1 get my eye 
in, and then ! will add one colour more to your black and white plumage 
—red, entends-tu, red—and my two tame eagles, Ulysses and Calypso, 
shall eat you up. //ezn, Satan, what do you say? Jealous again, hein? 
What, you thirst for the blood of my eagles, Ze¢n? Learn from your 
master that they. are immortal, my eagles! Azmnsz, leave the birds 
tranquil. As for you,” he cried to the magpie hidden in the jungle, 
“we shall meet again. A demain, mon ennemt, a demain!” 

And for the first six weeks the black dog, Satan, entered into his 
master’s unsportsmanlike zeal with an ardour equally unsportsmanlike. 
His mouth might be said to water every time the gun went off. A 
harmless inedible magpie appeared to him to be fair game. But his 
spirit, for all its ferocity, was not proof against the Greek’s erratic shoot- 
ing. The day came when Satan, tired of following at Ganimides’ heels, 
stayed at home, seeking what he might devour by stealth. A abod in 
the mouth was worth the lonely magpie in the orange grove. When 
Satan had left him in the lurch, the Greek, who was nothing if not 
superstitious, found an unanswerable reason that his pursuit of the 
magpie was bloodless still. 

“ The thrice-accursed bird bears a charmed life,” he said to his 
nephew after the fortieth shot. “And why? Can you ask? The 
reason is obvious. Did not the bird make its début in the garden a 
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His hands went up insticctively. W. Reynolds. 


few hours after Pantsa’s death? Very well, then. What inference do 
you draw from the fact, 4ezx? A coincidence? Where are your wits, 
mon cher? Say rather that the bird is the visible form of Pantsa’s 
poisonous spirit. That heady note of his were in itself proof positive. 
Behold me a disciple of Pythagoras. I will pursue him with powder 
and with shot, the scurvy fellow ; I will drive his mocking spirit from 
its new habitat ; I will slay his feathery body and cast down his soul 
to Tartarus! Foi de Grec!” 

It was after the forty fifth unsuccessful shot that Jean Ganimides 
rowed to Pir-i-Bazaar to meet an English traveller from Teheran. 
Satan went with him. It was a stormy November afternoon. The 
rain fell in torrents ; the wind blew wild and chill, and a mist rose like 
a damp veil over the troubled waters of the lagoon. 

“It is like treading water in an angry sea,” muttered the Greek, 
bending to the oars in the teeth of the wind. “There is no making 
headway in weather like this.” 
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When he was skirting the banks of his island home he caught sight 
of his enemy in the thicket His hands went up instinctively, and-he 
closed the left eye. 

“ What an imbecile I was to leave the gun behind!” he cried. “ My 
hand is steady to-day, and my eye keen as an eagle’s. You look cold 
for all your feathers, bird of doom and damnation! But I am hot enough, 
entends-tu? 1 burn to have a shot at you. It would be the last. You 
think I cannot aim straight, Satan. Erreur profonde,mon ami. To- 
morrow you shall see Calypso eat up the bird, you snarling, jealous 
brute.” 

The Greek was in high feather on his return home. 

“Monsieur shall be served at once,” he said, turning to the English- 
man. There are four rooms in this kumeh, and, as monsieur will 
observe, they are all approached from the verandah. When monsieur 
shall have seen them all, I will give him the liberty of choice. Monsieur 
will not be greatly embarrassed. The room at the end over there is at 
present occupied by thirteen Russian navvies, but there is still place for 
one more. The next apartment, the sa//e a manger, contains five beds. 
One is unoccupied. The next is the bedchamber of my sick nephew— 
how he coughs, Diew de Diew!—and myself.” 

“ The devil take your sick nephew,” said the- Englishman, who had 
ridden a hundred miles that day, and been tossed about for six hours 
on the lagoon. 

“ My nephew is in the claws of death, it is true,” replied the Greek, 
“but God will preserve him from the clutch of the devil. Now the 
fourth room is empty. /e me résume: the first room——-” 

“Why the devil didn’t you say so before?” cried the impatient 
Englishman, interrupting the loquacious Greek. 

Ganimides opened the door. The Englishman tapped the walls 
with his chapar-whip. 

“ Parfaitement,” said the Greek. “It is as though monsieur had 
sounded the chest of my nephew. When one taps my nephew upon 
the chest one experiences a feeling of unreality, a sentiment of pity. 
Nor is the sound produced unlike that which monsieur has just 
heard. The surprise of monsieur is natural. My nephew is con- 
sumptive ; these are the walls of a reed hut. This thin coating of baked 
clay is, pour ainsi dire, the skin ; the bones—monsieur will understand 
that I mean the reeds—lie very close to the surface. In fact, je me 
résume, the similitude between the walls of this Aumeh and the chest of 
my consumptive nephew is very striking.”. 
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It was a question over-night whether the steam launch would be 
able to cross the Enzeli bar next morning, or whether the Russian mail 
steamer would be obliged to return to Baku. But, contrary to surmise, 
to-morrow’s sun rose in a heaven as blue and as cloudless as a sapphire, 
and the fickle waters of the Caspian Sea lay basking in the dazzling 
sunlight. The Englishman, refreshed from the hardships of the road, 
sat at tiffin with his host, while Satan turned a jealous eye upon the 
eagles on the threshold. 

“Monsieur will notice,” said the Greek, “ that the female is the larger 
bird ; she leads Ulysses a giddy life at times, the shrew. Calypso, come 
here.” 

The bird hopped heavily into the room. 

“Monsieur would admire your crest of golden red. Have the kind- 
ness to remark the dog, monsieur. He cannot keep his mouth shut 
when he sees my friends. He thirsts for the blood of them. C'est plus 
fort que fui, Shut your mouth, you jealous brute, Why, it is as red as 
a a comb in courtship, you snarling pariah. Devour my eagles! 
Never! What a feast of colour, is it not true, monsieur ? Greys and reds, 
blues and browns, yellows and golds, and they are of an amiability which 
is wholly ravishing, my eagles. They are the dissipation of my lonely 
existence. I, who dote upon women, find myself obliged in this country 
to live the life of a monk, and I am not of those who have the 
blood cold, for example! Que voules-vous ? My mother was a Parisienne 
to the tips of her rosy fingers, and my father, a Greek, loved no music 
half so well as the frou-frou of a woman’s skirt. I do not live, I exist. 
I am scarce a man, I am a veritable cabbage. For consolation I have 
my eagles. They will come at call, and go away at command, and eat out 
of my hand. Ah, yes, I have succeeded to tame the monarchs of the air 
and sky. The method was simple. By depriving the birds of the 
power to soar I make them dependent upon me for food. Ouz, out, 
monsteur : they console; they all but suffice as a complete consolation. 
The worst of it is I am haunted by another bird, a bird of doom and— 
What ! you come again, bird of doom and damnation! Again!” 

And, to the Englishman’s surprise, Ganimides, leaping to his feet, 
laid hold of his gun, and rushed into the orange grove, the two eagles 
hopping a few yards ahead of him. 

“ Attends, sacré otseau, je viens !” cried the Greek. 

Satan, lying asleep in the sun, opened a drowsy eye, then re-addressed 
himself.to his post-prandial nap. Well he knew that his master was 
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The Greek said never a word in reply. W. Reynolds. 


about to fire yet another useless shot at the spirit of his whilom friend, 
Theagenes Pantsa, who had been a poisonous fellow. 

“Good heavens, man alive,” cried the Englishman, “ you don’t mean 
to say you're going to shoot the eagles ?” 

Ganimides turned round. “Hush,” he hissed under his breath. 
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“Stay where you are, or you will unnerve me, and I, an almost certain 
shot, shall miss the mark. I would only show that bird of doom and 
damnation that I am too many guns for him. Voz/a tout.” The next 
moment the Greek was lost to sight in the jungle, and so were the 
eagles. The end of a breathless silence was broken at the report of a 


gun. 
“ The man’s a fool,” muttered the Englishman. “If he kills either 


of those eagles I’ll pitch him neck and crop into the lagoon.” 

The gunshot was followed by a cry of distress. 

“ Dieu de Dieu, tl m’a traht, ce saligaud Pantsa!” 

These words, “Good Lord, I’m undone by that scurvy fellow, 
Pantsa,” were uttered by Jean Ganimides, “an almost certain shot” ; 
and Satan, now wide awake, bounded into the jungle to meet his 
master, who hove in sight the very next moment, the dog baying aloud 
at the scent of his quarry. 

“You infernal rascal!” roared the Englishman, emitting a fierce 
expletive. 

The Greek said never a word in reply. Walking to the verandah, 
he sank to a chair, and gazed into the sunlight with eyes gloomy and 
dry. 

“You infernal rascal!” cried the Englishman, his voice rising with 
his indignation. “ What did you shoot her for?” 

“One for sorrow,” muttered the Greek, under his breath, still gazing 
into the sunlight with eyes gloomy and dry. “One for sorrow.” 

“What did you shoot her for?” cried the Englishman, pointing 
to the dead eagle in Ganimides’ hand. 

“ Dieu de Dieu, tl m’a trahi,ce saligaud Pantsa!” said the Greek once 
more. This tim his voice was a whisper. 

The Englishman laid hold of the Greek. 

“Do you hear?” he cried. “What did you shoot her for?” 

Then, beside himself with anger, he shook the Greek in his grasp. 
“Why, damn it, man alive!” he shouted, “ you’re no sportsman !” 

Indignation and scorn could not further go. The Greek, freeing 
himself, leaned forward, his elbows on his knees. 

“T did not shoot at her, monsieur,” he said sadly, swinging the dead 
eagle to and fro between his legs. “I shot at that bird of doom and 
damnation—Pantsa! Dieu de Dieu! Vm undone. I’m all alone 
now.” 

“* An almost certain shot!’” cried the Englishman, in an ecstasy of 
contempt, when he had heard the story of the magpie. 
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But Ganimides said never a word in retort. Still swinging the 
eagle, Calypso, between his knees, he gazed once more into the dazzling 
sunlight in mournfu! silence. The floor was stained with blood, and so 
were the legs of his trousers. 

“ As for you, Satan,” he said at last, “ you're in luck’s way. I had 
hoped to see Calypso eat up that bird of doom and damnation—vain 
hope! The bird of doom and damnation escapes, and you, Satan, still 
hungry, 4ezx? Well, here’s your dinner, you jealous brute. A/ttrape 
(catch).” 

He threw the eagle to the dog, then strode to his nephew’s room. 
On the threshold he turned round: the dog, Satan, was bearing his 
enemy in triumph to the jungle. 

“That scurvy fellow, Pantsa, got the better of me to-day,” muttered 
the Greek. “But the next time we meet I will teach him to nestle in 
the bosom of a magpie. Que diable allait-il faire dans le corps de ce 
sacré otseau-la ?” 

Then he entered his nephew's room and closed the door very gently 
behind him. Achilles was fast asleep. 








HONEY STEALERS W. Reynolds. 





TOO OLD. 


By JOHN -M. STUART-YOUNG. 


E is a familiar figure in almost every business house —the old 
clerk. White-haired, thin, with clothes that are always of 
decent black and scrupulously brushed, he sits behind the 
same desk or stands behind the same counter for God knows 
how many years, growing thinner and older and mustier as 

time goes by. Sometimes we meet him in the early morning going 
down to the office, walking the same route he has trod for twenty or 
thirty years with a regularity so perfect that the very policeman on his 
beat might set his watch by his movements. Often, late at night; when 
we are going home from the theatre, we see him through the iron-grated 
window bending over his ledger, for he works slowly nowadays, and 
must work overtime to make up his accounts. 

His eyes are growing dim and he fumbles with his glasses ; his hands 
are losing their trick of deft penmanship, and his brain its swiftness 
of calculation. He does not understand it, and firmly believes that he 
is as strong and able as ever. The boys all about him, young enough 
to be his sons, rush through their tasks and are out and gone, while he 
is still labouring over his. Slowly but surely it is becoming apparent 
that he cannot compete with them. In the manager’s office he is already 
becoming a problem. 

Customers have begun to complain of his slowness. A man, thought- 
lessly cruel, called out that he wanted somebody able to wait on him, 
not that old fossil. A woman, not intentionally cruel, complained that 
he had not matched a sample, and asked why they kept blind people. 
The old clerk heard them, and it sounded like the knell of his own fore- 
boding thoughts. He realises that the time is surely coming when he 
must go. He has seen it happen before with others. First, he will be 
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retired to some other department, with less wages. They will remember 
for a time the many years of faithful service in which he has earned 
double the wages they gave him, and remember that such as he have made 
the firm wealthy and influential. Then, after a time, they will forget 
even that, and one day, when he has been slower than usual, or some 
mistake has passed unnoticed by his dim eyes, they will send for him to 
come into the senior partner’s office, and he will be told that he is not 
sharp enough, and that they have decided to put a youth in his depart- 
ment—semebody who is young and quick, and who can get about 
swiftly ! 

Sometimes they give him a little pension—oftener than not; but 
in either case he must go out a poor, heart-broken old man. They talk 
to him of enjoying leisure, but he never has learned the art of idling, 
and so he hangs about the office after his dismissal, walking by it 
time after time by sheer force of habit. 

To others it is a commonplace enough shop or office. To him it is 
the mausoleum where lies buried his youth, with all its dreams and 
hopes and ambitions, and there is a tear under the smile on the wintry 
old face as he tells you that he has left -- and—and has got “too old” 


for work. 
‘Too old! Tooold! Too old 
Aye, that is what they say ; 


They think my hand has lost its skill 
Because my hair is grey. 

They tell me I’m too old, good wife, 
That I have had my day.” 











THE FATE OF A ROSE. 


[Zranslated from Ronsard.] 


















MARK, lady, mark the rose’s fate, 
Which, flaunting at the peep of dawn, 
With crimson vestures robed in state, 
Now droops at eventide, forlorn. 
Stripped are her glowing robes, and flown 
The damask hue that matched thine own. 


Ah! sad the fate, and short the breath, 
Fair lady, unto roses lent ; 

Soon do their petals droop in death, 
Their wealth of beauty quickly spent. 

Oh, Mother Nature, hard that they 

But live from break to close of day! 


Then heed my warning, lady fair, 
And while thy youth in beauty’s spring 
With verdurous blossoms scents the air, 
Come, seek the sweets that youth can bring, 
Lest Time with death-cold hand deflower 
Thy beauty’s bloom, before its hour. 








PERCIVAL VIVIAN. 




















CONVERSATIONS 
WITH 

EDWARD 

ADAM 

PRIOR. 


N the Boulevard Raspail,a short distance up on the right- 

hand side going towards the Lion de Belfort, there is a 

little courtyard; in it a three-storied house stands back 

from the road. The entire top story is a studio ; this is to 

be reached by a flight of very dark narrow stairs. Here lives 

E. A. Prior when in Paris. How often have I climbed that staircase 
and knocked gently at the door of his little white-panelled anteroom ! 
Knock with me now. Teddy Prior comes after a little time to the door, 
attired in a white painting-coat ; he has the historic eyeglass, the black 
trousers and tie, and he ushers us in with anelaborate manner. We wait, 
you in the spirit and I in the flesh, in that little anteroom while Prior 
turns his canvas, face to the wall. The studio is lighted by one large 
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A Drawing by E. A. Prior. 


side window facing north. There is a smaller blinded window on the 
west side. This studio is painted white, and furnished in the strictest 
simplicity ; a few black-framed etchings in wide mounts (his own work) 
adorn the wall, with some lithographs and Japanese prints. I sit down, 
and he, leaning back in an elbow-chair, plays with the little black baton 
that he always carries when he is not painting ; he carelessly fidgets with 
his nervous hands. I glance at the case of butterflies above his head ; it 
is the bright touch of colour in the room. 
“ Painting?” I say. 


“No, I am lucratively engaged in placing a nonentity upon a canvas,” ~ 


he went on. “My mind is disturbed with this person ; he is personified 
money, a walking bank, on which I hope to draw cheques; but to 
Can I do it? Can 1?” 





paint 
“You can do anything.’ 
“Um—-yes, yes ; but now to paint a millionaire successfully would be 
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a great thing—yes. Velasquez, my forerunner, painted sovereigns. I 
must paint guineas, mustn’t I? Eh? Um, yes.” 

“Talking of Velasquez,” I said, “have you seen Millais’ souvenir ? ” 

“Have I? Um, yes. Millais paints souvenirs of other people; I 
paint souvenirs of myself.” 

“Your portrait of Disraeli ?” 

“Um, yes—not bad,eh? What? I amsick of things to-day. Iwooed 
Nature; I found that I was wooing my godmother ; then I sought to 
win the hand of Art, the daughter of Nature—it’s admissible. I followed 
her every mood. I danced after her, and I crept by her side, then 1 





A Drawing by E. A. Prior. 


took her for my wife. Art! Um,yes. AmIhenpecked? Eh? amI? I 
found myself beating about like a caged wild bird. I learnt to criticise 
her, to master her, to school her—um, yes. This is nothing, nothing. 
Have a cigarette ?” 

I took his pouch and papers and meditatively rolled one. 

“ These suckling upstarts,” he continued, “they fall in love with Art 
and Nature too ; they have no success—eh? what? Then they catch on 
to the coat-tails of a man that they imagine has success because he has 
praise. Um, yes. Praise isa cheap sandstorm. What? No,aman is just 
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a polisher ; he takes his little rough corner of the world and polishes, and 
rubs, and smoothes, and works night and day, never satisfied, never 
content till he has made a jewel, and then he leaves behind him precious 
things, jewels.” His hand carelessly rested on a portfolio at his side ; he 
opened it, and turned over his etchings. “ Jewels,” he said again, almost 
to himself. 

He turned round then and tapped his fidgety fingers with the baton. 

“And these young men, ah, and old fools too, imitators! They 
carry a collar round their necks like Pope’s dog. You remember the 
motto—he gave the dog to the Prince: 


*I am His Highness’ dog at Kew ; 
Pray tell me, Sir, whose dog are you ?” 


Um! Yes, sir. You can label ’em Watteau, Constable, Velasquez, 
Sargent, myself. Eh, what? They copy me, and before my back is half 
turned they call me Teddy, don’t they? Well, I believe even I am 
guilty ofthat. Eh? But you doitto my face. Yes. But there, I don’t 
care, I am old now. ‘Le vieillard est un homme qui a diné, et qui 
regarde les autres qui mangent.’ Ah, yes, and he laughs too, but now I’ve 
been rattling on I get wound up. I used to talk well, I did—um. yes— 
did 1? um, yes—did I?” 

I urged him on, 

“But you know, Prior, your pictures, your lithographs, your pastels, 
etchings, your own peculiar remarks, and even a little pamphlet ; the 
world’s praise is very sweet; you are a great man. How do you find 
the situation ? ” 

“Um, yes! But there, every pebble makes a splash—eh ? what?” 

“But you are a handful of pebbles.” 

“ Thrown by Destiny into the Sea of Art.” 

“What better fate? There to be drowned by the waves of Time, 
or, to follow the simile, buried beneath the countless other pebbles. Still ” 
—a wave of the baton to indicate some reproductions of his own works 
hanging on the walls—* some may live, eh ?” 

“* Midnight on the Mediterranean,’ which the critics, those butts for 
humorists, called—‘ Monotony of Mudbanks,’ and one of the public 
bought for 5002.” 

He passed me a book of press notices, his own comments written 
underneath. I was amused. 

“ Stop as you are,” he cried. “I will expose my method. I will draw 
you. I will commemorate this visit by a Pen Pastoral.” 
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A Drawing by E. A. Prior. 
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He commenced to work, rapidly, nervously, gesturing with his pen, 
remarking to himself—little ejaculations escaped him— 

“Now, eh?” 

I could hear the note of the pen on the cardboard, the firm line, the 
lines which felt for the drawing, the touch, and the tone lines, all with a 
separate music to themselves. He drew not as Heleu draws, for I have 
watched him too—the regular sweep of the dry point ; nor as Millais 
drew, with delicate deliberation, untouched by any nervous tension, but 
with a supple wrist, touching the paper with his pen as one touches 
flowers. Scrape, scrape, scra— pe, the note of perfect lines going down in 
order to an admiring posterity. He was ‘not long—not above half an 
hour, I should think—and he came over and handed me a gem. 

Even the austere one, the man of buried sentences, would have given 
in before this little masterpiece; and the Graftonites would have 
raved. In the middle direction of a large sheet of board was a drawing. 
I myself have never been so-stirred by the sweet breath of flattery, a 
figure of myself ; but embodied with what grace, what charm of line, and 
what beauty of tone! 

“ Suggestion—eh ? what?” Prior remarked. “ It is yours.” 

I know that he is down on bad drawing and loose conception like a 
hundred of bricks, but so is he down on the age of the insect ; the 
map-drawing, the camera age ; and here was the whole sermon, a practical 
illustration of his meaning. 

“You have shaken hands with the gods,” I said. 

And the munificence of the gift! I made a feast of it. The mount- 
ing an hors a’euvre ; we discussed that, for it was not “lightly done and 
cast away like any idle pleasure ;” but here was a thing to be prized for 
one’s life time, and passed on to help another person to happiness. We 
talked over the frame, the hangings, light, surroundings, everything. I 
looked at my watch, found I must go, and went, taking my treasure 
with me. 

Have I said too little of the man, or too little of his work ? One knows 
the one by the other. One can see him at the Louvre any day, or at 
the Café Procope, or on some nights at Durant’s watching the billiards. 
He is an honourable man ; he has the light air, albeit his talk is touched 

with cynicism—a needful balance. And in London, in Soho, where his 
housekeeper is French and calls him Monsieur Edouard, you may hear 
the best of conversation and the most violent opinions. 

With the tenderness of a surgeon, he has had his knife in many men, 
and has cut out and lectured on their bad parts. Some, over-sensitive, 
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A Drawing by E. A. Prior. 
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have been crushed, some have kicked on the operating-table, but he goes 
on and does his work, taking his buffets and giving back full measure. 
Meanwhile, I am happy in gazing at my portrait by Edward Adam 
Prior. 


DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. 


A Drawing by E. A. Prior. 
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THE IDLER AMONG HIS 
BOOKS. 


HE powers that be in the world political having, with a charac- 
teristic disregard for literature, fixed upon the month of 
October for a wholly unnecessary General Election, the last 

autumn book season of the expiring century 
has been sadly interfered with. The 
announcements were many, but the publishers promptly decided to 
hold their hands for a time, or at least to make haste slowly, and issue 
their works more gradually than usual ; therefore, much of the season’s 
publishing will come rather nearer to Christmas than usual. Still, 
there is by no means any lack of noticeable new books. The Idler 
finds himself already in an embarrassment of riches of the most varied 
character. History, biography, fiction, poetry, to say nothing of “ gift- 
books,” are piling up around us, and it becomes a matter calling for the 
exercise of some energy to decide upon the volumes which we shall idle 
over. “ Variety's the very spice of life, and gives it all its flavour ;” let 
us then, at least, fix upon diversity of themes to devote ourselves to this 
month, 


Place aux Dames. 
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Having, then, selected our half-dozen works for various superficial 
reasons—their titles, their subjects (not always the same thing), or their 
cover designs—we will now proceed to examine how far we have done 
well. Place aux dames is a good old social convention, in these days 
more often honoured in the breach than in the observance. Here, 
for once, it shall be allowed sway, not, however, merely because it is a 
convention, but because a book on the Eterna] Feminine is the most 
important of the books which I have before me. This is “ The Women 
of the Renaissance : a Study of Feminism,” by R. de Maulde la Claviére, 
translated by George Herbert Ely (Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd.). A 
French critic on the publication of this work in the original described it 
as a sort of “ Bible of the feminine life”; and the description is by no 
means an inapt one, for the work gives, with a wealth of contemporary 
anecdote, the history of the development of woman during the sixteenth 
century from a position in relation to man “something better than 
his dog, a little dearer than his horse,” to one in which she became 
adored as a being from a better sphere, a something spiritually higher 
than her mate, a “goddess.” M. de Maulde’s work will remain of 
permanent interest, a standard authority on a recondite subject which 
the genius of the author has rendered absolutely fascinating. The 
feminist movement of the Renaissance began in Italy, but spread rapidly 
and developed considerably in France, and our author leaves no side of 
the movement untouched. His volume is divided into three “books,” 
dealing respectively with family life, social life, and the influence of 
women politically, morally, intellectually, and in religion. Family life 
is shown to have been a more or less mechanical arrangement, in which 
passion or love was not only not requisite, but was rather an awkward 
element when present, marriage being a mere business arrangement, in 
which the bridegroom sought but a kind of upper servant, with the 
added duties of bearing his children, and where the bride’s father’s sole 
object was to get rid of his daughters at as early an age (z.e. as cheaply) 
as possible. The slow changes of social life are illustrated with a wealth 
of detail, and woman is shown in all her relations as these became more or 
. less modified by certain famous leaders of the feminist movement—that 
almost unconscious striving towards the light which went on for many 
years. Itis quite impossible ina summary to give much detail of so big a 
book as this ; it is, indeed, impossible to give even a summary of it, for it 
deals with every side of woman’s life, with every manifestation of woman’s 
influence during the Renaissance period. And not only does M. de 
Maulde deal with his subject in all its aspects, but he does so with such 
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a wealth of illustrative anecdotes, with such an abundance of references 
to and quotations from contemporary documents, as to make bald 
noting of his “points” convey no fitting impression of what is 
probably one of the most remarkable of the historical works of our day. 
In his concluding chapter the author gives us a summary of the influence 
exerted by the Platonism of the sixteenth century, and contrasts that 
Platonism with the Naturalism of Ruskin, who has “ glorified the worship 
of beauty and happiness.” Started by a few noble women, M. de Maulde 
shows that the great feminist movement was a failure ; but its influence 
has been far-reaching, and I feel tempted to quote the closing passages 
of a book which is as valuable as it is fascinating :— 


‘* And now adieu, princesses, cease to tempt us beyond our powers. Only continue to live 
amongst us. Our age is very masculine, your spiritualism pays us but angel visits now—you 
have been driven in a thousand ways to learn what a soulless commercialism ig like. And yet, 
in your better, spiritual part, you are with us always. We have lovable and accomplished 
women, we have women in a true sense aristocratic, whose hearts are capable of enthusiasm 
and heroic charities ; there have been some whose names even live after them as synonyms of 
intelligence and goodness. We have our Margarets of Savoy, and, in. goodly numbers, women 
whose moral bearing surpasses that of men ; we have even women of energy, and also, it is said, 
of tenderness. The day when they proudly resume the motto Von inferiora secutus, and when 
to their eminent good qualities they add the talent of being themselves, the will to speak in their 
own true accents rather than in a borrowed tongue, «hey will give us back our illusions, and with 
them what was not illusion. 

‘* Let them renounce public life. But let them take complete possession of the home life. 
Let mannish women, if they must, turn doctors, and womanish women turn priests. Let all be 
philosophers, comforters, ministers of love, human and divine ; let them work through love, and 
love through love. Let them have what we lack ; let them excel us, enlighten us, encourage us. 
And in our hearts we Latins shall bless them, as we bless the sun. Passion is a warrant-royal 
of life. 

‘* The moral of our book is that good women should love the beautiful, and that virtue can 
be neither tiresome nor torpid. 

‘* There is no need to be always a maiden of twelve. True sweetness, true goodness, true 
love come, not of zaiveté or feebleness, but of intelligence and personal force.” 


After the ladies of the past the children of the present. And in these 
days there is a very special pleasure in taking up a book designed for 
the delectation of the young. Writers, artists, publishers 

The Annals of all conspire to do their very best when it comes to 


Fairy Land. , 
competing for the favours of youthful book-lovers. In 


the first of the season’s “ gift-books ” to come to me I find that a com- 
bination of “ all the talents” has been at work. Author, artist, publisher— 
all are men who have won the confident admiration of the juveniles by 
earlier achievements, and it is pleasant to find them working together 
towards the production of a single volume. This book is “The True 
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Annals of Fairy Land: the Reign of King Herla,” edited by William 
ee Canton, and illustrated by Charles Robinson (J. M. Dent & Co.) It is 
a curious thing that the idea of this new venture has not before occurred 
to purveyors of literature for young readers, for I imagine that the 
“ Reign of King Herla” is but the first of a series of several volumes, 
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each complete in itself, which shall collectively embrace the whole of 
the “True Annals of Fairy Land.” Mr. Canton is at once one of the 
freshest and one of the best of present-day writers of books in this class ; 
his “ Child’s Book of the Saints” should become classic in its kind, and 
in this his latest venture he has not only written new fairy stories but 
he has gathered familiar tales from various sources. For example, he 
tells of “ The Marriage of King Herla,” but he tells also the story of 
“ The Golden Bird ” (Grimm), the story of “ The Argonauts” (Kingsley), 
the story of “King Lear” (Lamb), of “The Doom of the Children of 
Lir,” and of “The Emperor's New Clothes” (Andersen). Mr. Canton 
has utilised a good old convention for the linking together of the stories, 
for, after telling the opening tale, “The Marriage of King Herla,” 
he adds : 

** And when the dance was done, a horn was blewn bidding all men be silent, and the King 
rose and spoke. As it has been with us in the dark winter days from of old, so shall it be with 
us now in the clear summer nights, since the Queen wills it ; for in the winter days, as we sit by 
the friendly warmth of the fire, we tell many tales, pleasant or sad, so each night of this our 
marriage feast shall some one or other tell a tale that it will be good to remember when we 
have all grown old. Now, therefore, consider among yourselves what tales shall be told, 


ancient or new, for there be among you many of our friends who come from lands over seas, 
and these doubtless will tell new tales ; and choose among yourselves who shall tell the tales.” 


This serves as fitting introduction to the stories old and new which 
the author has grouped together as all pertaining to the period of his 
imaginary “ Herla, King of the Britons of old.” His dedicatory apology 
for mixing old and new will, I fancy, be unnecessary with most youngsters, 
who as often as not prefer re-reading an old story which they know to 
venturing upon another that they know not of ; with many of his little 
friends this combination of old and new will form one of the principal 
attractions of this delightful volume. Then there are quite a multitude 
of illustrations in Mr. Charles Robinson’s happy vein ; while the whole 
book is got up with that combination of richness and taste which we 
have learnt to expect in all gift-books emanating from Aldine House. 

“What shall we do now?” How often the question is put and the 
memory and ingenuity of those present taxed at children’s parties, or at 


home when 
** Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour.” 


We may have tried game after game, but the best of these will pall 
if continued too long, and even the most devoted of us cannot carry “ in 
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our heads” fresh things to do in answer to every inquiry “ What shall 
we do now?” Happily the problem has been solved by the publication 
What of a book—rather, perhaps, I should say a household 
Shall we companion in book form—in the shape of “What Shall 
Play a? We Do Now? a Book of Suggestions for Children’s 
Games and Employments,” by Edward Verrall Lucas and Elizabeth 
Lucas (Grant Richards). Here is a volume with as many large pages 
as there are days in the year, full of particulars of a great variety of 
games for indoors and games for outdoors, of pastimes to occupy the 
mind during a walk or to relieve the tedium of, a long railway journey, 
hints for the keeping of pets or for the cultivating of gardens, and lists 
of books likely to be found acceptable in forming a library for the 
catholic tastes of a family of children. It is curious and amusing toa 
grown-up reader to look through the pages of this playtime miscellany, 
and to find recorded in cold type the rules for playing Blind-Man’s Buff, 
Hunt-the-Slipper, and other games which for the most part children 
pick up as they pick up their mother tongue ; but in saying this 1 would 
not suggest that Mr. and Mrs. Lucas have filled their pages with such 
obvious pastimes as these. Far from it; they have gathered together 
a wonderful collection of material which will prove distinctly useful to 
all who have the pleasant task of finding entertainment for those 
exacting young tyrants “the children.” Round games, guessing games, 
card games, puzzles, tricks, a great diversity of all these will be found 
for indoor use; then, too, all manner of games playable within the 
garden’s scanty plot of ground and for the entertainment of both boys 
and girls are given, with, in addition, useful information as to the 
keeping of various pets—dogs, rabbits, tortoises, squirrels, mice, &c. 
So thoroughly have Mr. and Mrs. Lucas covered the field which they 
have chosen that it will, I imagine, take most families a long time to 
fill up the appendix of blank pages considerately left for their use. 
Among amusing round games there is one which I do not find, and 
which I have known cause considerable fun, that of “ Buried Vegetables.” 
In this game each person in turn says that ne “ buried (something that 
has suggested to him the answer) and it came up?” The rest of the 
company then try to guess what thing out of the vegetable kingdom 
could have come up in place of that which was buried. A couple of 
examples which I remember to have occurred will best illustrate the 
game. One player said, “I buried the British at Bunker’s Hill, and 
they came up——” The answer being “ Scarlet Runners.” The next, 
somewhat astounding question, was put by a young miss of fifteen : “ I 
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From “* The Annals of Fairy Land.” 


buried an unmarried Jady rabbit, and it came up———”_ Needless to say 
the company gave itup. “A maiden-Aair.” “ What Shall We Do Now?” 
should find its way into every household that has children in it, and should 
not only prove one of the successes of the season, but should continue 
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to provide stimulating and harmless entertainment for our children’s 


children. 

“ The reader is indebted for this day’s entertainment to an author 
from whom the age has received greater favours, who has enlarged the 
knowledge of human nature, and taught the passions to 
move at the command of virtue.” Such was the 
encomiastic strain in which Dr. Samuel Johnson intro- 
duced to the readers of the ninety seventh number of the “ Rambler” 
an author who there sentimentalised over the corruption which had 
overtaken feminine manners since the good old days of his youth. The 
author who had “taught the passions to move at the command of virtue” 
was none other than Mr. Samuel Richardson, the worthy printer of 
Fleet Street, who had eleven years earlier taken the world by storm by 
the publication of his “ Pamela ; or, Virtue Rewarded,” and had followed 
up that initial success by his “ Clarissa Harlowe ; or, the History of a 
Young Lady,” only three years before. Johnson was but giving the 
seal of the critical dictator of his day to a verdict which had.-already 
been pronounced by the general reading public. We do not nowadays 
rate Richardson quite so highly as did his contemporaries, nor do we 
laud him for quite the same qualities. Contemporary ladies could 
sing (?) of him in this strain: 

‘* What time, 
What genius can illustrate such a men, 


In morals pure, religion most intense. 
What more? A Christian in the noblest sense.’ 


The Author of 
‘* Pamela.” 


> 


The whirligig of time has brought its revenge in this as it does in 
most matters, and it is a lady who has now written a critical study of 
the work of the smug little Philistine. “Samuel Richardson: a Bio- 
graphical and Critical Study,” by Clara Linklater Thomson (Horace 
Marshall & Son), is doubly welcome in that it is both a careful piece of 
work and a piece of work on an unhackneyed theme. To Richardson 
more than to any other single writer belongs the credit of having 
founded the modern novel, and this fact alone would justify the 
publication of such a book as this ; but it must also be remembered that, 
however the author’s sentimentalisings and moralisings may pall upon 
some of us, two out of his three remarkable stories are still obtainable 
in current editions: indeed, it is not so many years ago that one of the 
most notable of living critics gave us a complete library edition of 
Richardson’s works. Mrs. Thomson has executed a task of some 
difficulty with considerable success, though I cannot help wishing that 
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Samuel Richardson: ‘‘A Biographical and Critical Study.” 


she had drawn more largely upon the printer-novelist’s correspondence, 
of which there is so plentiful a supply extant; by doing so she would 
have made more real for her readers the “ stout, rosy, vain, precise little 
man” (to borrow Professor Minto’s neat description of him), and need 
not have curtailed her critical chapters thereby, for her volume by no 
means errs on the side of unwieldiness. It is interesting to recall how 
the child was here father to the man, how the boy Samuel Richardson 
was employed at the age of thirteen writing intimate love letters on 
behalf of several young ladies of his acquaintance, and how nearly forty 
years later he was utilising the insight which he had thus obtained into 
the female character to create a new branch of literature. Morbidly 
sensitive to criticism, extremely jealous of all his fellow-writers—in a 
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word, egotistical and vain to a superlative degree—Richardson’s success 
made him the centre of a worshipping clique (chiefly of ladies) that 
only made more pronounced his unlovely characteristics. ‘“ Another 
somewhat unamiable trait was his intense consciousness of class distinc- 
tions, and his almost servile address to those in a superior social position.” 
A Philistine, beyond a shadow of doubt, was this man to whom we owe 
so much. As Mrs. Thomson points out, one very notable thing which 
we have to bear in mind when considering our debt to Richardson is 
the way in which he set the fashion to so many writers of greater 
genius than himself. Notable especially among these are, of course, 
Henry Fielding, whose “Joseph Andrews” was called into being by 
“ Pamela,” the publication of which it followed a year later, and Tobias 
Smollett, whose “ Roderick Random” appeared in the same year as 
“Clarissa Harlowe.” The salt of humour will keep Fielding and 
Smollett alive when Richardson is but a literary curiosity. Mrs. 
Thomson is to be congratulated on a careful piece of literary criticism ; 
her concluding chapter on the influence of Richardson is particularly 
good. In quoting Richardson’s views on Rousseau’s “ Nouvelle Héloise ” 
she does not appear to have noted how neatly the novelist turns 
Johnson’s compliment to himself to severe criticism upon the French 
writer—saying that he “taught the passions to move at the command 
of vice.” In her useful bibliography the author does not mention an 
edition of “Sir Charles Grandison” issued in 1783 as part of the 
“ Novelists’ Magazine.” That it was so issued I have two-volumed proof 
upon my shelves. 
There are poets who are acknowledged such by the world at large, 
and there are others who, with all the high qualities of the poet, yet fail 
to appeal to the generality of readers—even to the 
he pr generality of readers who care to read poetry. In this 
number might be placed the Manx poet, T. E. Brown. 
As the author of “ Fo’c’s’le Yarns” he won some measure of recognition, 
but he has, I fancy, remained caviare to the general up to the present, 
when the coincident publication of his collected poems and of his letters 
should attract some fitting share of attention to the personality and 
work of a really remarkable man. “ Letters of Thomas Edward Brown, 
author of ‘ Fo’c’s’le Yarns,” edited, with an introductory memoir, by 
Sidney T. Irwin (Archibald Constable & Co.), come to us in two neat 
and handy volumes, consisting for the most part of letters written during 
the last ten years of the poet’s life. He died just three years ago, when 
visiting at Clifton, where he had spent the greater part of his working 
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life in the College, from which he had retired in 1892. It must have 
been a great treat to Brown’s friends to receive a letter from him, 
for he was always fresh, individual, and interesting —such indeed is he 
now to one who never knew him in the flesh and long delayed making 
the acquaintance of his poetry, but who is ever open to the fascination 
of good letters. We have been told over and over again that the penny 
post, the ha’penny post-card, the cheap telegram, the development of the 
telephone, have destroyed the “ art of letter-writing.” There is no“ art” 
of letter-writing ; it is but a manifestation of nature, and those fitted to 
write true letters will go on doing so, however many concessions Mr. 
Henniker Heaton may succeed in wresting from Conservative P.M.G.s. 
These volumes are proof of it. All of the letters in the second one 
were written between January 1894 and October 1897, and if less 
lengthy than the more formal epistles of earlier generations, they have 
yet all those varied qualities which go to make up letters which have an 
attractiveness for other readers than the individuals to whom they are 
addressed. True friendliness, scholarship qualified with a fine fund of 
humour, keenness of observation, and an intimate feeling of companion- 
ship with Nature—these are the things which are found in Brown’s letters, 
and which win for these welcome volumes a place among our chosen 
letter-writers and a place in our affections. 

“ The Collected Poems of T. E. Brown” (Macmillan & Co.) form a 
volume of upwards of seven hundred pages uniform with the same 
firm’s single-volume editions of Wordsworth, Tennyson, and other poets. 
This distinction for a poet so little known as T. E. Brown may surprise 
some readers. I can only hope that it will surprise them into reading 
“ Betsy Lee” and other of the “ Yarns,” “Kitty of the Sherragh Vane,” 
“The Doctor,” and the other narrative poems, with their shrewd insight 
into human nature, their kindly humour, their true pathos, and their 
wealth of happy illustration. 

“The Chronicles of Froissart, what are they ?—a history, an epic, a 
drama, a pageant, a picture gallery?” In these words we have the 
Siaetianatth opening of the introduction to “ Froissart in Britain” by 
Century Henry Newbolt (J. Nisbet & Co., Ltd.). Froissart is one 
England. of those brave old writers more often talked about than 
read, and it was a happy idea on the part of Mr. Newbolt to rearrange 
and classify portions. of his wonderful Chronicle, that work to which we 
owe so much of our knowledge of fourteenth-century history. Last 
year he gave us a volume of “Stories from Froissart,” but this year he 
has selected those parts of the chronicler’s work which are concerned with 
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From “‘ Frotissarés Britain.” 


John Ball preaching. 


our national history and has made of these a connected whole. The 
complete Chronicle is not easily obtainable, and probably but a small 
proportion of readers find the fascination which some of us do, and 
which Mr. Newbolt tells us he did asa boy, in freely wandering “ up and 
down these glorious and bewildering Chronicles ;” therefore a volume 
such as this does a double service, in that it introduces Froissart to many 
readers to whom he would otherwise have remained nothing but a name, 
and in that it gives some of the most attractive of the Chronicler’s 
pages in a reasonable form. Mr. Newbolt has had a happy idea, and he 
has carried it out no less happily, and I hope that he may meet his 
reward by finding “ Froissart in Britain” among the most popular of 
the season’s gift-books. I should add that the volume is capitally 
illustrated by a couple of dozen plates from old drawings in the British 


Museum, 
WALTER JERROLD. 
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HER CHAPERON. 


WHEREAS my Julia wanders by the mere, 

And I am bold to hail her and draw near; 

Then, twenty-five to one, there will appear 
Her chaperon. 


What time a-weary of the dance we go 

Down some dim passage hung with mistletoe, 

There at the end a grim lorgnette will show 
Her chaperon. 


And still if in the chase she list to ride, 

Or rest from swimming at a water side, 

There follows faithfully, whate’er betide, 
Her chaperon. 


So that when others make dispute about 
The true locale of Heav’n, I have no doubt. 
It is where Julia will walk without 

Her chaperon. 





LIONEL PORTMAN. 
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CAN A MAN BE CONSCIOUS 
OF HIS OWN STUPIDITY? 





John Horner couldn’t. Dogberry couldn’t. Martin 
Tupper couldn't. 
Cecil Brooking. Bid the man who thinks he can be choose his plot 
in Westminster Abbey. 
His epitaph will be : 


JOHN DOE (07 RICHARD ROE) TITIUS (vel SEIUS) 
CITIZEN OF BRITAIN, CIVIS BRITANNICUS, 
A MAN IN THE STREET, HOMUNCULUS OBVIUS 
HE KNEW HIS OWN FOLLY SUA PROPRIA STULTITIA 
AND WAS APPALLED : OBSTUPUIT, DEINDE 
R HENCE OBIIT : 
HE LIES HERE—BURIED. PROPTEREA QUOD = 
¢ 4 HIC JACET. 


“ Take lessons in the absurdities of your own Ego.” 
“A wit what wots what’s what,” says the Latin. 
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“The wise man knows himself to be a fool,” quotes Touchstone. 
But never tells himself so--add I. 
“Our Intelligence Department is not equal to the strain.” —Morning 
Paper. 
Consider all the horrid herd of intellectual charlatans. 
Think of the brain hawkers—the vendors of souls secondhand — the . 
Middlemen who barter ideas pawned with them for oof quotidian. 
Why do they all suffer from stutto-myopia ? G @ 
Because tt pays them to ignore their own stupidity. 
Argal, no man, of either sex, who has to earn his living, single or 
double, can afford to be conscious of his own stupidity. 
“ Heaven be thanked for prevention.” 
Witness “ The Master Christian ” and its correlatives. 









































* a * 


The greater the stupidity of a man the less is his 
sense of the ludicrous. There is an old Italian proverb 
Arless Boggarto. which says a fool never feels a smart. It is well that 
folly is so hide-bound ; satire is lost upon folly, though it 
has given rise to all the finest satire in the world. 

According to Disraeli the finest equipment a man can have to 
forward his fortunes in life is a keen fear of making himself ridiculous. 

Moliére has created in Monsieur Jourdan the finest example of 
stupidity which raises its possessor almost to a pinnacle of greatness. 
The man who spoke prose for forty years without knowing it surely is 
the very paragon of stupidity—and be it said he is wholly unconscious 
of the great part he plays. 

The highest art is to conceal art, and even higher than the man 
naturally gifted in stupidity is he who simulates stupidity so naturally 
as to deceive everybody. It is said to be, by those who have tried it, 
a delightful thing to pretend to be a fool—of course, that is assuming 
you are not one—ad inttio. 

In the practice of diplomacy that diplomat is the most sure of 
success.who arouses no undue watchfulness in his adversary, by appearing 
to be saturated with stupidity and oblivious to the things that are 
happening. Here, indeed, is a man conscious of his own stupidity, or 





credited stupidity—which raises the corollary: Is it better to be a U ia] 
wise man and be thought a fool, or be a fool and be thought a wise 


man? 
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Why am I prematurely grey? Simply because I 
am one of that suffering band who are cursed with self- 
M. V. J. consciousness. 
Day by day, hour by hour, I do stupid things 
because I think I am going to do them. I spill the 
ink, I tread on the cat, I trip over the hearthrug, I say the wrong thing 
at the wrong moment, I break china, I laugh at a funeral, I am conscious 
of my boots, my tie, my new clothes, my walk. I think people remark 
on me as I enter a restaurant or a theatre. Stupid—I am not only 
stupid but DULL. What a confession, and all for half a guinea. 

I miss the train, I drink hot soup when it is nearly boiling and burn 
my mouth. I put two socks on one foot, I lose my collar stud, my 
purse, my links. I get into a railway carriage that has a baby init. I 
read ALL WOOD and MERRY GORILLA. I eat high game. In short, I am 
an ass, 

My spare time is taken up in writing apologies. 

I give Christmas-boxes to people who have never done anything 
for me. 

I wear a chest protector and ride in the inside of a ‘bus. Also I 
have a pair of goloshes. 

I go to see farces and musical comedies. 

I am absolutely truthful. 

I confess I and many others are constantly conscious of our own 
stupidity, but never before have I been questioned in this embarrassing 
manner. 

Hit me again. 

a * * 


No! Nature’s bountiful provision which prevents a 

man hearing himself snoring, prevents him perceiving 

Ian Gordon. his own stupidity. Both merely annoy other people. 
This can easily be proved. 

What do you long to do toa stupid man, to one, 
say, who is too stupid to be convinced by your brilliant arguments on 
the political situation? You want to kick him, don’t you. But, 
however stupid a man may be, can he kick himself? No. Because 
Nature has not built him that way. Now science asserts that Nature 
invariably provides means for obtaining necessary ends. She has not 
enabled man to kick himself because she knows that no man ever 
discovers his own stupidity, and wants to kick himself. 
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Nature has, however, implanted in mankind a singularly clear eye 
for the stupidity of others, and an eager desire to requite it, and so the 
balance between kicks and halfpence tends to right itself. Only tends, 
alas! for to do one’s duty, even to the stupid, is hard in this weary world. 
Still, in view of a poss ble millennium, Idlers may be grateful for advice 
when about to be kicked, given by a past-master in the craft. “Watch 
it coming, and take it slack. Then, if you can, smile derisively at the 
kicker, but don’t say ‘ Do it again,’ or perhaps he may.” i e 

Valuable advice, surely, to the thirty odd million fools who, according 
to Carlyle, people these lands; among whom, alas! even Carlyle was 
not wise enough to reckon himself. 


* * * 


The Club’s tendency is to evade the point at issue, 
to grumble at the task set, to appeal to the Editor for 
F. G. Rendell. clemency, or, under the pretext of paraphrasing, to 
propound and answer questions altogether irrelevant. 
Perhaps the most reprehensible practice is that of 
foisting on unsuspecting fellow-Idlers tales worn, sad, and unsaleable, 
which, with striking consistency, illustrate anything rather than the 
problem under consideration. 

Now I submit that an Idler who, for a consideration, accepts the 
onus of joining in a discussion on a clearly defined topic should cenfine 
his attentions to that topic. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, fellow-members of the Idler’s Club, ours is 
the glorious privilege of adding to the gaiety of nations—I mean to the 
sum-total of human knowledge —-by elucidating the problems, problems 
of infinite moment, which the Editor so clearly enunciates. Shall we 
shrink from the encounter ? shall we wander into side issues ? 

From the four quarters of the earth rolls the mighty thunder of the 
Idlers’ “ No.” Next, please. 


* * * 


Yes, of course. Anyone who sits down with the idea 
of answering one of our “ boss” Idler’s posers becomes 
E. A. Fuller. aware at once that he has been hit between wind and 
water, that he has an aching void from the loss of the 
self-esteem which possessed him a few minutes before, iy 4 
and is now biting his pen an inert mass of unmitigated arrant stupidity. 
I myself pondered for a whole week, scratching my head meanwhile, 
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over last month’s “ Locksmiths’ Monument to Burglary” query, with the 
results my barber suggested “ ’air’s gettin’ very thin be’ind, sir,” and the 
purchase by me of some of his “top dressin’.” I was stupid, I know it. 
What pierces my stupidity most cruelly just now, however, is the fact 
that the members of our Club have not only been prevailed upon to take 
the “veil of idleness” under the absurd delusion that theirs would be 
from henceforth a life of uninterrupted peace and quiet, only to find 
themselves rudely awakened from this dream by a monthly conundrum— 
such as has been rubbed into us for a long period of time past—but 
they are this month to torture themselves with self-examination as to 
whether they and the species of biped to which they belong are con- 
scious of their own stupidity, knowing, as they do, that even if they had 
any high self-estimation, knew themselves to be a cut above their fellows 
in intelligence, the effort to read this riddle must at once reduce them 
toidiocy. But console yourselves, O Idiers; I am come to restore your 
lost confidence. “The perfection of a given type is the signal for its dis- 
appearance,” therefore since in becoming Idlers it has been seen you 
made most perfect asses of yourselves, you have since read these club 
riddles and answers, and are rapidly in consequence becoming the most 
intellectual of beings, having no stupidity whatever in you. 

So that, although the ordinary mortal must be conscious of his own 
stupidity, there is one “ sect,” namely the “ Idler,” which is known to be 
without the quality. 

This is all very stupid—tommy-rot in fact, you say—but I am so 
thick-headed, so dense, in a word, so miserably stupid, I don’t care a 
tinker’s anathema what you say. 


cd * * 


The consistently stupid man, the man whose 

lethargic intellect seems to be in a perpetual state of 

Conrad Weguelin. slumber, is not conscious of his stupidity ; thus does 
Nature compensate him for his lack of wits. 

Consider for a moment what calm, what holy 
placidity must pervade the mind of him who bears with him the in- 
vulnerable shield of stupidity. 

The shafts of scorn and sarcasm, launched at him by the world, are 
turned aside ; the bludgeon snub can batter no admittance ; the poisoned 
arrows of slight glance from his armour as do the diamond drops from 
the back of a diving duck. 
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His life, in the words of the poet, must be :—-- 


** One chubby bliss, 
One long unruffled puffiness.” 


Not he it is who stands, action arrested, hair-brush in hand, to utter 
heartfelt cries of anguish, or turns himself and his red-hot pillow with 
a stifled groan at the recollection of some stupidity he has committed— 
it may be yesterday, or in the days of his youth or childhood—and for 
which there is no forgiveness possible, so long as his brain remembers. 

It takes a wise man to know that he is a fool, and having bought 
his knowledge and paid for it with his heart’s blood, he keeps it to 
himself, for the world accepts us pretty much at our own valuation, and 
it never paid anyone yet to cry “ stinking fish.” 

To be conscious of committed stupidities is the price every man 
pays for his share of intelligence. 

You tell me that the intelligent man does not do stupid things? 
You lie, sir, in your throat you lie—I bite my thumbs at you. 


* * ~ 


I am much disposed to believe that the Editor is 

maliciously intent on solving the problem he has set by 

Thorsgood. marking the amount of self-consciousness—or the total 

absence of it—displayed by the various Idlers who are 

drawn into the discussion. Anyhow, in view of the 

personal character of the controversy, it is to be hoped the subject will 
be approached warily and with delicacy. 

There are, of course, degrees of stupidity which, to my thinking, 
hinge upon the very matter we are discussing—the ability of the stupid 
to comprehend his own stupidity. Most stupids remain entirely 
oblivious of their leading characteristic all the days of their life, 
wherein lies the difference between the stupid and the fool. There is 
hope for the fool, because usually he is a young person, and all young 
persons are notorious fools at one period or another of their youth, 
generally over some other young fool of the opposite sex. Time in 
most cases cures his folly—indeed, it comes out in handfuls, like his 
hair under the brush and comb; but stupidity sits upon the stupid 
generally from the cradle to the grave, and he is the only person who 
knows nothing about it. 

Still, it zs possible for a man to be conscious of his own stupidity ; 
but only, mark you, at the entrance of the transition stage from 
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stupidity to a state of wise enlightenment. The fool often pulls him- 
self up with the just remark: “ What a fool I am!” and that reflec- 
tion is the beginning of wisdom with him ; but it is very seldom that 
the thick-head, the obtuse, the muddle-brain—the stupid —admits, 
“What a stupid I am!” When he does, however, the effect is the 
same—it is the beginning of wisdom. The man who recognises the 
stupidity that clings about him cannot but begin to cast it out. It is a 
long job, for there is generally a rare lot of it, as difficult to evict as an 
Irish tenant ; but the operation is sure as death. In fact, all the stupid 
has to do to get rid of his stupidity is to recognise it—the rest is a 
mechanical operation of Nature. The stupid man knows no humility 
till that flash of hideous recognition breaks in on his ridiculous stolidity 

then his self-abasement is of the profoundest depth, and self-abase- 
ment is the common starting-point for all men who travel wisdom-wards. 


- a a 


Problems in psychology and metaphysics are, it is 

true, endowed with a fatal fascination, but, all the same, 

W. B. Wallace. they have a tendency to turn the hair of the inquirer 
prematurely grey. 

Heedless of my hyacinthine locks, let me endeavour 
to play the CEdipus to the Editorial Sphinx—at the usual risk of 
coming a most ignoble cropper in the process. 

“ Stupidity,” I take it, may be defined as a numbness, or anzsthesis, 
of the mental faculties—a blindness of the intellectual eye, if you will. 

This may be either congenital and permanent, or temporary. 

Now consciousness of any state or condition on the part of the 
human subject implies, er v7 termini, the exercise of the mental faculties. 
Therefore, for the man congenitally stupid to be, or even become, 
conscious of his stupidity is as impossible as it would be for the man 
congenitally and incurably blind to behold the sun. On the other hand, 
in the case of atemporary obscuration of the actes mentis, a phenomenon 
far more common than we are apt to suspect, it is quite possible for a 
man, “when the clouds have rolled by,” to be conscious of,. and pro- 
nounce judgment upon —it may be in extremely emphatic language— 
his condition, or isolated acts, of stupidity in the past. Many a 
Benedict, for instance, has been known to exclaim, “What a blanked 
fool I made of myself when I married !” 

To put the matter neatly in a philosophical nutshell, I answer 
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the question thus: So /ong as the %is continues, a man can never be 
conscious of his own stupidity. 


. 


If a man were conscious of his own stupidity he 

would (virtually speaking) be no longer a man. He 

Laurence Wood. might be a “crank,” or a “ faddist,” or a “ prig,” or an 
“introspective idiot”; but, certainly, he would not be 

a man, pure and simple. Draw a picture of a true man: 

of his fearlessness in the face of common-sense ; of his straightforward 
action in defiance of logic. Is such an one likely to be conscious of his 
own stupidity? Think of all the true men in all the novels you have 
ever read, and reflect: Is there one of them who knows when he is 
making a fool of himself? Run over in your mind a list of all those 
splendid, muscular heroes you meet at tennis parties and in ball-rooms, 
and | think you will admit that not one of them is conscious of his own 
stupidity. There may be creatures whv go about the world in trousers 
and shave every morning and disgrace manhood by their unmanly self- 
questionings. They observe a rule of “thinking before speaking,” and, 
now and then, owning themselves in the wrong. But they are not men: 


they are human jelly-fish. A “man” bullies his neighbour and calls 
him a fool, unhesitatingly; a “man” roars out platitudes with the 
manner of a bull-throated oracle; a “man” will talk nonsense and 


’ 


stake his life on the wisdom of his speech ; a “ man” will act the tom- 
fool and never guess that anyone can be laughing at him. 

Possibly, I am as stupid as my friends in writing this, but I am not 
conscious of it, because | am a man—or pose as one. 

For the benefit of Miss Marie Corelli I would mention that all I 
have said of men applies equally to women. 


The subject for December is : “ Is our national trade instinct choking 
our Arts.” Idlers are invited to discuss this question. Contributions, 
which will be paid for if used, must not exceed 250 words, and must be 
sent in before November Io. 
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THE 
STUART. 


By ETTA COURTNEY. 


HEN the child came into the matted gallery at Whitehall 
it was already latish afternoon, and none were there 
saving Mr. Evelyn, strolling back and forth arm-in- 
arm with Chiffinch, whose new house-warming it was 
that night to be in St. James’s Park, and a gentleman 

usher that was lounging withoutthe anteroom to the King’s closet. 
- But following the child through the swing-door at the end came a 
“bevy of six or seven gentlemen agog with curiosity. 
é g In truth here® was no ordinary child, as its manner showed ; in no 
“ways was it disconcerted by their gaping curiosity, nor was the silence 
* with which with innocent adroitness ét parried their chattering questions 
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arude silence. Yet in years it was tenderly young—-at most nine or ten 
summers—and meanly habited in some sort of scurvily fashioned home- 
spun brown stuff. Yet if’twas mean of habit, behold ’twas rare of 
face. 

Hair of pale thread of gold hung straight round the pointed oval 
of its little tender countenance ; brown and soft as a doe’s were its 
eyes—most timid eyes for belying the staid dignity of its mien. 

“ Heavens!” cried out Mr. Evelyn involuntarily, leaving Chiffinch’s 
arm ; “ but what an angel face!” 

“ And likewise as rarely and mysteriously come as one of these 
visitants,” saith a facetious voice, “though damme ’tis first, and I'll 
wager my soul the last, of such company to favour our giddy 
Whitehall.” 

A laugh circled thereat. 

The soft and gentle eyes of the child passed slowly over Chiffinch’s 
alert brown face, but her look stayed at Mr. Evelyn. 

“ Sir,” she said on her breath, going to him most timidly, “I would 
see the King.” 

Behold our dignified Mr. Evelyn down on his knees before this chit. 
“ My little pretty one, and so you shall.” 

“For shame, Mr. Evelyn,” Chiffinch did cry out instantly ; “that’s 
too rash a promise for a child. Let me tell you the King to-day holds 
himself deeply engaged.” 

“Concerning the nation’s most urgent business,” put in the gentle- 
man usher, that was become one of the throng around the child; “he 
is even now—or was scarce half an hour ago—closeted with her whose 
finger meddleth overmuch in our poor statecraft’s pie: a mixing that 
causeth fine indigestion o’ times methinks.” 

A poor kind of smile from lip to lip answered the gentleman usher ; 
but the great eyes of the child grew wide, and with dubious look 
pressed she close to Mr Evelyn as if he were her friend. . 

“Tell me, sweetheart,” saith he, bending down, “how do they call 
you ?” 

“ Barbara Clinton,” she trilled him back, so that all heard. 

“Barbara!” muttered one there sotfo voce, “ Barbara! ’tis porten- 
tous. Let that other Barbara look to herself from henceforward. Here 
be youth and fairness more than she hath. I lay my life ’twill be strife 
betwixt the two.” 

“For shame! cast no smirch on purity e’en in sport,” reprimanded 
Mr. Evelyn ; then to the little maid : 
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“ Suppose, sweetheart, his Majesty should not see thee? I spoke in 
ill haste before, but the King is a busy man: he hath the weight of 
this England of ours upon his shoulders. Suppose he should refuse 
thee ?” 

“ That will he not, sir, that will he not; I do know for,sure, for the 
King is good. I do love the King well.” 

The gentleman usher did clap hands; then with finger on the 
door’s latch said he : 

“ Would I could for this little one’s sake let the echo of that music 
within, but methinks such pretty sentiments be too pure to live long in 
our smirched atmosphere.” ; 

“ Gramercy ’tis an open-air kind of sentiment hath the child, such as 
must needs stifle in old Rowley’s palace,” another voice answered very 
promptly. 

But Mr. Evelyn did draw the child a pace or two away, and 
whispers he exceeding kindly, “Tell me, dearie, whence thou art and 
what thy business may be with his Majesty.” 

The eyes of the child dwelled upon his benign countenance. 

“ How came ye, little Bab, hither to Whitehall ; and what has such a 
little maid as thee to say to his Majesty ?” 

One firm sweet line of silence were the lips of the child. 

“ All who would see his Majesty,” went on Mr. Evelyn, “ must state 
their business, which is carried to the King ; and then if he will he 
giveth audience. Tell me, little maid, how ’tis ye come like a sprite to 
the palace, and what ’tis maketh thee daring enough to brave a monarch 
all unprepared ?” 

Though the child was grown very pale no word spake she more 
than beseeched him with tremulous lips. 

“Good sir, oh! good sir, I do pray you take me to the King.” 
Withal she was but a baby, and pale, a trifle scared, meanly habited. 
There was that in the mien of the child which did command even while 
she beseeched 

Mr. Evelyn left her a standing by the Venetian casquet, which was 
one of the Queen Mother’s furbishings that as a bride she brought to 
the palace in the olden days; and going amongst the company in a 
low voice parleyed with them for a lit'le space. 

The child with beautiful patience stood waiting by the high parti- 
coloured cabinet. 

Presently comes Mr. Evelyn and the gentleman usher, drawing 
apart from the others. ; 
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“’Tis irregular, ’tis irregular,” this last did mutter ; but Mr. Evelyn 
laid his hand lightly upon his coat-sleeve. 

“We must take our chance,” said he : “if he be in pleasant humour, 
all’s right. For the child’s sake let’s hope he smiles —let’s hope it.” 

So it fell out therefore that this pretty unknown had presently 
audience of the King ; and in this fashion was’t devised that she should 
be her own mediator; though it could forsooth hardly be otherwise, 
seeing that either through timidity or childish shrewdness the little 
creature held her own counsel with a resolute tenacity for silence that 
erstwhile might have saved greater causes. 

The gentleman usher did presently therefore take the child by the 
hand and lead her through the antechamber. Before the opposite 
doors he stopped, and pointing saith he : 

“The King is within ; take heed, child. I tell you he is ill-humoured 
to-day from causes beyond thy understanding ; when he is done with 
thee tap on these panels, and I will take thee again.” 

Once through the doors, which opened but a little space to admit her 
and silently did close behind her, the child stood still and dumb with 
wonderment. : 

She beheld a great apartment whose walls showed her countless 
times her own dun-coloured self repeated ; a shimmer of crystal, of 
brilliant brocade, of sheeny satin dazzled her eyes’ innocence. At the 
other end of the chamber, in an armchair, reclined a plain dark 
gentleman. 

He appeared mighty disturbed ‘in his mind, as one that hath the 
vapours, his thick brows being drawn together and a line fixed in his 
forehead betwixt ; one hand hung down, t’other tapped impatiently the 
chair's frame in which he did sit ; his eyes were fixed—though nathless 
he saw her not—upon a little spaniel bitch that frolicked with her young 
in and out the valance of a couch of yellow damask set half way betwixt 
him and the wall. 

The child took a step forward and slipped upon the slippery 
floor—done in little oblong pieces of polished wood after the finicking 
French fashion—whereat the gentleman looked up sharply with an 
expression of great surprise overbreaking the moodiness of his face. 

“Odds fish!” cried he, “what have we here? By heaven!.a little 
maid, and sprung from God knows where!”° And nothing less did he 
do than come across the chamber for helping of her. 

“Through the door, my King,” answered the child to his question, 
though very shyly, and marvelling at his strange words. 
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Charles stood looking down at the flower-like face of the child with 
his heavy, insistent, serio-comic eye, whose half gay, half sad persistence 
did often leave many doubting of his true mind. He looked long, with 
a shifting of more than one kind of meaning over his face, and he did 
say at last on his breath: “Odds fish, a very drop of Heaven’s sweetest 
dew !” 

Then spake he more directly to the child. 

“ Little one,” saith he kindly, “ why are ye here?” 

The child was rosy in her. confusion, which, the King seeing, he did 
take her in his hand back to his armchair, and once more seating himself 
did set her betwixt his knees. 

The gentleman usher, with his eyes to the keyhole, saw how Qharles 
kept the maid’s two tiny hands in his own, putting them to and fro, 
occasionally in a kind of grave playfulness. 

“ Little sweet maid,” said the King softly and kindly, “so you have 
come to visit poor Charles. What’s the reason for’t? Didst divine how 
sadly he lacked good company ?” 

The maid hung her head. "Twas good day to her bravery now she 
was indeed come to the King. 

And he, watching amusedly and lightly swinging of her hands, saw 
presently two tears silently stealing from beneath the shade of her 
dropped lashes, which he did kiss away, lifting the child upon his knee 
for doing so. ’Tis remarkable how our King hath, in all his days, had 
no power of withstanding women—which was a weakness that did 
advantage of him to the utmost jot and tittle. This little maid e’en 
’gan to sway him properly, withal because she was a woman child, and 
fair at that. 

“ Why those tears, sweetheart ?” saith Charles. “Thou art far too 
pretty to spoil thy young eyes with weeping.” 

He held the chit closer, which did lie there in his arms, silently a- 
mastering herself, it seemed, of her natural fear, and the trouble which 
had made her brave it. Nevertheless, though doubtless comforted, she 
did in a little space slip away from such close contact, drawing herself 
up in bravery for speech. 

“Thy name, sweetheart,” saith the King amusedly ; “how do they 
call thee?” 

“ Barbara Clinton.” 

“Barbara!” A kind of sudden thunder-cloud darkened his Majesty’s 
brow ; he was grown grave in a second. 

Whereat the child's eyes wondered ; ’twas the second time that noon 
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that her name had mispleased. She was wont to like the sound of it 
well enough —as children will of their own. 

“ Barbara,” repeated the King in a little, “ wherefore, then, Barbara, 
art thou come thus uninvited to me?” 

For all his sombre voice it seemed the child found courage some- 
where in his countenance. Children have ever a rare means of knowing 
the heart behind the face’s mask, for suddenly she spake up, clear, fresh, 
and natural, though in simplicity beseeching, so as to touch the heart of 
a stone. 

“Oh, my King,” saith she, striking home with unconscious strength, 
“this morning Bridget sobbed and saith to me: ‘ No milk and bread 
for thee, Bab ; there be nought in my purse saving four copper pence, 
and these nathless must go to buy summat for thy mammy. Mammy 
is sore sick, she is very white, and hath such a little voice that now, 
mostly, I cannot hear what she saith to me, only I know by her eyes 
what she would have me to do.’ When Bridget did speak so, I was 
very hungry, and cried, and I said to Bridget, ‘Then I will go to the 
King ; he is a great, good man, he will give us bread.’” 

The child stopped, and suddenly grew red, whereat his Majesty 
smiled. 

“ And Bridget, what said Bridget ?” 

She only drooped her head, ashamed at what she would not speak : 
“would not,” i’sooth, spake the silent line of her little mouth. 

Wherefore the King said, very softly and kindly, 

“ How be ye come to such straits, little maid, and where is thy 
father? Hast thou ever had a father left thee ?” 

“Oh, my King,” did the child cry out, with quick-come bravery from 
his manner, “do not be angry, King, but father served the Parliament, 
and now there is money to be paid to the man in scarlet and lace that 
cometh to our house; and these days we have no money left, so that 
the other bad man to-morrow will take our house and all that we have ; 
and Bridget saith, when the bed be gone from her, mammy will die. 
But ever I said to Bridget,” quoth the child, combating her tears, and 
with the prettiest innocence and gravity in the world, “that the King is 
so good an’ he did but know, he would tell the man—him I mean in 
scarlet--to come no more, and then could my manny grow well again. 
So I asked Bridget to come hither, but she would not ; then I asked 
father, but he only shook his head——” 

The child stopped again. 

“ Such a witching little rebel—rebel, indeed, by breeding,” muttered 
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the King into the embroidery of his sleeve, watching the child. “ Yet 
tis plain she hath no notion of her rebelry, but that ’tis something the 
King of all the world may rectify.” 

Bending forward a little, chin in hand, saith he : 

“So you have e’en taken French leave, sweetheart—neither by nor 
with your leave of any of them—but a sound resolve to try your own 
luck with Charles? ” 

Eye to eye did the child most trustfully, most beautifully look him 
back, though, perhaps, not rightly comprehending—then at length 
saith she confidently, yet unconfidently, withal a little coquettishly- in 
utmost innocence : 

“You are the King: I do beseech you, for Bab’s sake, bid these bad 
men to come no more to our house.” 

“For Bab’s sake,” echoed Charles, quizzically, “’tis a pretty honest 
avowal hath Bab: for Bab’s sake must I needs give remuneration to 
such as kept me out of my crown so long a time, ill nourished in 
charity’s bitter bread ; yea, even it seemeth shall | reward thou that did 
rob my father of his head? For Bab’s sake, too,” saith he again, with 
curious emphasis, and looking long on the child: then in a little : 

“Why did thy father serve the Parliament? Hath he told thee 
that ? was’t because he had so little love for the King ?” 

“T have heard my father say,” returned the child, with strangely 
appropriate gravity, “that he loved the King exceedingly much, but he 
loved his country better.” 

To be sure his Majesty winced a little at that, and might well have 
cast out the child from him, seeing what treason she so unhesitatingly 
spake ; nevertheless, such is our King’s heart that, still reading her face, 
his own grew not one whit less kind towards her : indeed, that look 
began to be there which he weareth of times towards his own children 
when they be brought to him: a look sometimes half sad, yet most 
indulgent and gentle. 

“ And in face of this,” saith he, catching the child by the hand, “ thou 
art staunchest loyalist of this broad land, yet bred up in a Parliament 
persuasion.” . 

There fell then betwixt the King and her a kind of silence. Never- 
theless, presently the soft fingers of the child crept warm into his 
Majesty’s other hand—-some such wile had she, doubtless, with her 
father—that did hang down over his chairs arm, and, what lay in 
reality purposeful at her heart, was strong to overcome the consequent 
shyness of such advance ; she ’gan once more to plead. 
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“Oh, my King, bid these wicked men never to come again, then will 
my mammy be recovered, and my father able to go forth, which now he 
cannot, having only poor rags. Oh! my King, I do love thee, surely.” 

Suddenly his Majesty ceased regarding her, and, rising abruptly, 
picked Barbara Clinton off her two feet. Warm and strong he he!d her 
to him, so that the gold floss of her sweet hair did embroider and 
embellish the violet velvet of his surtout. 

“ Little sweet, loyal one,” muttered he, hot betwixt his teeth, “little 
sweet, pretty one, thou hast made me strangely to love thee; ’tis all thy 
surpassing innocence and thy loyalty—’tis a loyalty I would readily 
have more of my subjects acquaint with. Little sweet, pretty one, will’t 
kiss and make compact? So. I swear thy father’s pressing need shall 
be attended—I swear it, Bab, by my crown, by all I hold dearest and 
best.” 

He held her face upwards to the strong light of his own eager gaze, 
which ingenuously the child returned him. 

“Thy father is come to an end with his discomfort, Bab, and now 
thy mammy surely will be recovered.” 

With a sweet, natural laugh of joy Bab Clinton flung herself in 
impulsive childish ecstasy upon his Majesty—her little mouth was cool 
on his lips. 

"Twas at that precise moment that the farthest pair of doors, those 
over by the armorial parti-coloured casement, opened noiselessly, and a 
lady glided in. In extraordinary amazement she stood regarding the 
King and the child. 

"Twas the sudden ring of her laughter told the King she was there, 
though she was quick enough in speech also. 

“By all that’s marvellous, your Majesty!” quoth her Grace of 
Cleveland. “What a domestic picture! you scarce could better it did 
you shelter one of your own children so preciously in your royal arms.” 
It appeared that the King was startled, though he did not put the child 
away from him, nor hold her less tenderly. 

“Well, Bab,” says he, lightly across to my lady, “that ‘tis a pretty 
maid is not to be gainsaid, and ’tis somewhat surprisingly come hither. 
A right pretty suppliant,” saith he to himself, quite softly, in conclusion. 
But my lady’s quick ear caught the sound of this last, though ’twas far 
from being meant for her, and over her quick retort her countenance did 
grow inflamed and arrogant, so that her beauty—and all the world 
knows properly the beauty of her Grace of Cleveland—appeared to 
shrivel. 
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“Your Majesty has prettier, and better clad, methinks,” she said 
tartly ; then she cometh nearer, and, bending down her eyes to the 
child : 

“Phew! my Lord!” she cried out, “this be nothing but a kennel 
brat, for sure—in Heaven’s name, how be she come hither ?” 

“ Guided solely by the prettiest impulse child ever had.” 

“My God!” flung back the lady, “if impulse shall thus lightly gain 
the day, a stronger than any silly poppet ever recked of, shall speedily 
put this same baggage out of the palace to find her way double quick 
whence she came !” 

The child was now slid from the King’s knee, and stood with great 
eyes on her ladyship, like a little creature turned into stone. The tears 
of her fears and amazement she bit back through the quivering lip line 
of her brave silence. 

Forsooth, this very palpable bravery kept open the heart of the 
King, though in face of extraordinary discouragement, for the lady took 
the child’s advent as adversely as might be. ’Tis not to be forgot that 
she hath been ever her own universe, and the universe likewise of the 
highest in the land. This child’s fairness she did resent in some way as 
slight to herself. 

“ Little pretty one,” whispered the King into the sacred ears of the 
child, “ do not fear, thou shalt lodge in the palace to-night, and one shall 
likewise this same night go and inquire into thy father’s plight.” 

But the eyes of the child could not get rid of the lady’s, who rose 
and swept like an angry tide towards they two, and in her progress the 
point of her most becoming foot did touch somewhat unkindly the little 
spaniel, hurting it so, poor beast, that it ran squealing behind the lounge. 
Beautiful, yet most fearful, appeared this lady to the child. Her white 
bosom rose and fell magnificently. His Majesty grew suddenly alert, 
absorbed in the warmth of her richness, along with such fine attitude. 
Setting down the child, which, it seemeth, he then ceased to see, 
his Majesty did confront her Grace of Cleveland. His eyes were 
eager. Saith he, with his thoughts far away from spoken words : 

“ Little Bab Clinton came a-begging to me, and ’tis but a smallish 
thing to which I have pledged my word.” 

“ Bab ! how dare she be called Bab? ’tis in mockery to me, doubtless, 
your Majesty has it so pat?” My lady’s silence was magnificent, though 
‘twas but the calm before the storm, for presently her bosom began to 
tremble, and the finest crimson colour in the world flamed into her 
cheek : meanwhile, her eyes stood to the King’s. ’Tis not to be disputed 
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those same blue eyes were ever like a magnet for drawing the very soul 
of Charles, as indeed they now drew his courage. 

“Come, come Bab, what is’t beyond the chance of a name that dis- 
pleases thee ?” saith he, very tamely. Whereat the lady caught her 
breath, as one hard pressed, though too proud for sobbing. 

Then ’gan she suddenly a-staring hard at the child that stood 
timidly beside the great chair vacated by the King. Its little grieving 
face shone like a pearl out of that dazzling chamber’s sumptuousness ; 
a pearl of innocence, which my lady knew, and did most soundly hate. 

Suddenly the storm burst. 

My lady Duchess ’gan hurling such heavy words of recrimination 
at his Majesty, as left him defenceless under the torrent. 

“What,” shouted she, in a voice that rung like a clarion of hate, 
“would his Majesty be pleased to do next? If all the beggars of the 
town should thus come to be housed at Whitehall, twas plain how she 
and her children might go a-packing! Doubtless,” flouted my lady, 
“his Majesty cared more for fresh faces than old, after the manner of 
men.” This last flung in infinite scorn. 

“Nay, nay!” Charles muttered weakly, but his eyes never left the 
splendid magnificence of my lady’s anger. When she was exhausted of 
all worldly ammunition, did the Passionate tears gush from her eyes, 
and with a kind of shriek her paroxysm dashed her upon the lounge, 
where she lay rocked in the tempest of her spleen. 

His Majesty stooped beseechingly over so much tumbled loveliness. 
He was in five minutes reduced, broken, bled to servility’s length; let 
them be long or short. 

“ Bab,” whispered he most softly to the little rim of a shell-pink ear 
escaping from thread of gold. 

“ Bab,” saith he, cunningly again, “do but speak and peradventure 
the matter may be righted.” 

The Duchess, however, was astute, and here was too early an hour 
for capitulation ; wherefore, when his Majesty did essay taking of her 
in his arms, she would have none of that either, but jerked herself 
from him, and did, with face hid in her kerchief, run straight to the 
great south window. 

Whither his Majesty quick enough followed. 

With feverish petulance and disgust she motioned him away. 

“ Pah!” she cried out, “ your Majesty reeks of the kennel ; I am like 
to swoon with the odour thereof. Ah! ah!” she screamed out, and 
flung her white arm to the window latchet as though she would have air. 
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‘Twas. here befell that untoward occurrence which presently should 
damn faith and hope, blasting a young life, and which went almost 
to the length to breed strife betwixt two nations, seeing the outcome 
made that delay in diplomacy which put the French King a-most to 
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’Twas a very world of troublous confusion. D. C. Calthrop. 


the tether’s end of his patience. His Majesty, in terror of the swoon 
my lady threatened, did endeavour to forestall her and her desire at the { | 
lattice, at the selfsame second she put forth her arm. So that their hands 
did meet in strong impact, and because my lady’s white one was the 
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weaker, behold ’twas dashed in his impetuousness against the window 
frame, where most uncouthly a tiny nail did project. Which little wicked 
instrument was discourteous enough to tear at my lddys tender flesh ; 
and ’twas piteous to see how the quick red blood, in mockery of 
her cheek’s snow, spurted forth. 

His Majesty caught her as she fell. 

The gentleman usher rushed in, and, quick behind him, some of my 
é 7 lady’s women. 

*Twas a very world of troublous confusion, which the child, from her 
refuge by the ebony chair, watched with wide eyes of fear. When 
presently a burnt feather—capping other resources—had been held to 
the nose of the Cleveland, her truant senses ’gain returned: having at 
length trembled back to life again, tumbled beauty, upheld by her 
maids, essayed leaving the battle-field. The vanquished was all for 
following, humbled, grateful that she still drew breath ; but as he was 
even dejectedly following the crooning women, behold the gentleman 
usher steps up to him. Says he: 

“What is your Majesty’s pleasure concerning the child?” 

“ The child,” echoed Charles vaguely. Then his eye fell, methinks 
all unseeming, upon the little grieving creature that stood yonder by the 
armchair. 

“Take her, Braxton, and keep her in the palace to-night. When her 
Grace be recovered, we may have space for the child’s affairs.” The 
gentleman usher then took the child in’s hand to lead it away more 
nearly below stairs, as befitting such poor bravery as its frock of coarse 
homespun. 

Mistress Mally smilingly received it, and presently the pink came 
back to its cheeks ; fos in the heart of the little maid was joy of the 
King’s great promise. The angry lady was forgot. Because of his 
Majesty’s promise Bab smiled over her bowl of good sop, and nestled, 
kittenwise, to Mistress Mally that was self-deputed to care for her that 
night: and the child’s last tired prattle was of the King. 

“T do love the King,” saith she. “My mammy will now be 
recovered ; dearest King, I do love him hugely, Mistress.” 

Mistress Mally held entertainment late at supper, whereat surmise 
circled with the sack. The air was more heavily charged than might 
be with those little matters which concerned the child ; though this 
{ | lesser gossip had generously made the round of Whitehall. 

Concerning the thunder in the air, ’twas all of mystification and 
uncertainty, though, peradventure, these keen parasites of a palace 
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were shrewd for putting together two and two to make a whole 
thereof. 
The child meanwhile slept the heavy sleep of her years. 











The Cleveland was fled. D. C. Calthrop. 


But a few minutes after midnight she did rouse a little, muttering, 
forsooth, of her dearest King, and combing her yellow hair with but ¢ # 
half-awakened fingers. 

Behold, the cobbles of the court below rang to the sharp bustle of 
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departure ; shouts and cries of men and horses, rumble of coach wheels, 
parted the quietness of the night. 

On the morrow the town gaped. ‘ 

The Cleveland was fled Whitehall in a fury, early and secretly in 
the previous evening—the night of Chiffinch’s new house-warming in 
St. James’s Park; but Charles, for all her care of secrecy, was given 
cognisance thereof, and was after her at midnight. 

The toothsomeness of this scandal lay iu the rumour that the King 
had assaulted the Duchess. This was a matter, however, of general 
incredulity, and surmising thereon was a pastime grown stale, before 
the thing was in some wise righted ; for the task of reducing the lady 
kept his Majesty out of town not less than seven weeks—an interregnum 
of all State matters whatsoever. 





S. H. Sime. 


ANDROMEDA. 














DESIDERIUM. 


When pining for my lady’s arms, 
In heavy grief I go, 

All Nature brings a thousand charms 
To tempt me from my woe. 

Ripe cherries feign her lips’ delight— 
As sweet to taste as view ; 

And orchard blossoms, pink and white, 
Recall my lady’s hue. 


Her breath is as the breezes low, 
Fraught from the fields new-mown ; 
My lady’s throat is white as snow, 
Or whitest lily blown. 
But oh! no thing in heaven above, 
No form in seas or skies 
Can counterfeit the gracious love 
That lurks within her eyes. 
PERCIVAL VIVIAN. 











NARCISSUS. 


By STEWART DICK. 


I. 


HE walls were draped with hangings of rich but sombre 

brilliancy, and the rarest woven fabrics of the Indies and the 

East, with jewel work that gleamed in the dusky shadows, 

covered the low voluptuous couch in the centre of the room. 

In one corner a small censer, swinging from its curiously 

wrought stand, sent forth spirals of dim blue smoke, which filled the air 

with a sweet and heavy fragrance. The dim tones of the high ceiling 

seemed to lose themselves and melt away in vagueness, while below, 

the foot sank noiselessly in the dull glow of the carpets. No pictures 

hung upon the wails, but here and there the hangings were drawn back 
to disclose a massive mirror. 

One strange thing might be noted. In all the wealth of art displayed 
around—in all the bewildering intricacy of design lavished on the 
richly wrought curtains—nowhere was there to be seen the representa- 
tion of man, woman, or child. The master of the house saw no human 
form there but his own. He admitted no one, nor ever had he been 
known to stir abroad. Even the mutes, the servants of the house, were 
never seen by their master. His orders were delivered through a silver 
speaking-tube, and when he broke his fast the meal was laid in an 
adjoining chamber, and the tinkle of a golden bell called him to his 
solitary repast. 

But never did he feel the desire for company other than his own— 
he sufficed unto himself. To music, indeed, he would often listen for 
hours—the musicians carefully concealed from sight—for he said he 
there found the echo of his noblest thought: music reflected his 
personality. 

But chiefly his life circled round his mirrors and his zdealophone. On 
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whatever couch he reclined, a mirror placed his image before him, and 
often for long spaces of time he would speak his thoughts in dulcet tones 
to the marvellous instrument, which received and treasured them up to 
be given forth again at his pleasure. 7 

And his pleasure of pleasures it was to lie on his most luxurious 
couch, his eyes fixed on his most perfect mirror, while in his ear the 
idealophone poured forth the mellow strain of his own melodious 


musings. 
II. 


On his couch he lay reclining, the idealophone silent beside him. 
But his countenance no longer wore its usual expression of lofty serenity ; 
his brow was slightly flushed, and, with a gesture almost of impatience, 
he stretched out his hand for the silver mouthpiece of his speaking- 
tube. 

His peerless mirror—the most perfect of all—had suddenly swung 
loose from its fastenings and now hung forward, so that from his couch 
he saw no longer the nameless and familiar grace of his own figure, but 
a part of the vulgar street outside. The unlooked-for movement had 
almost startled him from his philosophic calm, and, stooping, he 
reached for the silver mouthpiece. 

But as his fingers closed over it his eyes from long habit strayed to 
the mirror, and, as it moved again, suddenly a wondrous figure swam 
into view—golden hair and sunny face, form a miracle of grace, voice a 
perfect melody. For a long breath the mirror bore the magic picture, for 
a long, long breath the melody of her voice floated to his ear, for one short 
instant the blue eyes looked straight in his own—then the mirror swung 
back heavily into its place, and he saw but the couch and his own form 
thereon, the fantastically carved mouthpiece of the speaking-tube in his 


fingers. 
III. 


For a time he lay motionless. Then the mellow tones of his voice 
broke-the silence. 

“And is this, indeed; she whom I love?” cried he. “ To this fair 
vision, this form peerless, perfect ; this melodious—oh, most melodious 
—melody, i§ this the embodiment of all my ideas of beauty ; is this 
indeed the complement, the one perfect mate designed by nature for me 
and me only ? Oh; most fair, most melodious one, oh dream of most 
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rapturous beauty, thou art indeed meet for no other than for me; lo! 
now before thee thus I, even I, humbly bend the knee, lay all my 
manifold perfections on the ground before thee !” 

But as he spoke on bended knee his eye once more sought the gilded 
mirror, and there it rested on his own image, the stately figure kneeling 
humbly on the ground, the noble features turned appealingly upward, the 
jewelled fingers clasped together. And as he gazed he saw once again 
that it was beautiful indeed. Was the other image, scarce even now 
entirely faded, more fair? Nay, was it in truth even so fair? That 
could not be! Surely the acme of perfection lay before him. And 
those silvery tones, that voice of witching melody, was it more sweet, or 
was it even so sweet as those dulcet tones that filled so oft this chamber—- 
those liquid tones treasured up to-be liberated at any moment by the 
idealophone at his side? Assured!y none of these things could be, and 
had he not ever been and was he not still all sufficing unto himself? 

So musing, he lay back on the richly wrought cushions of his 
luxurious couch, his eyes dreamily fixed on the peerless image in the 
faultless mirror, while his slender fingers sought the lever of the idealo- 
phone beside him. 
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THREE AGAINST ONE. 
A COMEDY OF RANKS AND CLASSES. 


NNA MARIA’S full name was useless for everyday purposes. 
Her mother alone called her by it, and then only on occasions 
of wrath and upbraiding. Even that lady was obliged to 
punctuate it carefully, for it had to be taken in small doses. 
Now the manner of its use was often thus :— 

“Anna Maria--Katharine Candy—Mary Jane Higgins, how dare 
you?” 

As Anna Maria dared often and greatly, this mode of address was 
fairly frequent. 

Mrs. Higgins was a short roundabout woman with a decided 
tendency to shortness of breath and temper, consequent on much 
running up and down stairs in youth and middle-age, for she kept a 
lodging-house and tan it chiefly with the aid of her daughter Anna 
Maria, a maiden aged nineteen and the proud possessor of a great maze 
of brown hair, fearfully and wonderfully fluffed in the latest- fashion 
for Anna knew a real lady’s-maid—in the after part of the day, and 
hideously eclipsed by Hinde’s curling pins what time Aurora rouses 
womankind to the frizzling of bacon. Anna Maria had other personal 
effects—item, a pair of big bright brown eyes; item, a slim young 
figure, crowned by a long head, and by a still longer neck. In short, 
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she reached, length without breadth, as near as the exigencies of the 
human frame permit that consummation, with a pale face that would 
have been a prettier but a weaker one without the large mouth and 
long teeth, somewhat gap-toothed. As for dress, Anna Maria looked a 
rag-bag up to twelve noon, and after it a gay lady, save for the badly- 
kept hands, which showed signs of much grate-leading. 

Of course Anna Maria had a young man, had in fact possessed one 
from the mature age of sixteen, when she left the “ lady’s school,” where 
she had learnt to strum tunes from the J/zkado and was left in doubt 
as to how much six shillings and eightpence plus thirteen pence amounts 
to. This young man, by name Jesse Gabriel, was a skilled cycle hand, 
and looked forward to a comfortable position when “the old birds had 
dropped off.” “The old birds” owned a small shop in a sleepy little 
Midland town, and, pending the dropping-off process, Jesse worked at a 
Birmingham factory, and was taken out for walks by Anna Maria. He 
was small in frame and retiring in disposition, as his story shows, and 
Anna had the air of one looking after a small boy when they went 
a-walking together—she clad in feathered hat and muslin frock in 
summer time, and he garbed in silk hat and frock coat. 

But, Sunday walks apart, the course of true love is apt to be a 
jarring one, especially when outsiders interfere, and even more especially 
when the outsiders happen to be rich. Money is power, even if you 
only do mischief with it. Anna Maria had an aunt who had gone up 
in the world by marrying an aged and slightly feeble-minded cleric, to 
whom she had been housekeeper. This marriage was a cause of 
mischief to many people’s peace of mind. Not long after the event, 
when the wonder of it was still alive, a breeze was blowing pretty 
violently in the kitchen below stairs, where Mrs. Higgins was washing 
up after the lodgers’ luncheons had been disposed of. Anna Maria 
should have been wiping dishes, but, with hands on hips, she had struck 
for the time. But all her hard words never meant very hard deeds to 
those she had around her, except to the lodgers, whose nerves had been 
racked all the morning by the banging of doors and the fluttering of 
petticoats flying up and down stairs like whirlwinds. 

Mrs. Higgins was relieving her mind at that particular moment by 
giving Anna what she called “a good talking to,” and the clatter of the 
dishes acted as a castanet accompaniment. She had begun, of course, 
with the formula, “ Anna .Maria—Kath.,” &c., and now the vials of her 
wrath were otttpoured. 

“To think that ever a-child of mine should stand in her own light, 
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when her very own Aunty, as has everythink cornfortable and that, 
and could give her more than tongue can tell, has wrote and asked her 
to come and stay with her! You little minx, you, to say you won't go. 


‘ Why, I could take and slap you, if it wasn’t for my breath and the 


dishes— and all for that Jesse Gabriel. A fat lot your Gabriel’ll do for 
you. Bring you to the work’us, that’s what he'll do. I’d Jesse him.” 

“You leave Jesse alone, mother. I tell you, after what she wrote 
about Jesse and low entanglements, I wouldn’t go near the nasty cat. 
And, what’s more, I won’t be driven and blathered at by any of the 
mothers and aunts in creation. So there; and not a stroke more work 
will I do to-day.” 

“And not a stroke of work have you done as ’tis, that I can see, 
except break the best candlestick in the house that I set such store by 
as never was.” 

Here Mrs. Higgins showed signs of tears.’ Rage, tears, making-up ; 
all these were in the day’s work. 

“And your aunt with such a lovely dido in the front room - and 
everythink all round her as proper as can be, and you to come into it all 
and be like their daughter and that, if you’d only behave pretty. It’s 
more than I can bear. I wish I’d died before you was born, and me 
that’s had seven and not one of ’em lived but you, that I never thought I 
should ka’ reared—and all for that Jesse! Ugh! I can’t bear the sight 
of him, the nasty white-faced toad.” 

Tears always softened the heart of Anna Maria, who had a “real 
good ” emotion towards anything in distress—even a lodger. 

“ Now,” she said, “ you just dry up. I won’t give up Jesse, not if the 
Prince of Wales was to go down on his bended knee, so don’t you ask 
it, not for all the lovely didos in creation. Didos, indeed ; do you think 
that a silly old dido would be the same to me as my Jess? Not it.” 

It was the right gender, for her mother had referred to the decora- 
tion, not to the Carthaginian queen. 

Mrs. Higgins sobbed feebly, and Anna Maria went on: “ Besides, 
Jess and I have got two looking-glasses and the Vienna Regulator for 
the front hall, and there’s a sale coming on next month and I shall get 
the best room set off it. You won’t get me to give up my little home 
and that to go and live with a set of stuck-up old ninnies, where I 
should have to quirk out my little finger every time I supped a cup o’ 
tea. Why, it would give me the hump inside of two days.” 

Anna Maria showed a power of annexing slang that almost amounted 
to genius. 
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Her mother was by this time sitting at the table somewhat pacified 
by the more conciliatory tone adopted by her daughter. 

“It would ha’ been the making of you,” said she regretfully ; “and 
you with such a small swallow that everything goes to your throat and 
that. Why, you might ha’ had fifty illnesses if you hadn’t had all the 
nursing I could give you, and you could have had all that and more at 
your aunt’s, and you'd ha’ been a daughter to ‘em. Brightened up the 
house a bit for ‘em, that is what you’d ha’ done,” she finished, with a 
pleasing memory of how Anna Maria dashed about with trays and filled 
the teapots with floods of boiling water whenever a domestic crisis 
occurred. 

“Well. there, mother, I'll go and put in a day or two with the old 
one, if it’ll keep down your fits. Maybe ‘she'll fork up with a present if 
I keep Jess out of sight ; and, anyway, I shall have a sniff at the briny, 
Aunt living by the sea and that.” 

Anna Meria saw a prospect of a new frock, a white muslin over a 
bright yellow lining, that she had been promising herself a long time. 

Jesse saw her off. Dressed in a black silk blouse, dark violet skirt, 
and with a violet ribbon in her sailor hat, she looked to him the incarna- 
tion of everything desirable on earth. He looked, to put the matter 
forcibly, as she did, “as glum an old crab as you'd wish to see this side 
o’ Kingdom Come.” The truth was that he was thinking to some pur- 
pose, being of a thoughtful turn of mind, like many men engaged in fine 
crafts, who, accustomed as they are to delicate mechanism, can see how 
easily things go wrong in bigger affairs than those of mere craftsman- 
ship. 

Just then the beetling crags of renunciation were looming before him, 
and the prospect of a long scramble to the summit was not precisely 
alluring. He was down on his luck, mentally. 

Not so his sweetheart : the world of Brighton was before her “ for to 
admire and for to see,” and she made the most of it; but she wrote a 
loving little note every day to her Jesse, all about the furniture of the 
nest that was to be, with many inquiries as to the health of the Vienna 
Regulator, which was to be the pride of their establishment. 

But the crisis at Brighton came, as it came in Birmingham and:comes 
elsewhere. 

One Sunday Anna Maria and her uncle-in-law, as she called him, 
had gone out for a stroll. A west wind was blowing against their faces 
in great sweeping rushes of freshness over the fields, the distant bells 
were making the air ring with the four notes of their “ Come, Come, Come, 
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Come.” Above all,a great mass of clouds in front of them was cut by a 
horizontal break, through which, in coronet fashion, the pale sunrays 
glinted downwards. What there was of melancholy beauty in the scene 
appealed to an instinct in Anna Maria which had not been killed, even 
by a youth passed in a lodging-house where the kitchen was always in 
evidence. 

She had become a great favourite with the old man, who was quite 
ready to forgive an occasional “anythink” for the sake of the merry 
vitality she brought with her into the house. He had been leaning on 
her arm for some time in sileace when she suddenly burst into speech. 
Even awe cannot keep such natures silent. 

“ Anythink like that always makes me think of Jesse,” she said, 
waving an umbrella in the direction of the sunrays ; “he often wonders 
what the end of the world will be like. I allays say I wish it would 
come when we're alive, you’d escape the box and the earth that way. 
Ugh! Just caught up, you’d be a deal comfortabler.” 

“ That is the name of the young man you’re supposed to be engaged 
to, isn’t it? A workman of some sort, I believe. Does he think about 
such subjects? From my own observations.such thought is rare among 
men of his rank.” 

“Oh, Jesse isn’t of the working class. He writes a real good letter, 
as plain as your nose, and he reads, why, there’s no saying what he 
won't read.” 

“ Ah, you’d better not say much to your aunt about him. She's, 
entirely opposed to it, you will have observed.” 

“ Now,” she said, patting his arm confidentially, “I’m nuts on the 7 
straight thing, and I’ll give you a tip, because I know you're a deal 
more reasonable than the likes of her. -I don’t mean to give him up— 
not a little bit.” She spoke with an emphatic nod at each word that 
jolted the little earrings in each ear. 

“ Why,” she went on, “she’s no better than me, and you took up 
with her.” 

The old man winced perceptibly, and answered hurriedly : 

“Well, the cases are not quite similar, are they ?” a 

“No, perhaps they aren’t, but all the same, you know I couldn’t give 
him up, for you’re an old boy that knows what’s what.” 

He may have been, but he did not succeed in convincing his wife of 
it. The result of his intercession was merely that Anna Maria was 
sent home in disgrace. . 

“Not a bad young man, pious and that, you say, according to the 
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girl. Ask a cat what she thinks of her kitten. A young man’s a holy 
golden image to a girl, as you’re old enough to know,” said Aunt, “ and 
an old man to a girl is like wax to a potter,” added she to herself, in 


some confusion of thonght. 

But Anna Maria would have defied a houseful of relatives in her 
elation at her own pluck: of the treason within the citadel she recked 
not, and she unconsciously made things uncommonly hard for the traitor 
as she sat on his knee and parted his hair “all proper,” after a kiss which 
awoke the old lady in the front drawing-room from a quiet doze. 

It was an unfortunate moment for his speech, but he made it like a 
plucky little hero. 

“ Anna Maria,” he blurted out, “you must give me up. I wouldn’t 
stand in your way, not for all the money in Brum. Give me up and 
you shall keep the furniture. Then, when you come to marry some one 
else—it’ll remind you of me. Besides, J couldn’t bear to have it about.” 

Anna Maria heard this in silence, without even one little gasp of 
amazement. Then, after a pause, during which she absently put his tie 
straight, she answered : 

“ Mother’s been getting at you. Won’t she catch it!” « 

“ No, she’s not. It’s all plain to me that if we—go on with it, you'll 
be a poor man’s wife-—and if we don’t, you'll be rich and never have to 
trouble.” 

“ And never have a lovey-dovey like you again, you silly old flat— 
fish,” she said, with a great kiss just between his eyes. 

“ But I can’t ever be sure that you'll have everything that you want.” 

“ And I’m sure you don’t eat bloaters for breakfast ; if you did I 
should never have thought of marrying you, and if you treat me bad I 
shall g0 home to mother. So there. Now, I’ve told you the worst.” 

“ Anna Maria ” he began. 

“Go on—Katharine Candy—-Mary Jane Higgins—how dare you ?” 

“Do be serious. I tell you I won’t stand in your light. If you 
write that you’ve broke off with me, they'll take you on again,” he said, 
pushing her off and standing upright. 

Then did Anna Maria play her trump card. “I’ve stood in my 
own,” she said, flapping an envelope in front of his eyes. 

“Read that. I got it the morning I left. They were that mad, 
they wouldn’t see me. Small, I call it.” 

' He took out the paper from the envelope and read : 
We both wash our hands of you. Nothing that you can say will make the least difference. 
A girl of such low tastes can’t be raised. Mas, Euma Wirrakzn. 
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“ That’s aunt,” interpolated Anna Maria, pointing to the signature, 
and then to the words—“I can do nothing ”—in faint writing under- 
neath, “and that’s uncle-in-law, the jolly old nipper.” 

A biscuit-box arrived from Brighton on the auspicious day, plated 
unfortunately, for, as Mrs. Higgins remarked, “Emma keeps him short. 
Close always was Emma.” 

It is gratifying to relate that Jesse has never in marital life alluded 


to a craving for bloaters, though he often has kippers for his tea and “ is 
a rare one with the butter,” as his jolly little wife will tell you if you 
call at 6 Bertha Terrace. PAUL HUDSON. 
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“Portah ! Portah! quick, fetch my luggage.” 


‘“‘ Yessir, where sir? - 
‘‘ There, there, two rags and a bug. 
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THE ANAYA OF A 
KHABYLE. 


ORNING was rising in the Khabyle Hills, and the cold, grey 
light opened on the drenched earth, where the aloes glis- 
tened in the pale rays of the sun, which rose over the distant 
headland of Matafou. The rain dripped upon the sodden 

land, and the scrub, water-laden, drooped dispiritedly, whilst far below 
the valleys lay wrapped in large, billowy oceans of mist. 

There was no sound in the solitude of the mountain fastnesses, savee 
the bustling one of water, as it rushed through the crannies on its way™ 
to join the streams in the ravines below. 

No trace of life either, save that from some village far below came 
the faint bark of a dog ; but, suddenly, out in the rain-drenched morning 
rang a cry, then another, and all was still again, save the fluttering of 
some bird disturbed from its perch in the thicket. 

But soon a wild face peered cautiously out into the world from 
amongst the mass of tangled aloe and scrub which flanked the wood—a 
pale, fear-laden face crowned by a discoloured and mud-stained fez. 
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On his back was the short blue coat of the Zouaves, and on the 
sleeve were a corporal’s stripes. His baggy red trousers were torn, and 
his lacerated skin peeping through, showed where aloe spines and 
prickly pear had cut. 

But, weather beaten and battered as these were, his face showed 
signs of still rougher usage. A week’s growth of beard was on his chin. 
His cheeks were pale and starved looking, and in his eyes was that 
quick, apprehensive look which belongs only to the fugitive and the 
hunted. 

And Jules Lemarque, corporai of Zouaves, was both. Ever since 
his detachment, which had marched out of Blidah ten days before to 
attack Boghari, had walked into an ambush laid by the Khabyles, and 
been cut to pieces, he had lived but on nuts and Barbary pig. 

Lost, starved, in an enemy’s country, with the hue and cry after him, 
he had lived the life of a pariah. A short shrift would he have if the 
Khabyles but caught him ; for added to the fierce resentment against 
the invader was the deadly hatred of religious fanaticism. 

No mercy would be shown the Frank, and Jules Lemarque himself 
expected none. War to the knife it had been. The French had con- 
ducted the war in Algeria with a ruthless brutality that they would not 
have dared to do elsewhere, and Jules Lemarque, knowing of these 


things, hid like a fox in the day, and stirred out only at night like a 
- beast of prey. 


But this morning, for the first time since he had escaped from the 
ambush, he came out from his shelter into the daylight, for there was 
that within the thicket which made him slink away, a curled-up thing in 
burnous and sandals, with a bayonet thrust in his ribs. 

And Jules Lemarque, corporal of Zouaves, creeping out from the 
undergrowth, looked fearfully around to see if, perchance, that last wild 
cry had been heard. 

But all was quiet, save the murmuring water-courses, and, with a 
sigh of relief, he made his way back again to the depth of the thicket, 
where lay the now quiet and burnoused figure. He turned him over. 

It was the figure of a youth, and something in the dark, comely 
features made even the corporal of Zouaves, inured as he was to deeds 
of blood, mutter, as if apologetically, “ It was his life’ or mine; the fool, 
why did he follow me?” 

It was no time, however, for thoughts such as these. There would 
soon be search-parties out, and Jules Lemarque, taking off the burnous, 
wrapped it around his own sinewy frame, exchanging, too, his own 
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battered green fez for the turban of the other. Then, picking up his 
sword- bayonet, the stock of which he had long since rid himself of, he 
moved away. 

It was now aterribly dangerous spot, and, creeping, hiding, dodging, 
he had succeeded by night-time in putting ten miles between them. 

Nothing did he eat all day, and by night-time he was ravenous, and 
hungrily he looked down from an eyrie—where he had climbed —upon 
a village below. 

What was life itself beside this gnawing pain, this imperative cry for 
food? He would steal in at night, and see if he could forage 
something. 

It was a desperate venture, but, when the evening shadows had 
deepened, he began to make his way down, with ears sharpened by 
danger, creeping silently, as only a cat and a Zouave can. 

Half way down, on a ledge of rock high above the village, he saw 
in front one of those small white-domed koublas, half shrine, half 
dwelling-house, where sometimes the holy men live, and carry out their 
religious exercises. 

He regarded it for a moment doubtfully. Perhaps he might find 
something there. In any case, it was far less risky than going near the 
village, where swarms of dogs ever prowled, and stealthily he crept 
towards it. 

He listened intently as he neared it, but there was no sound. He 
drew nearer, and peeped in through the open door. The place was 
empty. One long, watchful glance he cast around —not a soul in sight, 
not even a night bird croaking, and he entered. 

A burnous lay in the corner. He lifted it eagerly. The Saints be 
praised! There was food there. It was only cous-cous in an earthen 
pot, but with both hands he crammed it into his mouth. A pitcher lay 
near by. He raised it to his lips—it was too dark to see. God be 
thanked, it was goat’s milk ! : 

But hush, what was that—a step?—and he sprang to his feet, and, 
squeezing into a corner, turned round like a beast at bay. 

An old man was coming in, an old man with a long white beard, 
having on his head the green turban of one who had performed the 
great Hadj to Mecca. 

Slowly he entered, breathing heavily. The Zouave, bayonet in 
hand, watched his every movement, but slowly he lowered the point. 
The old man was feeling with his hands ; he was blind. 

The soldier watched him intently. His determination was shaken. 
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He would try and slip out unawares ; but the old man, reaching out 
his hand, pulled down a carpet from a niche near the door, and laid it 
on the ground; then, turning his face eastward, began to prostrate 
himself in prayer right in front of the entrance. 

The Zouave eyed him in the moonlight, which struck in through 
the low arched opening, and murmured strange French oaths, as, wild 
with excitement, he watched his chance to slip by, and swore because 
the prayers were long. 

Would the old fool never finish? Ah! he was stuck with his head 
to the ground. Now was his chance, and softly on tip-toe he moved, 
but the bayonet clinked against the stone-work. Sacré! the old mar 
had heard, for, slowly looking round with his sightless orbs, he asked, 
“Who is this in the house of Mahomed the Marabout, a sinner who 
has come to pray?” 

The Zouave did not reply. 

“Who is it? Speak! Is it someone in trouble, who asks help from 
the poor man who can give nothing but the word from on high?” 

It was no use trying to conceal himself any longer, for the old man 
had risen to his feet, and was standing right across the entrance. So 
out spake the Zouave in his broken Arabic: “Let me pass, old man, or 
the worse for you.” 

“Who art thou, then?” asked the Marabout, starting: “a Frank, 
here in the house of Mahomed the Marabout, here in Khabylia !—what 
dost thou want?” and he glanced round apprehensively 

“ How many of you are here?” 

“I am alone,” replied the Zouave. 

“ Alone! here in Khabylia; where are thy friends, then ?” 

“ Friends, curse them ! safe in their beds at Blidah, where I- would 
be, too, if I had but the chance.” 

“ Art thou then the man who escaped from the pass of Boghari, ten 
days ago?” 

“T am that fool,” replied the other. “I would that I had died as my 
comrades did, fighting thy cursed people, not living the life of a 
pariah.” 

“T have heard of thee,” replied the Khabyle gravely.  “ But, come, 
thou art hungry, and thirsty too, perchance; raise that burnous in the 
corner there, and eat.” 

The Zouave stared. It was doubtless a ruse to gain time, and he 
handled his bayonet watchfully, as he moved cautiously round between 
the old man and the entrance. “See, I am here,” he exclaimed, “and 
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¢ 
if any of your cursed race come, I stab ; old man as thou art, dost hear 


me ?” 

“] fear not,” replied the other. “I am old, and my days are in the 
hands of Allah, but fear not for me. Drink, I say. No one will come 
to the house of Mahomed the Marabout at night.” 

And Jules Lemarque, corporal of Zouaves, holding his bayonet in 
one hand, took up the pitcher with the other, and drank deep grateful 
draughts of the goat’s milk, but, nevertheless, at the same time was sore 
perplexed in his mind what to do with the old man. 

On the one hand rose the imperative cry for self- preservation ; on 
the other was his repugnance to take the life of this feeble, venerable 
old man, whose long white beard, curse it, reminded him so much of his 
father in Provence. But if he left him here, he would doubtless give 
the hue and cry, and Jules Lemarque, corporal of Zouaves, looked 
doubtfully at him over the pitcher. 

“Old man,” said he at length, “thou art in my power; I can kill 
thee if I choose.” 

“T know it,” replied the other calmly ; “ but if Allah so wills it, his 
servant is ready.” 

“But I want not to take thy life,” replied the Zouave impatiently. 
“ But if I leave thee thus, thou wilt set thy cursed countrymen upon my 
track. But I am willing, if you swear by Mahomed’s head that you will 
say nothing, to let you go untouched.” 

“T am not a hunter of blood,” replied the other calmly. “ But 
Mahomed the Marabout gives thee his word that thou shalt not suffer 
through him, Frank as thou art.” 

“ Swear by Mahomed’s head,” replied the soldier fiercely. 

“ Mahomed the Marabout has given his word,” replied the old man 
with simple dignity. ‘“’Tis a word which has never been broken yet, to 
Frank or Khabyle.” 

The soldier fumed. “Very well, I trust you,” he replied sulkily. 
“ May the curse of Mahomed rest on you if you break it,” and he turned 
to go, though he cursed himself for a fool for not striking at once, and 
without parley. 

But the voice of the old man arrested him. “Where art thou going, 
out into the night? Stay here with me, and in the morning thou shalt 
depart.” 

“ Ay, with a dozen Khabyles carrying my corpse—not I.” 

“JT tell thee that no harm shall happen to thee here; ’tis Mahomed 
the Marabout who says it.” 
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The soldier looked out into the night. The rain was coming down 
in torrents, and he shivered with cold. He glanced back into the koubba 
again. There was shelter there, and it was warm, and he wavered. 
“Old man,” said he at length, “ I stay.” 

The Marabout did not reply, but, pulling down a cloth from a shelf 
in the wall, he laid it on the floor. “ Here rest,” said he: “thy voice 
tells me that thou art weary ; rest and sleep.” 

And Jules Lemarque, corporal of Zouaves, worn out and dog tired, 
flung himself down, but lay, however, with eyes wide open, until soon 
the warmth and the meal that he had eaten would not be denied, and 
he slept. 

And soon no sound broke the silence of the night save the loud 
snores of the corporal of Zouaves, and the quavering, monotonous voice 
of the Marabout as he prayed. 

As the first faint ray of light filtered in through the opening, the 
Zouave awoke, and, starting to his feet, glared in perplexity around. 

“ Ah, so you have awakened, then?” said the old man, who, crouching 
near by, turned at the sound of the stirring. “See, I have thy breakfast 
for thee,” and he pointed to a pitcher of milk alongside. 

“Sacré! you have been to the village!” exclaimed the soldier in 
alarm. 

“Yes, but drink ; it is good milk.” 

“You have told on me!” burst out the other threateningly. 

“Would I have come back had I done so?” asked the other. 

The Zouave was abashed. Peste! he could not understand this, 
but still, as the old man had said, the milk was good, and he gulped it 
down. 

“Old man, I thank you,” he exclaimed, as he laid down the empty 
pitcher, “ but I must be gone, for daylight comes ; but tell me,” he asked 
curiously, “why thou hast done this thing ; it was not from fear of me, 
I know.” 

“T had given my word,’ replied the other. “ Besides, ’tis a long story, 
but once, when I was helpless, even as you are, in a strange country, 
when, many years ago, I performed the great Hadj to Mecca, I wassick 
unto death, and a Frankish Hakeem took me in and tended me, and 
Mahomed the Marabout does not forget.” 

“I did not know that gratitude was one of the virtues of the 
Khabyles,” said the soldier bluntly. 

“Didst thou not?” replied the other. “A rough people we are, 
living in mountains and in mud huts, yet we are not altogether fallen. 
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Let this be the sign thereof. Take it, and go thy way in peace,” and he 
held out a small amulet to the soldier. 

“What is it? What does it mean?” asked the latter, eyeing the 
small silver token. 

“ Thy life,” replied the other. “’Tis the anaya of Mahomed the 
Marabout. Keep it by thee, and no Khabyle will harm thee, though 
thou hast done him a mortal injury. I tell thee that with that shalt 
thou pass from end to end of Khabylia in safety, for the virtues of our 
fathers have not left us altogether, though we have fallen upon evil days. 
Begone, it is morning, and the hour of prayer.” 

The soldier took it and eyed it doubtfully. The anaya-—he had 
heard of that curious custom, which conferred hospitality upon the 
possessor—that inviolable passport, which was held in the most sacred 
regard by this wild, untamable race; but that that thing in his hand, 
worth perhaps but a couple of francs, was the anaya, and could pass him 
scatheless through Khabylia-- no, it was ridiculous, the old man was 
fooling him. 

But morning was rising rapidly: it was no time to dawdle. So, 
with a hasty word of thanks, he clasped it round his wrist and hurried 


away. 
Again came the skulking, the watching, the hiding ; but now, with a 
definite plan in his head, he made his way south, on the chance of 


reaching the sea, hoping by it to make his way west, so as to reach the 
great plain of the Sabel where Blidah lay. 

But the country was a trap—impassable hills, deep ravines, from 
which there seemed no way out--and Jules Lemarque, the Zouave, 
swore dully as he plodded on in the maze of rocks and ravines. 

He still possessed the amulet which the Marabout had given him, 
but laughed as he looked at it, because he had been fooled by a blind 
old man. The anaya indeed! How the old rascal must be laughing 
in his sleeve at the fool of a Frank, when doubtless even now he had set 
the Khabyles on his track. 

For twelve days had he wandered in the Khabyle hills, not having 
met a living soul the whole of that time, save the Marabout, and that 
figure to whom once belonged the burnous and turban that he wore, 
owing his security only to his ceaseless vigilance, and to those peculiar 
qualities by which the Zouaves had gained their unique reputation— 
qualities which had been strained to the utmost in this twelve days’ 
burst for liberty. But starvation and anxiety will not be denied, and 
they told even upon the iron frame of Jules Lemarque, corporal of 
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Zouaves ; for at sounds which at one time he would have started like a 
watchful animal, he now turned dully, and risks which at one time he 
would not have dared to incur, he now took as if he did not possess 
sufficient energy even to avoid them. 

It was onthe third night after he had left the Marabout that, lying in 
a clump of aloes near a defile in the mountains, he heard the sound of 
approaching footsteps. To wriggle softly away from the beaten track 
would have been an easy thing ten days before, but now'he lay even as 
he was, with insufficient energy even to betake himself to a place of 
greater safety, hoping that the new comers, whoever they might be, 
would pass him by. 

Nearer and nearer came the steps. He scarce breathed in his 
anxiety. They drew alongside, then stopped to light a lantern, for the 
defile was broken ground just there. Would they never pass ?—and he 
glanced up at them between the thick leaves of the aloes. 

They were two men in hoods and burnous, one standing holding the 
lantern, whilst the other, older and burlier, crouched as he struck tinder 
under the fold of his cloak. Sacré! how long they were, and how 
cramped his legs were becoming. 

The light flickered and went out. A deep guttural oath from the 
bigger man as he struck tinder again. 

He could stand it no longer ; he must move his right leg, which was 
knotted with cramp, and, gently, he moved it to one side. Something 
stuck in the way. A little more pressure, it was yielding. A loud 
crack. Curse it! it was a piece of dried wood. 

A deep Khabyle oath, and a spear whizzed close tohim. “A jackal, 
my brother.” 

The brother only cursed him for a fool, and bade him fetch the spear, 
so that they could now be gone. 

The younger Khabyle, parting the brushwood with his hand, made 
in the direction where the spear had gone, but the Zouave moved not; 
he only gripped tthe tighter his now trusty bayonet, as the other 
biundered almost on top of him. Another step and right on to the body 
of the soldier he placed it. A loud oath. The Zouave sprang to his 
feet. A lunge with the bayonet. Curse it! he had missed in the dark. 
A clutch, and the two, Zouave and Khabyle, clutched, struggled, and 
fought. 

Up and down they strained and rolled, crashing into prickly pear 
and scrub, rolling over and over. The Khabyle was a powerful man, 
and twelve days’ starvation is not the best preparation for a fight to the 
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death, and soon Jules Lemarque, corporal of Zouaves, lay staring 
into the starry sky, with the Khabyle’s fingers clutching his gasping 
throat. 

“ A light, brother” called the Khabyle pantingly, and soon two dark 
wild faces looked down on the Zouave who still wriggled feebly on the 
ground. 

“ Here, stab him,” cried the younger, “ stab him, my brother, ’tis the 
cursed Frank.” 

The other’s wild eyes looked wilder still, as he peered at the fallen 
man. “The Frank” he almost shrieked ; “ Allah. be praised that he 
has given him into my hands.” 

The Zouave saw the raised-up spear, gripped by the sinewy hand. 
His last hour had come, but, jerking his head to one side with a 
desperate effort, he gasped out “Hold! I am protected. I have the 
anaya.” 

The man who had raised the spear did not hear ; rage had blunted his 
senses. He was already gathering himself up for the stroke but the 
other raised his hand. 

“Stop, brother, he says that he is protected.” 

“’Tis a lie!” almost shrieked the older man, “a lie I say. Stand 
aside, and let me have vengeance on the cursed infidel.” 

“TI tell you that I am protected,” reiterated the Zouave, gaining hope 
from the chance shaft. “See, I hold the anaya of Mahomed the 
Marabout!” and, struggling, he raised his wrist, around which the 
amulet was clasped. . 

The Khabyle’s face was waking. “The anaya_of Mahomed the 
Marabout?” he exclaimed hoarsely. as he gripped the other’s wrist 
fiercely, and stared at the little silver token in the light of the flickering 
lantern. 

“Ay, ’tis the amulet of the Marabout, brother,” said the other 
gravely, “I know it well.” 

The big man swore, “’Tis not enough. He has the anaya, it is true, 
but shall that protect him, protect him from me? Have I not followed 
him for days and nights, as thou knowest, brother, and now to be baulked 
like this? . It shall not be. Anaya or no anaya, the Khabyle will have 
revenge, blood for blood,” and he raised again his heavy spear. 

“ Brother, blood calls for blood, as thou sayest, but the anaya is a 
sacred thing. Shall Hussein the warrior go down to his children as the 
man who broke the anaya of the Khabyles? Shall thy daughters’ 
children be taunted with it in the days to come? I never turned my 
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back on thee yet, brother, but ff thou breakest the anaya, it is over 
between us for ever.” 

The wild, swarthy face of the big man was working. He turned 
aside for a moment, and, with a deep, passionate oath, flung the spear 
down. “Bismillah! ’tis the will of God,” he exclaimed. 

The Khabyle relaxed his grip, and Jules Lemarque, corporal of 
Zouaves, staggered to his feet, bewildered by his unexpected deliverance. 

“Come,” said the Khabyle, and without another word, or even turn- 
ing their heads round, they went on, the big man in front, the other 
behind, and the Zouave following, picking his way laboriously over 
the stony ground. 

They at length turned aside from the rough watercourse, and after 
a few minutes’ steep climb, reached a hut, where, from one of those 
cachés in the ground, where the Khabyles were accustomed to hide 
their food, the younger brought out some cous-cous and dried mutton, 
which he laid before the Zouave, who ate it hungrily. The younger 
Khabyle joined him; but the older, refusing his share, sat near the 
entrance with averted face and dejected mien. When he had finished, 
the soldier tried to thank them, but they paid no heed, until at length 
the younger, turning, asked, “ What is it that you want of us, you, O 
Frank, who hold the anaya of Mahomed the Marabout ?” 

“ A safe passage to Blidah,” replied the Zouave, eyeing them doubt- 
fully. ’ 
The Khabyle nodded. “ It is two days’ journey,” he replied ; then; 
crossing over to the man near the entrance, they sat in talk for some 
time. 

“It is good,” replied the younger, returning, “thou shalt have it. 
Hussein, my brother, will guide thee.” 

“ Wilt thou not come, too?” asked the Zouave, glancing apprehen- 
sively at the burly figure near the entrance. ; 

“] have other work to do,” replied the Khabyle shortly, “and have 
I not said that Hussein will guide you ?” ’ 

When morning came, the younger Khabyle departed, and soon the 
big man, wrapping his burnous around him, rose, and with a brief word 
to the Zouave, led the way, whilst the latter, doubting and in fear, 
followed. 

All that day and the following night they walked, the Khabyle 
making straight westward without hesitation, and behind him toiled the 
Zouave in his ragged burnous, beneath which peeped the tattered 
military boots. 
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Right through the night they marched, the guide moving on in 
front, silent and sombre, with untiring step, whilst behind laboured the 
Zouave, stumbling, scarce able to put one foot before the other, until at 
last, worn out and exhausted, he collapsed on the wayside. 

The Khabyle looked round contemptuously, but, nevertheless, 
beckoning to the other, he led the way to a broken-down mud hut near 
by ; then, having unearthed some food from beneath the hearth-stone, 
he laid it without a word before the Zouave, and, without even a glance, 
curled himself up to sleep. 

The Zouave, worn out in mind and body, lay prostrate, yet had he 
sense enough to cling to the amulet of the Marabout. He understood 
it not, yet he recognised that on that bit of silver lay his life, and, 
clasping his right hand over it, he lay back, half unconscious from 
fatigue. 

Presently the Khabyle, glancing around stealthily, rose, and, 
making his way up, looked long at the other, then, parting the burnous, 
looked eagerly in. The Zouave did not move ; he could not have done 
so had the other tried to take his life. He saw the Khabyle’s wild, 
swarthy face, and caught the glitter in his dark eyes. A corner of the 
amulet showed and glinted in the faint lizht, and, with a muttered oath 
of disappointment, the Khabyle returned again to his corner. 

At daybreak they set out again on their journey ; but now, far away 
south, glittered the sea, and, with a sense of returning safety, the Zouave 
felt his spirits rising, and with it, too, came a desire to talk ; but not a 
word would the guide reply as, silent and preoccupied, he led the way. 

The Zouave followed eagerly, he no longer needed any stimulus. 
His only fear now was that they might meet some Khabyle who, per- 
chance, knew of that deed of blood which had been enacted a week 
before in the brushwood at early morning, and, with increased haste, he 
followed after the other. 

If they but knew of that, his life, in spite of this trumpery thing on 
his wrist, would not be worth a moment’s purchase, and, with that fear 
in his heart, when the guide drew aside at nightfall to rest, he pressed 
him to proceed. Life was getting very precious now. 

It was morning when they reached the summit of the hills of the 
Djur Jura, and the Zouave, looking out, could scarce suppress a cry, for 
there outspread before him lay the flat, open plain of the Sahel. 

Far away in the distance smoke was rising, and in the faint light he 
could but just make out a blur which looked like a town. 

He pointed to it eagerly, with shaking fingers. 
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“Blidah,” replied the guide calmly. “My journey is ended. 
Hussein the Khabyle has performed his work,” and he turned as if. to 
go, but, nevertheless, looked back again, and eyed almost hungrily the 
turban and burnous that the soldier wore. 

“T have kept the anaya,” he remarked. “I have not broken the 
passport of my tribe.” 

“No, no,” replied the Zouave eagerly, “and if thou wilt come with 
me to Blidah I will pay thee, pay thee a hundredfold.” 

The Khabyle drew himself up. “Talk not to me of riches and pay- 
ment, but—but —” still looking at the burnous and turban, “ if thou wilt 
but give me the clothes that thou art wearing, Hussein the Khabyle 
will be glad.” 

“Give thee these old things!” exclaimed the Zouave. “Ay, a 
hundred like them, too,” and hurriedly he stripped himself of the turban 
and burnous and handed them to the Khabyle, who took them almost 
reverently. 

The Zouave stared. They were green people, these Khabyles. Had 
he asked for his cartridge belt with the brass work on it, he could have 
understood it—but an old turban and burnous, ay, ’twas queer. 

“ My work is done,” replied the Khabyle gravely. “I have guided 
thee even as thou hast wished.. I must now return,” and he turned to 


go. 

“Wilt thou not come to Blidah?” exclaimed the soldier as a last 
effort. “I will give thee more than that old burnous and turban, which 
are worth not half a franc.” 

The Khabyle looked round at the other with his dark, lustrous eyes, 
as he replied in his deep, rich voice, “Of no value to you, perhaps, O 
Frank, but to me they are priceless. They are the burnous and turban 
of Ahmed, my only son!” 


DAVID BEDDOE. 
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DEAD LEAVES. 


Leaves, dead leaves, with your pattering footsteps 
Creeping along at the will of the wind, 

Rustle around me, come and caress me, 
Stirred round my feet by the breath of the wind. 














Softly approach, with your muttering—whispering, 
Musically tripping it over the ground, 

Curling in patterns, skywards, and fiercely, 
Soothed by the wind to your rest on the ground. 
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DEAD LEAVES 


Leaves, dead leaves, whether merry or mournful, 

Play with me, fight with me, leave me, surround me, 
Sleep at my feet or whine overhead, 

Come and caress me, rustle around me. 


When I am gone, and am buried and sleeping, 
Play round my grave—trip over my head, 
Maybe you'll soothe me, breathing and stirring, 
Do not forget me, leaves, when I am dead. 





DION CLAYTON CALTHROP. 
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HE SCARLET 


WOMAN. 





V. 


HIS, with decorations, was the news of Bidworthy the same 

evening. The Cuddefords heard it after they left their chapel, 

and of supplementary sermons it served as text for near a 

score. It reached the ears of Father Taylor, and gave him 

some pain as he sat in his room, thinking of those two on 

their seven-mile tramp to Long-stone. This was the evening on which 

he had resolved to say what he had to say to Tom Burch ; the opportunity 

was wasted. He guessed, reading the mind of Tom Burch with some 

accuracy, that it would be difficult for him to find another opportunity. 

His depression would have been deeper had he been able to see through 

the darkness to the top of the hill where he had left the girl some days 
before. 

She had walked away from the church in her ecstasy, before she 
remembered that Tom was to have met her. She looked to right and 
to left among the people without seeing him, and then went slowly on 
upon the homeward road. In this darkness, wita the long miles before 
her, she began to feel the want of him; and it was with a quickening 
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of the blood and a gladdening of the senses that she at length perceived 
a figure on the sky-line in front of her, and with a blush as the thought 
shot across her of her suspicion when she had met the priest on the 
same spot. , 

“Tom!” She gave a little snuggle, anticipating comfort, as she 
came up with him and slipped her arm through his. He had been 
waiting for her. 

“] thought to zee thee outzide the church, Tom. Be you tired 
o’church-gwain, Tom? What ’d’e ’ev to do to-night ?” 

Tom was silent. He walked on slowly, neither refusing nor respond- 
ing to her embrace of his arm. .One question was running in his head, 
to the exclusion of all others : “What do a country maid traipse in vrom 
Lang-s’n’ weekin’ days vor?” And the answer to it: “To walk part 
way ‘awm wi’ the passon.” Of course: along this very road. j 

“Tom!” She was coming down to earth now. “Tom! What be 
wrong w’e?”’ 

“ Nort wrong wi’ me.” ' 

“You’m strange-like to-night, Tom.” Of late she had rarely 
spoken to him with such an appeal for tenderness. Now she seemed to 
want it, to pray to him for it in the very tones of her voice ; but they 
did not move him. 

“Tom!” 

“Tom, Tom, Tom!” said he roughly: “what a song of Tom! 
What be the matter, Milly, wi’ vou? Thee never spaik a word comin’ 


in. 





“Oh, Tom! I didden main: I never thought What’s betwix’ 
us? Eh, Tom?” 

She hung upon his arm and tried to draw his face down to hers; 
but she was fluttering, and fearful as a bird scenting a storm. He was 
half yielding to her soft entreaty ; but his knuckles felt the blow he had 
given, and the. words were tormenting him, “’Af way ’awm wi’ the 
passon.” 

“What's betwix’ us? I dunnaw. P’raps you might.” 

“Me? I dunnaw of nothing” She drew into herself, perceiving 
with agony that she would shortly be defending herself against heavy 
odds of spite and malice. “Do ’e recollec’ the night us walked ’awm 
this way talkin’ bout Easter an’ ’arvest ?” 

“Iss: well ’nough.” 

“That’s a month gone, Tom. An’—I thought you’d zeed what I 
wished ’e to knaw, then ; you zaid as ow you cudden talk ’bout it.” 
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“I knaw well ’nough.” 

“T’ve loved thee, Tom—lI love thee now : you ought to knaw that.” 
It struck him as quite irrelevant to the conversation ; at least it was no 
part of what was occupying his mind. To her it seemed the natural 
thing to fall back upon in a desperate situation: she had loved him— 
indeed she had, and did. 

“You've loved me: I’ve loved you, Milly. But what’s betwix’ 
us ?” 

“Eh, what, Tom ?” 

“This!” cried he, drawing away from her. “I’ve been called a name 
twice to-night of a thing I never will be. Be I that thing?” 

“What thing is it?” said the girl. 

“T wan’t spaik the word to you: but this is it,—what’s betwix’ you 
an’ the passon ?” 

She did not answer for a moment for the strength of the blow. 


“Come: what?” 
“You've yerd idle gossip, Tom. Tom! ’Ow can ’e zay aught like 
» D> > 


that to me?” 
“Jss, iss: but you dawn’t tell me. ’Tis a zimple question—what’s 
betwix’ you an’ the passon? Idle gossip or not, ’tis in the mouth of 


everybody. I mus’ face it.” 

“ You mus’ face it, Tom!” 

He paid no heed to the reproach, though he knew there was some- 
thing very tangible for her to face. 

“T mus’ face it, an’ I mus’ knaw what ’tis.” 

She sank down in the darkness on the grass at the side of their path 
and saw her love, a man who trusted her, crumble away to dust. 
Instead of him there was a green-hued yokel in front of her who could 
listen to the vicious scandal of the village and ask her questions about 
it. There was a disillusionment, after which the girl saw clearly, straight 
into the future, and knew how she would deal with him. 

“You ’ev’n’ answered,” he persisted. 

“] bain’t gwain to,” she said. 

“You bain’t gwain to! And what be I to believe? What's zilence? 
Conzent ?” 

“I bain’t gwain to answer, ‘cause you knaw, well ’nough, zich a 
question shudden ’a’ bin put to me.” 

“What be I, then? Nothin’? A vool—to take ort thee give me 
vor granted ?” 

“Ort I give thee! Tom!” 
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“Iss—go on wi’ yer ‘Tom! Tom!’ I want vor to knaw.” 

She was crouched on the bank in deep abjection of spirit ; he stood 
over her with an effort to forget all that their dual solitude should have 
recalled to him, and to remember nothing but the blow that still tingled 
on his knuckles—a blow that must be justified, he thought. 

She had given this man everything—ali that a woman had to give 
—and he wanted more. Her heart cried out against the cruelty. 

He was a little softened, perhaps, by the sight of her stricken figure, 
dimly seen in the light of the autumn night-sky—a very little softened ; 
and he went nearer to her, and bent down. 

“Milly! Awn’y tell me. I! can vorgive, maybe; but I mus’ knaw.” 
He was a man who suspected a stab to his honour behind his back. 

She was a woman with a man’s hold upon her honour that had 
turned from an embrace into a hateful grip. 

She jumped to her feet and faced him. 

‘Vorgive! Thee’ll vorgive! . . . God a’mighty ev massy on thee, 
Tom Burch !” 

It was a wild night of passion, storming within them as they walked 
quickly, almost breathlessly, the remaining miles—quite silently. 


VI. 


Bidworthy took up the cause of this young man who was the victim 
of the wiles of the Scarlet Woman, and gave him condolence and 
sympathy. The virtuous matrons, pillars of all that was respectable in 
the domestic life of Bidworthy, who knew what human nature was, and 
the pangs of the flesh—how far they might be borne without rifting 
virtue—these exalted Tom Burch upon a pinnacle where his eyes might 
see the form of Milly scorching over the fires of their indignation. 

“What ’d I say?” inquired Mrs. Cuddeford, in a fine burst of 
triumph over the realisation of prophecy. “I zaid if thee give mun 
rawp enough, ’e’d ’ang ’issel’ an’ ’tev come true. A brassy-faced ‘uzzy, 
thicky maid—save us alive !—poor young vella! An’ this comes o’ fal- 
de-lal nonzensical trade in church. Lor’, my dear, I knaws what a man 
is, an’ a black frock an’ a long vace can’t desaive me.” 

A neighbour asked for news; Mrs. Cuddeford, the chronicler of 
events, supplied them week by week: as regularly as the country 
newspaper, and in a form of infinitely finer life and savour. So 
Mrs. Cuddeford was able to report that Tom Burch, having discovered 
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how he was being deceived —not that a man with his eyes open should 
have been deceived ; but men! well —and having behaved like a wild 
beast in the bar of the inn, challenged the hussy with her misdemeanours, 
afd extracted fearful confessions from her ; how he was broken-hearted, 
and broken-hearted cast her off and went his ways to a foreign land, 
where he was now a voluntary downcast exile. And Mrs. Cuddeford 
further pictured scenes of tempest when the hussy’s father— the blindness 
of men again, until they found themselves in the ditch !—learnt what he 
might expect. 

“ What ’d’e zay, my dear? What ’d’e’xpec’ aman to zay? Zays 

’e, ‘Who’s the man?’ Zays she,‘I wan't tell.” Zays he, ‘But I'll 
knaw.’ Zays she, ‘Then you'll ’ev to go to zomebody else to vind 
out.’” 
Said he that he would know from her and visit the offence upon 
that man—whether he wore a black frock or a russet coat—or, if he did 
know from her, he would visit it upon her. Said she that she could 
bear her shame. Said he that she had driven away a good honest 
fellow from her side who would have married her and made her an 
honest women. Said she nothing to that. 

Mrs. Cuddeford was full of news, and important to the Bidworthy 
gossips for months. Father Taylor was full of woe, and sad of face as 
he set about preparations for the Christmas festival, with now but a very 
small knot of friends about him, and an angry, excited opposition 
sending blasting gales of hot wrath over the fields in which he had 
worked. 

On Christmas Day, with the snow drifting in a fierce east wind, and 
caked in grotesque masses on the gargoyles of the church, Father 
Taylor obtained very few hearers for his services, and spectators for his 
manger with real straw in it, of the decorations on which he and his few 
choir boys remaining had worked so hard. There was a carol service 
in the Bidworthy chapel, to which most of Bidworthy inclined, before the 
consumption of Christmas fare within the warm cob walls that were 
near as white as the snow. The words of a native carol rang out, 
sung to a native tune : 

‘** Behold the heav’nly Babe appears 


Upon this bless¢d morn ; 
Arrayed in human flesh He stands, 
And of a virgin born.” 


Came galloping down with the storm, flying great white banners of 
snow, a farm labourer, mounted on a heavy horse, through the empty 
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‘I shall take your horse.” H. Ospovat. 
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street, noticed by none of the,carousing villagers, and quieting the dull 
music of the horse’s hoofs on the snow carpet in front of the door of 
Father Taylor’s lodgings. The parson was reading by his fireside, with 
lunch already vanished as a memory of unenjoyed food, and there 
received the red-faced, snow-clad man, listening quietly to his 
intelligence. 

“TI shall take your horse,” he said at the close. “ You will remain 
here.” 

He changed his cassock for a short coat, and encased his legs ; and 
the change of costume changed the man. He set his sallow face against 
the weather; it must be a stronger man than the priest had been 
thought to hold his seat against that shrieking gale without a shrinking 
of the muscles of his sternly set mouth, to hold his horse against the 
steep ascent to the moors, to ride the pace across the dazzling wilderness 
at the top. Seven good miles to Long-stone by this route, taking the 
frozen streams, and many an ugly bank snow-drifted. Seven good 
miles against a cutting, biting wind, with frozen shot stinging the cheeks 
and wounding the eyes, and a horse that did not understand the speed. 
Once an ugly sprawl on the farther side of a newtake wall, top stones of 
which were sent flying with a clatter by the horse’s hoofs, a shaking, a 
remounting with a hand of iron on the bridle, and legs glued to the 
work. Seven good miles were covered by twilight, which the white 
land made almost as bright as the grey noon. It was a phantom ride 
through a phantom country of white mountains under a dark sky. 

Snow hid every detail of the yard at whose gate he drew up and 
alighted, rounded all the corners and softened the angles. 

There was a dark-browed man standing in the doorway, who allowed 
him to open the gate and lead in the beaten horse. Then he took the 
bridle from the rider, looking with some surprise at his strong face, 
flushed with the exercise, and his triumphant figure, and with some 
expression of anger at the condition of the horse. 

“Wait yer,” said he in a harsh voice, low-toned; and took the 
horse away to his stable. Father Taylor stood in the doorway a chill 
weary five minutes. 

“ Thee’ve a-took a ten-poun’ note out o’ thicky ’oss,” the man said, 
walking up to the door. 

“I came quickly. The message was urgent. I hope I am in time,” 
said Father Taylor. 

The way was led into the house, and into a cold parlour, all sharp 
points, where the wind whistled a low discord in window and chimney. 
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Father Taylor repeated : “I pray God | am in time.” 

“J dawn't want no winin’ wi’ you, maister.” Milly's father spoke. 
“ A dam’ zight better if thee’d never zeed me nor mine. ‘Er be dyin’.” 
His voice was the same, harsh-toned and low, without a quaver. “’Er 
mother died, an’ I cried like a cheil. ’Er zister died—an’ I cudden 
‘awld up my ’ead vor a- month an’ more. I can’t cry now, an’ I ’awlds 
my ’ead the straighter ’cause ’er’s dyin.’ I’m glad.” 

Father Taylor looked into the man. 

“’Er’s dyin’. ’Er zent vor ’e. Else I’d ’a’ paid a ten-poun’ note 
never to zee thee.” 

“I thank God I am in time,” said Father Taylor, never flinching 
from the farmer, whose sweat was hate. 

“You'm to wait vor the doctor,” was all he replied. He stood, with 
his dark brow frowning, and Father Taylor stood in the icy room ; 
intensely still and quiet it was, as though the snow outside muffled all 
sound of human life. The priest had need of his self-discipline. There 
was no measurement of time except his heart-beats, and those he 
could not count. But time elapsed, and the door was opened, and he 
was beckoned away. 

The other remained standing before the cold fireplace, looking at the 
opposite window, through which all was white save the outline of the 
yard gate. He was alive; his flesh and blood and bone of his back lay 
racking in the agonies of death above; he was steady-eyed. He had 
laboured up to yesterday, and would labour to-morrow ; his view was 
the roof that covered him, from which a cloak of shame was being 
dragged by the talons of death with a horror of pain. He rejoiced. 

Minutes were an arbitrary measurement, of no account to him. It 
was almost dark in the room when the door was opened again, and the 
doctor touched him on the shoulder. 

“She is going : she asks for father.” 

He did not move. 

“’Er should ’a’ thought o’ veyther.” 

“You will go up ?” 

“TI be gwain to stay yer.” 

The quiet man who had done his all, and had been solemnised by 
what he had seen, turned pale before the farmer, and went out into the 
porch where the wind blew fresh. More unmeasured minutes passed. 

Father Taylor came down softly, and appeared in the room. The 
farmer read in his face that the red robe was removed from his roof- 
tree. 
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“T thank God,” said he. 

“ Jesu soften your heart”: the words of the priest as he left the 
house, washed white as the snow that hid it, by the blood of its 
daughter. 

“ Two lives: a Christmas sacrifice ; a brave woman at the finish” : 
the words of the doctor on the threshold to the priest. 

“ She kissed the crucifix : she laid it on the dead brow of the child. 
A Christmas sacrifice to malice and slander. . .. A happy mother in 
heaven ”: the words of the priest to the doctor as they parted. 

He took with him a good seven miles in the Christmas storm the 
picture of the mother and the child ; and late at night, as he passed 
through the muffled street, by the church dark and silent, there was a 
harmonious strain of tune and words from the warm, thatch-roofed 
houses in which judgment had been passed upon this criminal : 

‘* Behold the heav’nly Babe appears 
Upon this bless¢d morn ; 


Arrayed in human flesh He stands, 
And of a virgin born.” 


“ A merciful providence vor ’er veyther, an’ a blessin’ to Bidworthy 
that took ’er to 'Evn, an’ the passon to another parish, zame time”: the 
words of Mrs. Cuddeford to her neighbours, ere the patter of frozen 
earth on the coffin lid had ceased to echo in their ears. 


R. A. J. WALLING. 


ENDED. 
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They knew not whence the tyrant came, 
They did not even know his name ; 

Yet he compelled them, one and all, 

To bow in bondage to his thrall ; 

And from their lips allegiance wrung, 
Although a stranger to their tongue. 


Whilst he was wrapt in royal state, 

Their hours of toil were long and late ; 

No moment could they call their own 
Within the precincts of his throne ; 

And when they dreamed their work was o’er 
He only made them slave the more. 


Although the conquering king was he 

Of people who had once been free, 

No word of praise or promise fell 

From him his subjects served so well; 
Yet none of those who crowned him lord, 
Received a shadow of reward. 


Obedience to his behest 

Destroyed their peace, disturbed their rest ; 
Yet when his drowsy eyes grew dim, 

Nor mortal dared to waken him, 

They stole about with stealthy tread— 
“The baby is asleep,” they said, 


JOHN M. STUART- YOUNG. 
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‘‘Over There.” 


“I beg your pardon, but I’m afraid I can’t——- Would you mind givinz 
me—er-—someth'ng with a handle—to turn, you know?” 
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DR. ODOWD AND I. 


III. 


T was plainly visible to me the night before, when I left Dr. O‘Dowd 
in the midst of that merry band, that the “ beast” was in for its 
turn, after the philosopher or worker had had his. I therefore 
argued that in all probability I should find him at home early 
next morning, at any rate. 

His landlady met me in the door with an upward toss of the head— 
that strange gesture of the lower class Irishwoman, in which a vast deal 
seems to be at once affirmed and negatived of a given third person, 
leaving the second one to open his mouth and eyes and look stupid. 

Without heeding her, however, I went straight upstairs ; and, sure 
enough, the Doctor was in. 

I found him awake in bed, with a volume of “ Plutarch’s Morals ” in 
his hand. 

Fy “ At work already!” I exclaimed, not without honest admiration. 

“ T don’t call that work,” he answered, almost with a snarl, dropping 

the book, and passing the hand over his forehead, “this old-woman 
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gossip of Plutarch’s is only good when a fellow is in a state of Nirvana— 
Schopenhauer’s paradise, you know. But look here, Leeson,” suddenly 
changing his tone, “I like old Plutarch all the same; there is a deal of 
common sense about the fellow, and there is stuff in him off and on— 
stuff of the right sort, youknow. Now, here’s a couple of good things in 
him to help me to illustrate what I spoke to you about the other day, 
you know—I mean those ‘sentiments’ representing pleasures, pains, 
and all the rest, to take place in actuality at some future occasion 
more or less remote—doesn’t matter even if you are sure of being 
dead and damned then. Here’s the very thing: they couldn’t get the 
Milesian young women to keep away from the rope or poison, till 
they threatened to drag the dead bodies naked through the streets — 
you perceive? Very well. Here is the other extreme: young lads of 
twelve or fourteen scrambling for the distinction of getting themselves 
whipped before Diana within an inch of their lives, and often enough 
an inch or two over and above—this for a bit of admiration from the 
crowd—eh? H’n! But I say, old man, the beast had a fine old time 
of it last night. Bedad, it came in for it neck and hoofs. I didn’t turn 
in till four in the morning, and slept like a brick till awhile ago.” 

“ That is to say,” I remarked, “ you find sufficient rest in something 
like four hours’ sleep, after a stretch of at least nineteen or twenty hours’ 
hard labour, between man and beast? But, of course, I am prepared 
for anything concerning Dr. O'Dowd. Anyhow, where did you go that 
time with the lads?” 

“ Don’t say where did ‘ you’ go?” he corrected me, “when referring 
to a business of the beast’s. /? I simply allowed the beast to be swept 
on along with the boys. They brought out plenty of the stuff with 
them, and made off along the Northern Quays, drifting on then towards 
those vestal bowers in the Phoenix.” 

“ Ah—so it was not wine only, I see. But look here, O‘Dowd, you 
must allow me to get some breakfast for you—will you?” 

“I don't give a dam what you do,” was the ready answer. 

“ Be the hookey, but ye’ll be after makin’ a Christshun of the Docter 
entirely,” was the landlady’s remark, upon taking the shilling from me, 
for the purpose of executing the order suggested. 

As the Doctor was renewing his acquaintance with the forgotten 
flavours of tea and hot rashers, I turned my eyes towards the shelf 
running along the opposite wall, where, amongst a mass of miscellaneous 
matter littered about, I noticed some nicely bound, well-conditioned 
volumes. “The Descent of Man” attracted my attention in particular, 
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and called forth my observation aloud, that it seemed rather curious for 
a metaphysician and philosopher, wholly absorbed in investigating the 
2nd of man, to bother in the least about his origin. 

“ Ah,” replied Dr. O'Dowd, pausing in his meal, and shaking his 
head gravely, while his eye gleamed with a new light, “philosophy 
alone doesn’t take you all the way. The greatest of all, that 
Kopernicus of philosophy, as he justly styled himself, couldn’t show 
you the least glimpse what man’s end might be like. Kant is unable 
to deduce anything of the kind. But let me place him and Darwin 
together, and then—eureka! Surely, the distance between the 
Quadrumana and Kant is bound to be almost as great as the 
distance between Kant and God. Now, if you will perceive, that 
which has occurred may, or rather, I should say, must occur again. 
Another long stretch of evolution, and we have found God!. I could 
fancy myself watching Immanuel Kant pounding his desk, and crying 
out: ‘ Gebt mir Materie, tch will daraus eine Welt bauen” No one will 
deny but that this is fairly half-way between the Quadrumana and the 
Creator. Very well, then. We have only to wait a bit more, and then 
comes a second and greater Kant, a Kant that will build you a world 
without asking for the stuff—and here is the end of man. But let me 
once assume that man from the start has been the glory of creation, 
that his first progenitor was the pet and pride of his Maker, then I have 
no choice but to make up my mind that man has gone on degenerating, 
slowly at first, and at a furious rate for some time of late. An occasional 
Plato or Kant no more keeps back the tide, or ebb, rather, than a shooting 
star turns night into day. As to the advancement in empirical sciences, 
that’s not worth a c-o-n-t-i-n-e-n-t-a-1 dam. It augurs nothing. It only 
differs in degree—scarcely in kind—-from the instinctive cunning of the 
beaver, the spider, some birds, and others. I would say, in some cases, 
it is even less than that. It is but accidental. One man sees the lid 
of an old tea kettle hobble by the steam—he goes and builds an engine ; 
another happens to remark that hydrogen is lighter than oxygen—he 
goes and fills a bag with the light stuff, and gets himself dragged up to 
the clouds. 

“So you see now what Darwin means to me,” he continued, in a 
milder strain, helping himself to a mouthful. “ But apart from all else, 
I can tell you, Leeson, there is stuff in Darwin. He is just like Kant ; 
gives you nothing without data. Of course; he hasn’t got the style nor 
method of Kant. But that doesn’t matter so long as you have got 
the stuff. Bedad, Leeson, I think I'll get up. Look here, isn’t this 
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a fine shirt the world gives its philosophers to wear?” he concluded, 
turning towards me his back, which, from the shoulders downwards, 
was covered with a mass of grayish rags, strips and flitters of all 
sizes. 

I judged it was the only shirt he had, and that it had come to this 
condition through excessive friction in one way or another; but my 
very natural offer to procure a new one on the spot was met with a 
savage growl of contempt. 

“Can you see any of my togs there on the chair behind?” he 
presently asked me. 

But I could not see a shred of any kind anywhere. 

“That dam thing downstairs has been at ’em again,” he said, with a 
mild resignation ; “ but hang it, she always leaves me an old trouser or 
something instead.” 

I took it for granted that the “thing” alluded to meant the land- 
lady ; and without waiting for another remark from him, or making 
one myself, I hastened downstairs. 

“ The Doctor wants to get up, and he would like to —to — his clothes, 
you know,” I said cautiously to the lady. 

“Beggin’ yer parding, sir,’ she answered, “ but there was a man 
coom to the door with a bag o’ spuds, an’ bein’ far in the week, I made 
bould to run in wid ’em till Saturday night. I often have to do that, 
an’ the Docter sure he don’ mind me. An’ be the same token, if I was 
to tell ye all that’s owin’ to me, mebbe then—but, in course, I am not a 
woman to be tellin’ me business to the world, like others. No, sir, 
not me.” 

I had expected an answer of that sort, from the nature of the 
Doctor s own remark. 

“ But,” argued | with her, “why did you not leave him something 
in place of them, as I understand Pm 

“ An’ sure,” she broke in, her eye brightening, “1 wanted to keep 
him in for ye; I knowed ye’d coom for him to-day.” 

This, at any rate, showed her to possess the virtue of fidelity, remem- 
bering the bribe of yesterday. 

“But you can fetch them up now,” I said. “I want the Doctor to 
come out with me.” 

“An’ is it a dacent, respictible gintleman like yerself to be seen 
walking along with a man in things like them here ?” 

Thereupon she whipped off the nail behind the door a pair of mole- 
skins, riddled with holes and bespattered all over, together with a 
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smock of uncertain origin, but, like the other, savouring strongly of the 
hod. 

“ And is it possible that the Doctor would go out in this costume ?” 
I exclaimed, horrified. 

“Is it him, aroo?—sure he'd walk out in his bones for ye if he was 
left. But to oblige a rale gintleman like yerself, I'll just run out next 
door to see if Mrs. McSweeny will lend me something to make up the 
ticket. All I’ve got there—faix, what have I at all, at all?—one, three, 
six, nine—yis, here it is, tinpence ha’penny.” 

Her shadow had scarcely vanished when she reappeared, saying Mrs. 
McSweeny was out. 

“ How much are you short ?—aye, show me the ticket,” I demanded, 
losing patience. 

She dived into a dust-covered, broken jug, and handed me a blue slip 
of paper, bearing the well-known arms of Uncle in the left-hand top 
corner. But, like doctors’ prescriptions, the correct reading of pawn- 
tickets is the privilege of the profession, it would seem. All 1 could 
decipher was the date, though not very clearly, as only part of it was 
in print. 

“This is not it,” I said, returning the ticket; “it is about four 
months old.” 

“ Excuse me, kindly, sir, I thought it might be the one, as I am no 
schollard meself. Ye must only find it out for yerself, the same as thim 
clarks, whin I have to git out o’ pledge. But I am afeard, sir, ye won't 
have the patience.” 

So saying, she emptied out the jug upon the table, which served her 
for a counter. 

“ Bother it!” I said, carelessly running my fingers through the huge 
pile of pawntickets, of different colours and sizes. “I can’t find time 
for this. What did you raise on the Doctor's clothes, anyhow ?” 

“Wisha, the div'l’s cure to ’em, thim dirty robbers; they wouldn’t 
give ye quarter the value of things. Be the greatest ado I managed to 
knock five shillin’s out av ’em.” 

I said not a word, but handed her two half-crowns, and walked 
upstairs. 

“You are a dam fool, Leeson,” Dr. O‘Dowd complimented me, when 
I had acquainted him with all the details. 

“No, I am not, O‘Dowd; I would mot walk with you in that fancy 
dress of yours. Your being a meta-philosopher —to borrow partly from 
Herder—doesn't leave me a fool.” 
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“ But I say you are the damdest fool in existence—do you hear that, 
Leeson ?” 

“ But how—why ?——” 

At that moment the door opened and closed with a bang, while a 
big bundle came flying through the air, dividing itself into three distinct 
pieces as it lighted upon Dr. O‘Dowd. 

Then he and I[ stared hard at each other in silence; and I shall 
never forget that bolt of mocking derision which shot at me from his 
eyes, as they peeped from between the legs of his trousers, which he 
had not disturbed from their position since they first landed on top of 
his head, one leg at each side of his face, like the strings in an old 
lady’s bonnet. 

“TI see it all now—I see it,” I exclaimed at length ; “she never could 
have covered a dozen paces outside her own door since I left her. She 
couldn’t have been to the pawnshop since. But I see it—I see it, she 
has trapped me, she has made a fool of me,” I shouted furiously. “She 
knew I'd want you to come out with me, and that I wouldn’t be 
seen with you in your precious hod-carrier’s attire, and so—so-- but 
I’ll make her smart—I’ll have her arrested—[’1]—T’1] — I'll * 

“ Make a fool of yourself for a second time—isit?” Dr.O‘Dowd very 
aptly finished the last sentence for me. “You'll do no such thing, old 
man,” he added, laying hold of my arm with an iron grip, as I was on the 
point of rushing downstairs. “You just sit down and get your senses 
back. Bedad, Leeson, you have got heat enough in you to make the finest 
Irishman living, but your knowledge of your own people is not worth a 
continental dam. I wouldn’t blame you so much for allowing her to 
get the best of you ; and that was bad enough ; but to try now to have 
it even with her—that’s sheer lunacy. You just accuse her, and she 
will drum together all the little girls and old women of the next ten 
streets, and they will all swear black and blue that they saw her 
two minutes ago redeeming these clothes. She will refer you, in 
addition, to Father Murphy, who knows her from a child, and can 
tell you there is nothing to be alleged to her; that she got married 
nice an’ dacent out of her own father’s and mother’s house ; that she 
has reared a fine large family herself, and never had anything to be 
thrown in her face but the dropo’ porter. And if all that doesn’t convince 
you, she will offer to bring you face to face with the pawnbroker ; 
and if he is stupid or honest enough not to take the wink from the 
corner of her eye, which, you may be sure, she'll take no pains to conceal 
from you, she'll tell uncle that he is a lying, thieving old spalpeen, and 
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that he could not be any better, since a cousin or nephew or something 
of his has been known to have spent as many months in jail as there 
are fingers in your hands, or hairs in your grandfather’s whiskers. Will 
you be convinced, then?” 

I felt sure that less than half would be quite sufficient for me; and I 
said so. 

“ Now, then, that’s right,” Dr. O‘Dowd resumed ; “and as you are 
a bit of an observer, you will console yourself that at least you have 
been afforded some insight into Irish character. You have seen the 
large capacity for cunning, and the extraordinary powers of simulation. 
Then, on the other hand, you notice that utter recklessness, with regard 
to preventing detection, after the chief purpose has been effected. See 
how nicely that dam thing played her card till she knocked the cash 
out of you; but for once that was done she didn’t give a continental 
dam about you, or your opinions about her. For the rest, I won’t go 
into psychological dissertations about this rotten business ; but I told 
you exactly what would follow if you attempted to fight your ground 
with her; and if she crowned all that with a good round of personal 
abuse, or a crack of the old poker, it would be only what you deserved, 
for presuming to tran cend the gods. For, you know, as Schiller puts 
it for you: ‘Mit der Dummheit kimpfen die Gotter selbst vergebens.’” 

By this time the Doctor was fully dressed, and ready to come out. 
Presently I saw him hanging his head and becoming thoughtful, as if 
suddenly struck with something grave. 

“ Bedad, I am missing my manuscript,” he uttered at length, “ my 
whole day’s work of yesterday.” 

“Mrs. Duggan,” said he, addressing the landlady a moment after ; 
“T am afraid you'll have to go back to the pawnshop to see about some 
papers that I miss out of my breast pocket.” 

“Whist now a minit,” she replied, undismayed, “ mebbe—meb— oh, 
wisha, wisha, wisha, what a head I have! I saw it before I put them 
in, an’ thinkin’ it was only some ould scribblin’ of no value, I tuck ’em 
out meself for the shop. But glory be to the Lord, it is Him inspired me 
not to do away with it entirely.. I only tuck a couple o’ bits off for a 
ha’porth o’ drippin’ an’ two fardin’sworths o’ starch. Here it is, Docter, 
an’ I hope ye’ll excuse me, an’ many many thanks to the fine dacent 
gintleman that’s with ye, an’ may the Lord spare him to his own.” 

“Yerra, ye are grea—eat woman, ye are a fi—ine woman, Mrs, 
Duggan,” the Doctor declared, taking the remains of his manuscript 
from her, “ye are the finest housekeeper in the Coombe, not a single 
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thing goes astray with you. And I told my friend here there wasn’t 
an honester woman in all Dublin—not a single thing to be alleged to 
you.” 

“ This is the way to deal with the likes of her,’ he remarked to me, 
when we were out in the street. “I can tell you there was stuff in 
King Solomon, if he never told you anything more than how you are 
to deal with a fool. For once you have mastered that principle you 
may trust yourself to travel all over the world. You are sure of being 
able to cope with forty-nine out of every fifty people you come across. 
Now this reminds me that old Solomon couldn’t have been anything 
but an Irishman. For a man to be at one and the same time the 
wisest of all men, and a fool a thousand times over and again, seeing 
that he married a thousand wives, is an inconsistency consistent only 
with Irish nature. We find a somewhat similar case, of comparatively 
recent date. You have a man insisting that he moves his upper jaw 
when he eats, and then writing a huge work on natural history ; and 
every schoolboy knows he was an Irishman. You need not go far to 
look at his statue, if you wish to.” 

“And there’s a third, of positively recent—most recent date,” I 
replied, “and I am quite close to him in the actual flesh.” 

“ Bedad, Leeson, you have got some stuff in you, I tell you,” Dr. 
O‘Dowd was good enough to say, slapping me heartily on the 
shoulder. 

“ But tell me, O‘Dowd,” I begged, “ zs it a fact that you sometimes 
exhibit yourself in the streets of Dublin in those horrible rags your 
landlady keeps in reserve for you?” 

“ Don't be obscene, boy,” he reprimanded me, “they are the noblest 
robes in the world, I tell you. They are the badge of all that is honest 
and robust in man. There isn’t a finer thing in creation than the 
common unskilled labourer in his working clothes. On Sunday, when 
he gets himself shaved, and arrayed in his fine toggery, he is rotton 
like the rest. But give him to me ona week-day. He is then free 
from all that rotton introspection ; and if you ask him what is his 
definition of life, he wiil tell you: ‘I do me work, an’ pay me rint, an’ 
love me country, an’ say me prayers, an’ ax no questions.’ That’s the 
man, I tell you.” 

“ At any rate, O‘Dowd, promise me before we go farther that you 
will keep an appointment with me to-morrow. Meet me in the forenoon 
somewhere—say Stephen's Green Park—will you? I don’t want to 
come any more in contact with your honest landlady.” 
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“You can have it so; but be sure I'll come in my favourite suit— 
that’s certain. The money she’s wheedled out of you to-day goes in 
beer, you perceive ; thats the usual channel for all side incomes. To- 
morrow is Friday, and she'll be really short—and therefore the result 
aforesaid. But devil a five shillings she'll get. They never give her 
more than three and sixpence.” 

“But can’t you manage—won’'t you try—oh, of course you won't ; 
not you, I know it.” : 

At that stage in our conversation we had reached a spot along the 
Grand Canal, somewhere beyond Harold’s Cross, which was particularly 
inviting to a rest. We sat down together on the mossy ground, and as 
I was congratulating myself at having got Dr. O‘Dowd all to myself for 
the whole day, he suddenly turned round, saying : 

“ Bedad, Leeson, I am going to have a dam fine think for myself.” 

With this he threw himself on the ground, face downwards. 

For a long time I sat beside him, but not a move nor sound could I 
induce him to make, try as I might. 

Then I also lay down and had another think, of my own. But it 
did not last long, as the rain began to come down upon me. 

As I was walking slowly away, I repeatedly kept turning my head 
backwards ; but there Dr. O‘Dowd still lay stretched at full length on 
his stomach, his chin still resting on his two hands, still having his think 
— what a long, what a deep think! 

HALITVACK. 
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THE CASINO GIRL. 
By INGLIS ALLEN. 


HAT, in Heaven’s name, is.it all about? Somebody, 

please, tell me. I cannot honestly believe that it is a 

Maeterlinckian allegory. 1 gave that theory a fair test, 

but could discover no “spiritual background” whatso- 

ever. And why is it called “The Casino Girl”? But, 

after all, why not “ The Casino Girl”? There is really no reason why 

the author should not name it “ The Casino Girl” if he chooses. That 

title is quite as inappropriate as any other. He has a perfect right to 

name it “ CEdipus ” or “ Veal and Ham Pies” if he likes. What's in a 
name ? 

Personally I have a theory that the whole thing is the result of a bet 
as to how far it is possible to impose on the public. The challenger said 
to the author, who was the other party to the wager, “ You yourself 
shall write me a play of a drivelling imbecility that shall be positively 
inconceivable ; I give you carte blanche in fatuity and ineptitude ; you 
may show it to your friends when you have finished it, and get them to 
eliminate any sane passages that may, despite your efforts, have crept 
into it. Then with a good chorus and some clever leads I will prodyee 
that play, and the public will like it.” And the manager has won ‘his 
bet. 

One does not, as a rule, look for a strong plot in a musical comedy. 
At the best the dramatic action can hardly be said to be strong, resist- 
less, inevitable. In fact, as a rule the musical comedy gives us the idea 
that it has been written and rehearsed first, and then the plot thrown in 
afterwards in small sections wherever there may happen to be a little 
room for it. The order of importance and of settlement would seem to 
be—(i) DRESSES ; (ii) SONGS, DANCES, &c. ; (iii) DIALOGUE ; (iv) plot. 

No sensible person will find fault with this. We do not look fora 
plot in a music-hall performance, why expect it in a musical comedy ? 

No, the only rational suggestion of change is that (iv) be eliminated 
altogether. It is only in the way. It hinders the undramatic action. 
Still, the writer of the musical comedy, as of the pantomime, will have 
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it, just in a small enough quantity to make the audience wonder why it is 
there at all. But the worst of it is that this engenders in the audience 
the habit of looking for it, and the search is, as a rule, an abstruse and 
difficult one, though this is compensated for by the fact that the desired 
object, when found, is usually of sufficiently ancient a character to reward 
the efforts of the most ardent antiquarian. But when, as in “ The Casino 
Girl,” the most careful research fails to reveal the curio, the effect is 
baffling. It would not matter if one knew that there was no plot there 
at all. One could resign oneself to this ; and, further, congratulate the 
author on his courage in sensibly defying tradition and leaving it out. 
But a glance at the programme, with its lengthy description of the 
characters, shows us that there is meant to be a plot ; and the result is 
that we spend the whole evening and a sleepless night in endeavouring 
to puzzle it out. 

First of all there is Laura Lee, formerly of the New York Casino 
Company, known in Cairo (why, I don’t know) as Mdlle. Estelle, a 
French milliner, who changes her frocks at intervals and looks very 
nice ; and then there are seven members of an American Opera Company 
who change their frocks at intervals and look nice ; and Dolly Twinkle, 
leading dancer of the Opera Company, who ditto ditto; and Miss 
Roxana Rocks, an heiress from Chicago, who ditto and looks very very 
nice ; and Pilsener Pasha, a German who has a harem ; and J. Offenbach 
Gaggs, a grand opera tenor, who is not stated on the programme to be 
an imbecile; and Percy Harold Ethelbert Van Stuyvesant, a young 
doctor, who is accused of stealing something (I don’t know what) because 
he wears «. squash hat with a feather in it; and Ben Muley, chief of a 
gang of thieves, and Potage, his lieutenant, who come on every now and 
then and knock each other about—and several more of them. But 
what they are all doing in Cairo and why, and who stole what and why, 
and what is meant to be happening and why, and——- Oh, Heavens! 
it’s all coming on again, and I’ve had it nearly all night. 

But there really are some screamingly funny things in “ The Casino 
Girl,” and I can’t wonder that the man in front of me in the dress circle 
roared with laughter so. Pilsener Pasha, among other pithy witticisms, 
says “Come, Billy ; who’s your name, Charlie? eh, Harry?” and again: 
“ T love each as much as both as alls togethers,” and uses the word “ menti- 
sental,” and makes heaps of beautiful puns—notably, “ I asked to be placed 
on the throne, not thrown on the place.” (At this point the man in front 
of me rose, banged the arm of his seat, and cheered.) It seems nothing 
short of scandalous that all these splendid things should be crammed 
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into one play ; it is too prodigal, really. Possibly I am merely an offensive 
would-be superior person, who is anxious to appear blasé; but I still 
state, at the risk of earning this reputation, that for the past thirteen 
years I have ceased to laugh at the stupendous joke “Be careless.” 
Again, merely to give you some idea of how excruciatingly comic is the 
curtain to the first act, I may tell you that a man is actually held 
upside down in front of the stage. 

Mr. James Sullivan fights a noble battle with the fatuous part of 
Pilsener Pasha. One is forced occasionally to laugh at Mr. Sullivan, 
but this is through no fault of the author. . His “ business ” on—and off— 
the throne in the first act is decidedly funny. But, oh for “ The Belle of 
New York”! The humour of “ the Rage of London,” Heaven knows, was 
gruesome enough for the most part, but we shall none of us forget Mr. 
Sullivan’s Polite Lunatic. It was what the journalistic stylist terms “a 
gem of purest ray serene.” Pilsener Pasha is apparentiy—quite apart 
from the fact of his having accepted 100 wives—a lunatic, but one of a 
quite unamusing type. How Mr. Sullivan succeeds in being amusing in 
the part, even as occasionally as he does, isa wonder tome. Some of the 
puns put in the mouth of Pilsener Pasha are—I almost hesitate to make 
the charge—nearly bad enough for “Punch.” The whole part is a weak 
reproduction of the form, without any of the humour, of the Polite 
Lunatic, just as the piece itself reproduces all the bad points of “ The 
Belle of New York” without any of its good. All the more honour 
to Mr. Sullivan that he should make us laugh at all. There are not, 
at the most, seven laughs in the piece (none of them exactly side- 
splitting), and for four of these Mr. Sullivan is responsible. 

I sympathise with Mr. Richard Carle. The part of J. Offenbach 
Gaggs surpasses even most of the other parts in “ The Casino. Girl” for 
sheer imbecility. Were it not that Mr. Carle has one fairly decent 
song in the second act, I should say that his part for absolute barren 
hopelessness marked an epoch. 

“Same old... nothing new” is not a bad song—-though the 
veteran joke occurring in the boarding-house verse suggests an obvious 
comment—and Mr. Carle makes the most of it. As for the parts of 
Ben Muley and Potage, his lieutenant—-the saints preserve us! This 
way madness lies. Here, again, it is not that Mr. Hart makes a hash of 
Muley, nor Mr. Collins a mess of Potage (thank goodness I’ve worked 
that in at last), but that the parts themselves are absolutely inconceiv- 
able. I cannot bring myself to believe that any author can have 
deliberately sat down and written the parts of Ben Muley and Potage. 
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They are not merely not funny—they are not even vulgar. They are 
simply vacuous—pathetically inane. 

But when it comes to discussing the part of “Mrs. H. Malaprop 
Rocks” I dare not trust myself to words. I can only clutch at my 
collar and gasp for air. Oh, she is such a comic and original bit of 
character-drawing! She says “ He is regaining conscientiousness,” she 
speaks of “ Incandescent language,” and bestows on people her “ Bene- 
dictine.” She-—oh, help! Percy .... Van Stuyvesant is a young 
doctor “in love with the Casino Girl.” I am glad we were told this on 
the programme, or we should not have known it—at any rate for some 
time. The depth of his passion, as is the way in musical-comedy land, 
is not obvious. In fact, I should not have surmised from his behaviour 
that he was in love with her any more than with the rest of the girls. 
Nor does Laura Lee’s attachment to the young doctor appear to weigh 
very heavily on her mind. True, she does assure us—and very 
charmingly, too—that she loves her love in the springtime ; but even 
this, quite apart from the generality of its nature, is not a very com- 
promising statement. However, I felt that there might be something 
in the rumoured attachment when Stuyvesant is arrested for wearing a 
squash hat and Laura Lee sings 


** His bravery you’ve tested, 
So you will let him go,” 


Stuyvesant having proved himself true steel by giving a small push 
to a still smaller man. And later on Stuyvesant in evening dress sings 
a duet with Laura in a short frock, and that clinches the matter. Also 
in another song Laura asks for “a token before we part,” so I suppose I 
was wrong in saying that her passion was not obvious. I did not, asa 
matter of fact, notice any parting in particular, except now and then 
when Laura wandered off the stage with other people’s arms round her 
waist on her way to put on a new frock. 

Miss Mabelle Gillman is very pleasing as Laura. She is clever, and 
strikes me—for what my opinion is worth —as having a good voice. I 
wish, though, that she and others would not attempt the vocal acrobatic 
business at the end ofa song. There may, of course, be songs to which the 
screech last note is suitable ; but singers will insist on trying it in every 
possible song, just to show that they can do it. Miss Gillman, if she will 
forgive my saying so, cannot. Not that that matters, because it isn’t 
particularly pretty even when it is successful. Miss Gillman has plenty 
of “go,” and looks very charming. and has not paid me for this un- 
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solicited testimonial. I do not, unfortunately, know her. She is, I 
suppose, meant to be the Casino Girl. I should not like to say for certain, 
but the Casino Girl should, I presume, apply to the heroine, and Laura 
Lee is, I should say, the heroine ; at any rate, she changes her frocks 
more often than the others, and that is usually conclusive. Remarkably 
pretty frocks they are, too. Asa matter of fact, the dresses of all the 
company are in excellent taste throughout, and I noticed, with a thrill 
of joy, an absence of those hideous traditional abominations-—tights. 
We may congratulate “The Casino Girl” on this. And we may con- 
gratulate “The ‘Casino Girl” on having engaged the services—it 
does not deserve them—of Miss Ella Snyder. I will not say that 
Miss Snyder is clever, sings well, is charming, has “go.” Because this 
might be mere prejudice on my part. Also it would not to a quarter 
express my feelings on the subject. Because the fact is my heart is 
bruised, bleeding, and broken, and I have given it to Miss Snyder. I 
don’t know if it will be of any use to her, but I can’t help that. The 
raw mass is hers. 

It would, of course, be absurd to say that there is not a single thing 
in “ The Casino Girl” that is not utterly bad. But such good points as 
occur are but tiny oases in the great Sahara of the play. There is a 
humorous chorus—* Never throw a lighted lamp at mother”—which is 
quite a quaint American touch. I should have missed this altogether, 
I’m afraid, only I suddenly awoke—er— became conscious of the fact that 
the man in front of me had stopped laughing, and I consequently 
inferred that something amusing must be going forward. There is also a 
very pretty electric Butterfly Ballet “invented and patented by H. 
Harndin.” I wonder, by the way, if the humour of the play is “ invented 
and patented.” I do not think so, because most of the jokes struck me 
as being plagiarisms from the vicar’s speech in our last year’s parochial 
conversazione. However, there are one or two choice puns in “ The 
Casino Girl” which I do not remember hearing the reverend gentleman 
use last year, and I should like to know if I may send him these with- 
out infringing the patentlaws. For, curiously enough, the humour of 
“The Casino Girl” is—for the most part—harmless, if inane. That 
much may be said for it—there is but little vulgarity. 

In spite of the resemblance the piece bears in many ways to a 
provincial pantomime—for instance, the extraordinarily inapropos way 
in which the two “funny men” come on at intervals and knock each 
other about—there are no references to fleas, twins, booze, or feet. 
These, of course, are witticisms essentially English, which we should not 
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expect to find in an American piece; but I was struck, too, by the 
absence to a great extent of vulgarity of a more cosmopolitan kind. 
This, of course, is something to be able to say, but the same may be 
advanced of the parochial conversazione I have referred to, and it wants 
something more than a negative to make an entertainment. The“ pros” 
and “cons,” then, of “ The Casino Girl ” stand thus—“ con,” the unspeak- 
able imbecility of the whole piece ; “ pro,” the charms of Miss Gillman, 
Miss Snyder, pretty frocks, and a lively chorus. This latter item, of 
course, we expect in an American piece 

There is one other good point about “ The Casino Girl ”—it is soon 
over. Not soon enough, though. 

I can, however, suggest a use for “ The Casino Girl.” Let the Govern- 
ment take it over as a permanent fixture. Let them dismiss Miss 
Gillman and Miss Snyder, make some changes in the chorus, and check 
in Mr. Sullivan his marvellous faculty of occasionally making his silly 
part appear funny. The piece might then be used as an excellent 
substitute for capital punishment. 

One more bit of advice. If you go to “ The Casino Girl,” dine first. 
I don’t mean merely have your dinner. I mean—dine! Verbum sap. 





THE LAKE. J. J> Guthrie, 
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CONCERNING SCORCHING. 


‘“‘ Really, Mr. Jigger, one would think your idea of heaven is a place where there 
are no policemen to interfere, and you can just go on scorching and scorching 
for ever and ever.” 

“Hm! I dunno. There is a place like that, I believe —but I’ve never heard it 
called heaven |” 
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HERE is, I think, no fact more remarkable in the literary 
history of the last year or so of the nineteenth century, than 
the publication of four or five new studies of the character 
and career of Oliver Cromwell. A hundred years ago the 
Protector was in the general view “the criminal,” but recent 

generations have seen him in ever more favourable aspects, as one of 
the great strong men in a blatant land, who could rule 
ry tee and dare not lie. It is unnecessary here to follow the 
story of the rehabilitation of Cromwell's memory through 
the strenuous pages of Carlyle, and the voluminous studies of Dr. 
Gardiner. The very fact that we have so many new volumes devoted to 
the personality of the man who, more than any other, brought orde: 
out of the anarchy of the mid-seventeenth century, is itself sufficient 
proof at once of the recognition of the vast importance of Cromwell’s 
place in history, and of the living interest which is felt to-day in his 
career. It is remarkable, too, to notice the different points of view of 
some of the new Cromwellian critics. The latest comer in the field, 
and for several reasons the most notable, is Mr. John Morley, M.P., 
the distinguished man of letters who, like the man of whom he has so 
ably written, “to party gav- up what was meant for mankind,” and of whom 
it may also be said that he was, to continue Goldsmith's words, “too fond 
of the right to pursue the erpfedient.” It is almost within the year that 
Dr. Gardiner’s sumptuous monograph was issued. Another of the bio- 
graphers, working afresh in a field he had already explored, is Mr. C. H. 
Firth, the historian. Another is Mr. Arthur Paterson, favourably 
known as a writer of stirring fiction, while the fifth is an American who 
had already gained some publicity as a man of action, Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Governor of the State of New York, vice-President elect of 
the United States, and organiser of the Roughriders who bore a part in 
the Americo-Spanish War. A sufficiently remarkable group to be 
drawn together by the magic of Cromwell. 
I have said that Mr. Morley’s “ Oliver Cromwell” (Macmillan & Co.) 
is the most notable of these additions to the literature dealing with “ our 
chief of men,” and itis so both because of Mr. Morley’s high position among 
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contemporary writers, and because of what is known of his position in 
regard to matters by which the great Parliamentarian set such store. 
Mr. Morley, as some of us remember, at one time carried his agnosticism 
to the extent of refusing to capitalise the Deity with a capital G, and it 
seemed curious to think of such an one dealing sympathetically with the 
great leader who never went into action without having prayed strenu- 
ously to the Lord for assistance. Mr. Morley is, however, nothing if not 
severely logical, and he has shamed those readers who imagined that 
he would attack the Puritan on the grounds of his religion, by writing a 
work that is not only marked by consummate ability, but which also gives 
us a portrait so clear from any of the exaggerations of prejudice, a record 
so soberly balanced, that a reader might almost be in doubt as to which 
side claims the author’s sympathies. By way of prologue, Mr. Morley 
shows some of the changes that have come over the historic position 
accorded to Cromwell. For long years the world was satisfied to look 
at Oliver through the spectacles of Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. 
Burke, says Mr. Morley, “ who died almost exactly two centuries after 
Cromwell was born,” recognised that “Cromwell’s virtues were at least 
some correctives of his crimes.” The elusive individual known to the world 
as Junius at about the same time used very much the same words when 
he acknowledged of Cromwell that, “ with all his crimes, he had the spirit 
of an Englishman.” These indicated no radical change in the point of 
view of regarding Cromwell, though conceding that the devil was not 
gutte so black as he was painted, but that was owing mainly, according 
to Mr. Morley, to two writers : 


The genius and diligence of Carlyle, aided by the firm and manly stroke of Macaulay, have 
finally shaken down the Clarendonian tradition. The reaction has now gone far. Cromwell, 
we are told by one of the most brilliant of living political critics, was about the greatest human 
force ever directed to a moral purpose, and in that sense about the greatest man that ever trod 
the scene of history. Another powerful writer of a different school holds that Oliver stands out 
among the very few men in all history who, after overthrowing an ancient system of government, 
have proved themselves with an even greater success to be constructive and conservative states- 
men. Then comes the honoured historian who has devoted the labours of a life to this intricate 
and difficult period, and his verdict is the other way. Oliver’s negative work endured, says 
Gardiner, while his constructive work vanished, and his attempts to substitute for military rule 
a better and a surer order were no more than “‘ a tragedy, a glorious tragedy.” 


History is, however, as Mr. Morley well says, after all something 
more than praise and blame, “and to insist upon long series of unquali- 
fied clenchers in history and biography only ends in confusing questions 
that are separate, in distorting perspective, in exaggerating proportions, 
and in falsifying the past for some spurious edification of the present.” 
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We get no such exaggerations in these pages from the clear-sighted 
exponent of the great trio of the French Encyc‘opedists, but rather a 
record so nicely balanced as to seem perhaps bald to readers who have 
not a taste for the niceties of literary style. Beginning with some 
account of the public affairs of England at the time when Cromwell, a 
middle-aged gentleman farmer, was first drawn into the ever accelerating 
current which was to end in the maelstrom of civil war, the author 
gives us brief but notable sketches of some of the principal dramatis 
persone who held the stage at the time. 

Wentworth—“ he had energy, boldness, unsparing industry and atten- 
tion, long-sighted continuity of thought and plan, lofty flight, and as 
true a concern for order and the public service as Pym or Oliver or any 
of them.” The king—“if to be a pedant is to insist on applying a stiff 
theory to fluid fact, no man ever deserved the name better.” The 
queen —“‘ the evil genius of her husband, and of the nation over whom a 
perverse fate had appointed him torule.” Archbishop Laud—a balanced 
piece of characterisation, that appears to give us something more near 
the truth than any Newman or Macaulay, who “ had all the harshness that 
is so common in a man of ardent convictions, who happens not to 
have intellectual power enough to defend them.” Pym-—- “in many ways 
the foremost of all our Parliamentary worthies.” Of Pym, indeed, 
Mr. Morley is so enthusiastic that we should be glad to learn that he was 
to give usa special study of his life and work, as one who was, to use Dr. 
Gardiner’s words, “ the founder of party government in England.” From 
these short but luminous passages on some of the chief figures in the con- 
flict, Mr. Morley proceeds to sketch the issues which were being raised 
and to show how it was that Cromwell came more and more to take a 
prominent position in the struggle. As we read these chapters we 
realise with something of a fresh force the two sides of the conflict which 
there were, owing to the popular horror of anything that should savour 
of a return to Roman Catholicism, and the stubborn determination of 
the popular leaders that the power of the monarchy should be brought 
within definable limits. “Taxation and religion have ever been the two 
prime movers in human revolutions.” We realise anew, too, the greatness 
of the task which destiny had set Oliver Cromwell and the greatness 
with which he acquitted himself. It is a fine picture of Cromwell which 
we take away with us from a perusal of this work. Ambitious if you 
will, but never subordinating all things to his ambition ; faithful always 
to the best which he knew, “ he belonged to the rarer and nobler type of 
governing men, who sce the golden side, who count faith, pity, hope, 
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among the counsels of practical wisdom, and who for political power 
must ever seek a moral base.” In this, Mr. Morley continues, it is that 
we must seek the key to men’s admiration of him. “His ideals were 
high, his fidelity to them though sometimes clouded was still abiding, 
his ambition was pure.” It was not to be expected that Mr. Morley 
would be able to bring forward any new data concerning Cromwell and 
his period, but he has, as | take it, done the State a better service than 
that in that he has given us a concise and dispassionate study of an 
important period in our national development, and a strong and con- 
vincing portrait of one of the most remarkable men in our national 
history, a study by an independent philosopher of one of the world’s 
most notable men of action. 

Mr. Charles H. Firth’s volume, “Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of 
the Puritans in England” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), comes to us as the 
eight-and-twentieth instalment of a series which has 
been familiar for several years as “Heroes of the 
Nations.” It is curious to find that such a series has gone so far before 
reaching the subject of Cromwell, who is most assuredly one of the 
heroes of his nation, whether we regard him as a great criminal with our 
grandfathers, or as a great benefactor with most of their grandsons. Mr. 
Firth has, not unnaturally, taken as the basis for his volume the article 
which he wrote for the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” but has, of 
course, amplified it, so that we have a book of nearly five hundred pages, 
and, in accordance with the scheme of the series, an abundance of 
illustrations. Mr. Firth knows his period well—none, perhaps, if we 
except Dr. Gardiner, knows it better—and has written fully and clearly 
of the character of Cromwell and of the work which he performed, so 
that his book might be cordially recommended to a reader seeking for 
the first time to obtain a detailed knowledge of the events of the 
seventeenth century ; but I should have less readiness in commending it 
te the attention of a reader already possessed of a working knowledge of 
the men and matters of that time. It lacks, perhaps because written for a 
“series,” that individuality which is one of the striking qualities of Mr. 
Morley’s contribution on the same theme. I do not by any means wish 
to imply that Mr. Firth has failed in his task; far from it. His task 
was, indeed, different from Mr. Morley’s, and he has succeeded admirably 
in the production of a volume suited to the excellent series for which it 
was designed. He has covered the ground thoroughly, so that he gives us 
a real detailed history of the period ; he has brought out well the character 
of Oliver Cromwell as the seventeenth-century hero of his nation, and 
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he has told with sufficient fulness the story of the development, power, 
and decline of Puritanism as the ruling force in English politics. Mr. 
Firth’s work is indeed as good a one as I know for a general introduc- 
tion to a study of particular phases of the Cromwellian period, and for 
this alone it is deserving of a welcome. 

Although I have said that Mr. Firth’s work lacks that mark of strong 
individuality which we find in Mr. Morley’s book, yet it must not be 
imagined that he has not written a work well worthy of his high repute. 
He has told his story clearly and fully, and has availed himself of the 
results of the very latest research, which is only fitting, as his own con- 
tributions to the elucidation of the Cromwellian period have been 
familiar to historical students during recent years. At times, too, he 
gives us the result of his investigations in rememberable phrases, as in the 
following instances: “Elizabeth’s policy had called into being a 
religious opposition. James had created a constitutional opposition. 
Under Charles the two had combined, and from their alliance sprang 
the Civil War.” Of Charles : “ His policy was a series of intrigues which 
failed, and a succession of bargains in which he asked much, offered 
little and got nothing.” It is always interesting to notice the way in 
which one writer will accept a certain scrap of evidence or tradition where 
another will dismiss it: we have an instance of this in the reported 
intention of Cromwell at one moment of his career to emigrate to the 
New World. Mr. Morley dismisses the tradition with scant courtesy, 
but Mr. Firth, without accepting it, admits that there is a possibility, even 
a likelihood, of its being founded in fact. In his descriptions of the battles 
in which his hero was engaged, Mr. Firth is particularly full and particu- 
larly interesting. 

The third life of the great Lord Protector which I have before me is 
more of a personal, and less of an historical, study than the others. It is 
‘Oliver Cromwell, His Life and Character,” by Arthur 
Paterson (J. Nisbet & Co.), and is the more interesting 
in that it is a biography of a great hero of real life by a 
writer who has deservedly won some reputation for himself as a purveyor 
of fiction. Mr. Paterson’s earlier stories have been largely concerned 
with the lives and doings of such men of action as generally meet with 
the most striking adventures. This being so it was not unnatural to 
expect that he would deal with Cromwell not only sympathetically, but 
with some freshness of insight. On reading the work we find that 
though the author has an abundance of admiration for Cromwell, he 
gives us nothing strikingly fresh in his presentation of Cromwell’s portrait. 


The Novelist as 
Biographer. 
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It is indeed curious to observe him, almost at the outset, complaining that 
fortune did not bestow a different wife upon Cromwell, and seeking on 
the flimsiest of evidence to make out that Cromwell was hindered rather 
than helped in his wonderful career owing to the character of his wife. I 
find myself wondering if Mr. Paterson would like tu have performed 
the novelist’s part of selecting a heroine to mate with his hero. There is, 
as Carlyle has pointed out, but one letter extant written by Mrs. 
Cromwell to her husband, then engaged in bringing the Scots to reason, 
and that letter our author takes as the text for aspersing a worthy woman’s 
character. “The only letter extant of this heroine,” says Carlyle, and 
not unworthy of a glance from us. Mr. Paterson not only glances at it, 
but he harps on it with the object of showing that it is “very doubtful 
whether this daughter of a City Alderman was fitted by nature or mind 
to be Cromwell's mate, and give him that support and comfort which 
with all its strength his affectionate and emotional nature sorely 
needed. A shrewd woman Mrs. Cromwell undoubtedly was, with eyes 
sharp enough to see, and spirit great enough to remind her lord and 
master when he did not fulfil his duties to her satisfaction: but her 
power of sympathy and of unselfish affection appears to have been 
limited.” The eye we have been told sees that which it brings with it, 
the power of seeing, and I fancy that very few eyes could see what Mr. 
Paterson's do in the evidence which he adduces. He quotes the letter 
I have referred to as “typical of others that have been found.” I for 
one should be glad of a reference to the others, as this is the first 
mention of them which I have come across in a fairly extensive course 
of reading in Cromwelliana. The point would not be worth thus 
insisticg upon if Mr. Paterson himself did not make so much of it, and 
deduce so much from it, for he goes so far as to suggest that if Mrs. 
Cromwell had been a worthier wife the Lord General would have been 
a nobler man, and “ Drogheda ” and “ Wexford” would not have borne 
the dread significance which connects them with his name. This is a 
wholly unwarrantable assumption, unless the author can produce letters 
of Mrs. Cromwell’s inciting her husband to the barbarities which even 
his warmest admirers recognise as real blots on his great name. “The 
woman did give to me and I did eat” has never been more shamefully 
adapted by a son of Adam. 

As [have said, our author himself makes so much of this point that 
he compels my dwelling upon it, and asking for “more evidence.” 
Getting beyond this contentious point, I have little but praise for Mr. 
Paterson’s work, which should be read by all anxious to get a good idea 
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of the personality of the Protector, with only so much of general history 
as is necessary to the proper understanding of that personality. He 
sees Cromwell clearly, and, which is even more, he makes his reader see 
him clearly, so that his book may be especially commended to the 
notice of lukewarm Cromwellians. Not that Mr. Paterson is of those 
who, having selected a hero, refuse to see that it is possible for him 
to have human faults, as he says: 

It cannot be too often stated that the opinion so confidently expressed as to Cromwell’s 
deep and cunning prognosis of future events is erroneous. Fora man of such undoubted 
genius he was not far-sighted. He saw into a crisis with unerring keenness ; his judgment of 
the best thing to do or say in an emergency was rarely at fault ; and most important of all, the 
force of his personality was so great, that by the sheer strength of his convictions, expressed 
in vigorous though homely speech, he drew men with him, over-awed opponents, and won his 
way in the teeth of bitterest opposition. 

As Mr. Paterson had put it earlier in the book, it was in “ his genius 
for seeing the right course to be taken in a crisis, and most of all his 
power of learning lessons from experience and his broad tolerance of 
mind,” that Oliver Cromwell stood forth as the representative man on 
the side of the Parliament and the people against the King, with his 
anachronism of divine right. 

Each of these three lives of Cromwell serves a real purpose, as I have 
indicated-—-Mr. Morley’s for giving us a philosopher’s view of a great man 
of action, Mr. Firth’s for giving us at once a clear and a concise history 
of a remarkable period, and Mr. Paterson’s for its limitation as far as is 
possible to the individuality of Cromwell himself. 

During this present month the bookshops are as a rule more crowded 
than at any other part of the year, for however little books may be read 

: in these days of the dominance of the cheap (and often 

jo Bad emg nasty) periodical, they are always popular as presents. 
With the young folk—as yet unspoiled by the periodical 

—there is probably nothing more popular than a well-chosen book. A 
toy generally pleases but for as long as its novelty lasts, a volume that 
has once taken the fancy of a child is a friend for aye, so that it should 
be selected with especial care. And each season brings us a fresh 
wealth of books from which to make our selection; each season can 
generally be counted upon to give us a number of old friends in new 
habiliments, and among such old fri-nds we may confidently look 
for fresh editions of certain classics—such as “The Arabian Nights,” 
the fairy tales of Hans Andersen and Grimm, &c. Each season, 
too, artists and publishers seem to enter into a friendly conspiracy 
to outdo their, and other people’s, efforts of previous years, wita the 
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result that we are ever wondering when the high-water mark is to be 
reached in this matter. It would really seem as though this had been 
done now, when we take up the two splendid volumes containing 
“Fairy Tales” by Hans Christian Andersen, newly translated by H. L. 
Braekstad, with an introduction by Edmund Gosse and a plenitude of 
the most beautiful illustrations by Hans Tegner (William Heinemann). 

Readers acquainted with Mr. Gosse’s “ Northern Studies” will turn 
with pleasure to his introduction of this new version of Andersen, and 
their only regret on reading it will be that Mr. Gosse did not write a 
fuller essay on a subject of such great interest, and one on which he is 
better fitted than any other English critic to enlarge. He gets, I fancy, 
near to the secret of the taleteller’s perennial popularity with young 
people when he says: “ There can be little doubt that one peculiarity of 
Andersen’s imagination peculiarly endeared him to the minds of 
children. A child is like a savage in its calm acceptance of incongruous 
elements, in the ease with which it passes over essential difficulties of 
tone and plane. Andersen’s art consists largely of the adroitness with 
which he blends together ideas which in the real world cannot be con- 
ceived of in combination or even in relation.” To the child ignorant of 
all laws everything is possible, and incongruity is of course unknown, 
while the simplest fact new to its experience is on the same plane of the 
marvellous as the most extraordinary invention of an imaginative mind. 
Hans Andersen does not however appeal to childhood alone, for 
most of us who have once entered with him into his wonderful realm of 
mingled fact and fancy are nothing loth to forget the cares that infested 
the day and linger anew with Ida and her flowers, to follow again the 
fortunes of the Travelling Companions, or the pathetic story of the little 
Match-Girl. Especially pleasant is it to do so when the old favourites 
are freshly put before us in so perfect a guise as we have them here. 
Mr. Braekstad had earlier won our delighted admiration by his English 
renderings of Northern folk-tales, but it is no slight on that work to say 
that he has given us nothing quite so good as this before ; his renderings 
are at once delightfully easy and thoroughly literary. The artist, 
Mr. Hans Tegner, is himself a Dane, and has been able to enter into the 
spirit of the great story-teller’s work in a way that no foreign illustrator 
could possibly have done ; and not only is that so, but he is an artist of 
consummate ability for work of this nature, and every drawing is full of 
imagination while faithfully reflecting the text, which in the very best 
sense it illustrates. 

WALTER JERROLD, 
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IS OUR NATIONAL TRADE INSTINCT 
CHOKING OUR ARTS? 


How is your art? 
That is the palpitating question. 
Cecil Brooking. Did it occur to the redactionary mind on a pay- 
day? 
Does the trade instinct of one cover of THE IDLER 
choke the art instinct of the other ? 
La brume commerciale donne-t-elle la phthisie artistique ? 
Roughly speaking (and who speaks otherwise in a khaki age ?), a// 
that ts not art ts commerce, and all that is not commerce ts art. 
Are our arts anything more than perverted trade-instincts ? 
Be a tradesman first and an artist afterwards. 
‘Johnny ” Dewar is writing a play. Incidentally, he sells whiskey. 
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Ars longa, pecunia brevis, est. 

Money maketh merit. 

Hear the chief of the mimetic art—one Irving: “An artist is 
always worth the money he attracts, and there is no better standard by 
which to estimate his merits.” 

The arts have often choked the trade-instinct—eg. The Arts and 
Crafts Society. 

Trade-instinct desires a chair in which the tradesman can sit 
comfortably, if inartistically. 

Yet out of commerce comes art. 

Perpend how art has battened on commerce in Manchester. 

Woe to that city where there is more art than trade—more poets 
than pawnbrokers ! 

Art without trade is a lonely spinster. 

Art is a spendthrift. Trade is thrifty. 

The artist can be a-whistler in the face of the robber. 

Impecunious ambition is a canker worm. 

Art is art—and absent-minded at that. 

Trade is the bread-winner. Hope, brothers. 


~ * . 


No doubt of it. There is only one art as I knows 
of—the noble art of self-defence. I’ve seen a set-to— 
C. E. Lawrence. when the Bermondsey Pigeon walked over Potty 
Pelham—in which art was the only hobiect of the 
pugilists. But times is changed. Nowadays no bloke 
will think of puttin’ on the mittens, unless ’e’s got a golden purse in 
‘is mind’s eye, and mever do we see the naked glory of the beefy fist 
doing the ’appy ding-dong. No, the art is killed. The Prize Ring is 
a forgotten institootion. Now it’s a society show in a comfertable 
room, with the gents in clean shirts and oiled ’air—stinking o’ perfume — 
sittin’ round and drawlin’ out ’ear, ear, every time one or other of the 
namby-pamby pets gives the other a bonser on the ear-ole. The 
trade instink is the bottom of this ’ere decadence. In the old 
days a cove took a slosh in the peepers for the love of it : now, ’e can’t 
get a wipe with the feather-bed mittens, but ’e faints and wants a pot 
o’ money to pull him through. Garn! I’m sick of it all. Gents fritters 
their ooftish away on picturs, and statoos, and pianners—but art, the 
art—that goes to the doose, or the Boxin’ Parson’s, who slam a bloke 
in the eye in the ’opes of savin’ his soul. 
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Of course there are artists, here and there, scattered 
in about the same profusion as currants in a half-penny 
Conrad Weguelin. bun, who live to paint, but the vast majority have to 
paint to live. 
If the British public will only buy what it can 
understand (the Lord knows that isn’t much) well then I say “let it.” 

Saddle it with the domestic piffle which it thinks is “so pretty,” 
pocket the cash and get into a corner to laugh. 

It is the prosperous tradesman who usually develops into the 
patron of art, but unfortunately he does not—as a rule—understand a 
picture as a work of art. How should he? He looks for, and expects 
to find—a story. 

If the story is there and pretty obviously set forth, he is satisfied— 
nay, more than satisfied—he is pleased and tickled by his own fanciful 
intelligence ; the idea that the artist has deliberately painted down to 
his level of perception never enters his twilight mind. 

I feel sure that there are no “ Idlers” among us who saw those days 
on which two policemen stood guard over that priceless gem entitled 
“Derby Day,” but let us hope that some of us may live to see another 
crowd in front of that masterpiece, animated by totally different 
intentions, 

Ah, well ; starving in an attic whilst doing great— though unsaleable 
—works may be romantic, but it’s deucedly uncomfortable. 

If our National trade is choking our arts, at least it is in no immediate 
danger of choking our artists. By the way, 1 am beginning to feel 
rather peckish, and the question arises, Where can I get a decent 
blow-out for fourpence ? 


It is easier to cite instances than to argue the ques- 
tion, and therefore more agreeable to an Idler. Take 
Percy Kent. the following typical examples :— 
A. is an artist. He is a painter of exceptional 
talent, of acknowledged ability. In an evil hour he 
designs a poster, and sells the design to a soap-maker, who uses it, with 
excellent effect, to puff his wares. 

Result : The artist is inundated with commissions for pictorial adver- 
tisements. He can execute one of these in a few hours, and it will bring 
him as much money as a picture which would take him six months to 
paint. Who can blame him for giving up painting pictures? 
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B. is an author. He has written several books which have earned 
for him the enthusiastic encomiums of the best critics and a bare sub- 
sistence. For such books as B.’s are not greatly in demand at the 
circulating libraries, and his name is unknown to the myriad readers of 


“Scrappy Snips.” “ You should try and write a book of this sort, and 
sell 150,000 copies,” says the librarian, as he hands B. a copy of 
“The Master Christian.” But B. possesses that inconvenient thing, a 


conscience, and he prefers to give up writing. 

C. is a musical genius. He composes an oratorio which delights 
the souls of connoisseurs. It brings him fame and nothing else. Even 
a composer cannot live upon fame. 

“ Don’t write any more oratorios,” is the advice of his publisher, 
“they don’t pay. Try your hand at something of this kind,’ and he 
points to the decorative cover of that popular and elevating ballad, 
“What ho! she bumps!” 

The answer to the question, then, is in the affirmative. 

Quod erat demonstrandum. 


* . * 


Undoubtedly. Let me illustrate my contention by 
a case in point. Possessing a limited income and a 
Richard Haggerty. well-filled quiver, my expenditure on literature is 
necessarily limited. Every month as I pass the 
railway bookstall an inward struggle takes place. 
Shall I buy the “ Dilettante” or invest in the “ Windbag” ? 

You know the “ Dilettante ”—its quaint quips and gay conceits, its 
delightful phantasies and weird imageries. You are also acquainted 
with the well-puffed “ Windbag ”"—its chrome and scarlet cover, its cut 
and dry illustrations, its Munchausen yarns and dreary detective tales. 
The former is a perpetual feast, the latter a whited sepulchre, the 
mausoleum of all artistic proclivities. Why doubt and hesitate? And 
yet I do, and end in buying the “ Windbag.” Here the constricting 
trade instinct lifts its hydra head. The fatal desire to drive the closest 
bargain possible has gripped my perturbed spirit. Besides its barme- 
cidal contents what do I gain? If I am killed in a railway collision, 
one thousand pounds! At least I delude myself into the belief that 
my bereft family will be presented with that fabulous sum. It is true 
that every time I fill up the coupon provided for the purpose (see page 
10 of the advertisements), I feel I am tempting Providence and will 
no doubt go on tempting him to the bitter end, investing in that 
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Juggernaut publication, with only an occasional stray sixpence for its 


soul-satisfying compeer. 
+ He ” 


I asked Pompour, who is a Mayor véa profitable 
merchandise. He seemed to think it a personal insult 
Richard Padley. and glared at me. 
“Our arts are inseparably connected with our 
national trade instinct,” he growled, “and we have mul- 
tiplied them. Arts need not suffer because they become involved in 
marketable commodities. We feed Arts. Look at our immense staff 
of designers. Why, two thirds of our manufactures must have a foun- 
dation of Arts. By we moderns, Arts are merely being marshalled, 
developed, disseminated in their proper channels and applied to produce 
of their best for the best. We salary Art. How then, choke them?” 

I turned to Jauntly. He edged away suspiciously and called to 
Footglares, “ Where does he find them every month ?” 

Fortunately Palett and Quillsby came up and listened respectfully 
to my inquiry. 

“T overheard Pompour,” said Palett. “He does not seem to recog- 
nise that arts are in any diphtherian danger from the modern souffle. 
I don’t think there is much. Art, like murder, will out. Of course, 
money will not produce as fine results as love. And arts to-day are 
mostly prepaid ; moulded to the pocket and driven by the clock. The 
current film of the ‘ Thrillograph’ is of more import to the popular 
taste than a delectable classic study or a symphony in something flat. 
Consequently, some depreciation. Yet art is self-absorbing and works 
for its own satisfaction—its throat is all right, eh, Quillsby ?” 

“JT don't care a raw artichoke whether it——” began Quillsby, but 
we threw him in the lift and pulled the descending lever. 


. * ” 


I shall anxiously await the appearance of the 
December IDLER. I am curious to know whether any 
W. B. Wallace. member of our confraternity will have the nardihood to 
maintain that the prevailing spirit of Bavava/a (Aristotle’s 

term for the trade instinct) is xot garrotting the Arts. 
Let us cast a shuddering glance upon this England of ours, once the 
home of Shakespeare and Milton, “where wealth accumulates, and— 
Arts decay.” What do we see? Plutus enthroned, and a reign of 
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aurea medtocritas—which | take leave to translate gilded or Brummagem 
mediocrity—in the Arts. 

Music we have, and poetry we have, and “ Merrie Gorillas ” of warlike 
and literary proclivities ; sculptors and painters, too, by the score. But, 
I ask, will the busts and works of our Kiplings, Austins, and “ Merrie 
Gorillas,” our Sullivans and Thorneycrofts, adorn some Palatine of, say, 
the thirtieth century ? I do not pause for a reply. 

Genius has fallen upon evil days; the blighting trade instinct is 
universal ; a Countess keeps a lace shop; and by some sad Circean 
change our nobles have become, not the “ nimble ninepence,” but “ bulls” 
and “ bears.” 

Why blink this fact? Wealth and the Arts have ever been at 
loggerheads. Midas could turn all he touched into gold; but his 
fingers were incapable of grasping the lyre of a Timotheus, the chisel of 
a Praxiteles, or the brush of an Apelles ; and in the end he scratched the 
very palpable ears of an ass. <Aurtculas asint Mida rex hatet. 





* * * 


The man who propounded this question must 
assuredly be a hopeless cripple—one who is consti- 
Phil Arp. tutionally unable to stir over his own doorstep. No 
human being who is capable of taking a walk down 
Fleet Street can doubt that, so far from our trade 
instinct choking our art, it is the only thing that keeps it alive. 

In the name of all that is unholy, what do you suppose the 
hoardings are for ? 

Our trade instinct it is that stimulates our artists to surpass them- 
selves in their effort to portray the glories of somebody’s soap or some- 
one else’s tinned milk. The same instinct initiates, preserves, supports 
our illustrated magazines and journals: provides the firm rock on which 
the artist builds his ephemeral palace. Ask any reasonable editor which 
he would prefer : a serial by Dickens, Thackeray, or even Marie Corelli, 
illustrated by all the R.A.’s ; or a full-page “ ad” for six months. He 
will take the “ad” with both hands ; and, if he should lapse by mistake 
into truthfulness, will explain to you that the artistic matter is merely a 
nucleus for the trade instinct which surrounds and nourishes it: like the 
tiny pebble inserted in the oyster to induce it to forma pearl. His 
ideal magazine is all advertisements. The artistic matter is a regrettable, 
though at present necessary, concomitant—the water with which he 
dilutes the whiskey of trade 
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Because Napoleon once called us a nation of shop- 
keepers, we flatter ourselves that we possess a national 
Herbert Fordwych. trade instinct. At the same time we allow our foreign 
neighbours to flood the country with their manu- 
factures ; we pay incompetent men large salaries to 
mismanage our state affairs; and we do a thousand and one things 
equally unprofitable and unbusinesslike. 
If this is “ national trade instinct,” please give me my money back. 
No. What really chokes our Arts is the lack of this very quality. 
Trade instinct would discover money in the Arts, and would’ endeavour 
to make artistic inspiration and respiration an easier instead of a more 
difficult process. 
I boldly declare that Our National Trade Instinct does not exist. 
It is a myth —a psychological Mrs. Harris. 
Another great philosopher has said that Art endures for ever. 
Taken in conjunction, these two authoritative statements- contain 
the solution of the problem ; for the meanest intellect will grasp the 
fact that the everlasting cannot possibly be choked by the non-existent. 
Even the Editor will see this. 
Therefore, the matter is now definitely settled. The discussion is 
closed. ' 


The subject for January is: “Should Professional Men Work ?” 
Idlers are invited to discuss this question. Contributions, which will be 
paid for if used, must not exceed 250 words, and must be sent in before 
December 10, 
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MY RESERVIST. 


7. OW long do we stay here, guard?” I said, as we steamed 
into York Kailway Station. 
“ About ten minutes, sir.” 

“ Thanks,” and I hastily scrambled out and made a bee- 
line for the refreshment-room, second class, to make the most of a spare 
sixpence — bitter, roll, biscuits. 

Back again to compartment. But now there is a distinct change in 
the bearing of the company. Hitherto we had behaved in the usual 
stolid, matter-of-fact way, in which eight Englishmen, cooped up 
together, take their journeys abroad. The gods of paper and printer’s 
ink had claimed their own, and had been worshipped in the usual 
decorous silence. 

But now! Well, the signal had been given for the train to start, 
when the door was flung open, and—farewell to all peace and quietness 
in rolled about twelve stone of boosy man. It had on a suit of ready- 
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mades, stained here and there with grease-spots, a hard hat two sizes 
too small, and a check scarf round its neck. Protruding from its coat- 
pocket was the neck of a quart bottle. Its hands were hard and horny, 
and its high cheek-bones and wide mouth, badly covered with a thin 
light straw-coloured moustache, gave it a rather sinister look—a look 
which was altogether redeemed by a pair of soft liquid dark eyes, of 
which any Spanish beauty might have been proud. 

“ No offensh,” said our friend, as he dropped into the lap of a mild- 
looking family man, who quickly gave up his corner and made way for 
the enemy. 

Mr. Booser was totally oblivious to the fact that he had taken an 
unwarrantable and unpardonable liberty with the family man; nay, as if 
to show that he was at peace and goodwill with all men, he proceeded 
deliberately, and with great delicacy, to withdraw the bottle of “ four- 
penny ” out of his pocket. He had just got the bottle’s neck about an 
inch and a half from his mouth—-his head was gently canted back-— 
his lips were forming themselves for a loving embrace of the fous vite, 
when his eyes, glancing along the bottle, caught sight of a young parson 
sitting directly opposite him. He was visibly affected at such unusual 
promixity to the Church, a promixity not known since childhood’s early 
days, and seemed fairly staggered for a moment. But up went the 
bottle once more, Adam’s apple gently undulated, smack went the lips 
in a parting kiss, and the deed was done. His eye challenged the parson 
to speak if he dared; but no! that individual was seemingly greatly 
interested in a little book with red backs. 

He was just slipping the bottle back into his pocket when all at 
once he seemed to notice the little family man for the first time. 
Whether it was that he thought some reparation was due to him for 
robbing him of his seat, or whether it was that he*thought the little 
family man looked in need of liquid refreshment, certain it is that our 
friend of the ready-mades thrust the bottle right under the F.M.’s little 
nose. 

“ Have drin’, ole ’un?” This with a glance of “ Refuse it if you dare.” 
The little man drank. A nauseating smile spread across the whole 
range of his small countenance. 

Ready-mades now beamed affably on him, and, extending to him.a 
great and grimy fist, he managed to ejaculate “ Purrit i’ theer.” It was 
evidently an invitation to shake hands, a feat which was successfully 
accomplished in the serio-comic style of the man in beer. 

“ No offensh,” repeated our friend. 
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And now addressing the company at large he said, “ D’yer kno’ who 
Iam?” Noone made any reply, no one knew, and no one cared to 
know. It was a matter about which we were entirely indifferent. 
“ D’yér kno’—who I am, I tell—yer? I’m a soljer.” 

And then we had the whole history of himself, his father and mother, 
sisters, cousins, and aunts to the third and fourth generations, winding 
up finally with the information that he had been sent for to go and help 
smash “owd Krooger.” 

“QOn’y just let-—me ger ‘old —o’ owd Kroo-ger. an’ [’ll, I'll, il— 





swing on his whiskers.” 

It was out. There was no disguising the fact. He had used a 
sanguinary word to qualify the President of South Africa’s whiskers. 
How would the little parson in the corner take it? That's what every 
one in the compartment was wondering. All eyes were turned upon 
him, expecting a grave and solemn rebuke for the Reservist. But parson 
was reading the little book with red backs. 

And now our friend turned his attention to a jolly-looking fat man 
who sat opposite him next to the parson. Fat man looked like a 
prosperous commercial. 

Fixing his eyes on the commercial, a wicked little smile illuminated 
our Reservists face. He fumbled the bottle from his pocket once more, 
and offering it to our fat friend he said : 

“’ Ave a drin,’ mister.” 

“No, thanks, old chap, I’m a lemonade man,” was the evasive reply. 

“ Well—purrit i’ theer,” said our amiable ready-made friend as he 
once more extended his huge paw —“ no offensh.” 

They very gravely shook hands, and once more the bottle found its 
erratic way to its owner’s cave-like mouth. 

And now our arch-enemy Kruger came in for the same sanguinary 
threatening ; but as if to show that he was not altogether a man of threats 
and blood, and that he had all the finer feelings of true friendship, he 
burst forth into song : 


** Life is too short to quarril, 
’Arts are too preshus to breek.” 


We were all wondering what on earth would be the next move of 
Kruger’s friend when after looking at the fat man once more he said: 
“I can tell yer yoor name, mister.” This with a superior look of owlish 
wisdom, a look which would have done credit to Grossmith himself, 
in his old part of John Wellington Wells. 
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“Can you really ? ’ replied the fat man with a kind of patronising 
this man-must-be-humoured sort of smile. 

“Yis, I can; I can tell it yer—it’s Butcher.” 

“ Right, old chap, right first time —Pork-butcher, that’s my name.” 

“1 knowed it was.” Oh, the look of superior wisdom which spread 
itself over the high cheek-bones of our irrepressible friend! He simply 
gloated over the fact of his superior wisdom. He held an animated 
conversation with Mr. Butcher, and never forgot to address him by’ that 
title at every available opportunity. He told him all his family affairs 
once more, how that he was a collier who had been called up to his old 
regiment, “ The Northumberland Fushiliers.”. He showed his soldier’s 
book, wherein his career was set forth—how that he had once been a 
lance-corporal, but had been degraded for some offence or other. And 
then once more came the same old bloodthirsty threat—to swing on a 
certain person’s whiskers, though what pleasure he was going to derive 
from the swinging he forgot to tell us. 

And still the parson kept to the little book with red backs. But 
this could not go on for long. I had noticed sundry sly looks from the 
Reservist to the reverend gentleman. I guessed that he would not be 
able to keep his attention from the parson much Icnger, and sure 
enough I, was right. 

Once more the owlish look of wisdom asserted itself, as the ex- 
lance-corporal fixed his fishy eyes on the cloth. 

“I’m Church of England, mister,” said he, as he proceeded to raise 
the bottle once more. 

“ Then let me tell you that you are a disgrace to it,” snapped the 
Anglican. 

“ A’ righ’— no offensh. Purrit i’ theer,” answered the irrepressible 
warrior, extending his fist to the disturbed cleric. 

The parson took not the slightest notice of the outstretched hand, 
which I thought was rather unchristian and uncharitable, but of course 
he knew his own business best. 

The Reservist looked steadily at the parson for a moment, then, 
recognising that he was snubbed, he turned his attentions once more to 
where they séemed to be more appreciated. 


Presently: he began to feel in his pockets as though he were in search 
of somethifg@. He asked us had we seen a pipe about. He wanted to 


smoké; and had an idea that he had brought a pipe with him into the 
carriage. However, no pipe was, to be discovered, and he looked 
thoroughly wretched for the want of a smoke. As it unfortunately 
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happened, no one in the company seemed to have a spare pipe, or 
cigarette, or cigar about them, and so our soldier applied himself for 
consolation to the bottle once more. 

But I am forgetting our little parson, with his little red book, in the 
corner. He had reached down a small handbag from the rack, and, 
taking a well filled tobacco-pouch and a large bent briar of the best quality 





**I’m Church of England myself, mister.” J. Weird. 


out of it, I thought that he was about to light up, but I was mistaken. 
Bending across to the miserable Reservist, he said, “ Look here, my friend, 
I'll strike a bargain with you. If you'll promise not to use any more 
bad language, at least while I am here, I'll make you a present of this 
pipe,” saying which he gravely filled it with tobacco and offered it to 
the astounded warrior. 
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“ A’ righ’, mister, I'll gie yer me word I won’t swear no more if it 
hurts yer—solemn, mister—‘struth.” 

The parson struck a match and held it while the pipe was lit. 
When it was properly alight the soldier’s thanks fairly beamed from 
every feature. 

“ Purrit i’ theer,” he ejaculated, pushing his great hand towards the 
minister. This time the hand was taken, and clergy and laity were at 
one with each other. 

I wondered how long the compact would be kept. The little parson 
was once more engrossed with his little book, and the genial fumes of 
tobacco seemed to have loosened the tongue of the Reservist more than 


ever. Once more he told us all his pedigree ; once more he told us that 


** Life is too short to quarril, 
’Arts are too preshus to breek.” 


Once more he began to inform us that he was going out to South 
Africa, and what he should do when he got there. Now, thought‘ to 
myself, the compact will be broken, as with righteous indignation he 
waxed eloquent on the moral deficiencies of “owd Krooger.” “Wen I 
see owd Krooger, shall I tell yer what I'll do to him?” Without 
waiting for an answer he went on: “I'll swing on his———” And there he 
stopped short. He pulled himself up and looked for approbation from 
the parson. “I tole yer I wouldn't swear again, master,” said he. 
“Yes,” answered our parson, “and I know you are a man of your 





word.” 

A smile of triumph settled on the poor soldier's face, as looking 
round the carriage he seemed to say, “See what confidence this 
parson has in me! Catch me using any more bad language again!” 

And sure enough not one word of bad language was heard to pass 
his lips for the rest of that journey. Several times he nearly made a 
slip, but he always managed to pull up just in time, and just as often as 
he did save his bacon, so he-would look for the parson’s approbation, an 
approbation which was always freely given. 

And now a strange quietness had fallen on the company. The 
soldier had had his pipe filled once more, and settled down to think as 
much as his muddled brain would let him. But as the train rushed on 
his wits seemed to get clearer and clearer. He had pitched his bottle 
through the window and was getting more sober every minute, so that 
when the train began to slow up for Durham he was comparatively in 
his right mind. He seemed to be in some kind of mental agony. He 
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‘** D’yer mean me to keep this pipe, sir?” 


looked at the parson with his great dark eyes - eyes which reminded me 
of some dumb animal. I could sce that he was going to say something 
as he bent forward to the parson, who was putting his book away and 
preparing to leave the carriage. 

“ D’yer inean me to keep this pipe, sir?” he said. 

“ Most certainly,” was the answer ; “ you have kept your word and I 
will keep mine.” 

Once more the hand of parson and dilapidated soldier met in more 
than friendly clasp as the latter said, “ Thenk yer, sir, and wen I’m out 
in South Africa, and I’m about to drink or swear, I'll just have a look at 
this 'ere pipe, and I'll think of you what give it me, and maybe I shall 
think better on it and be a better man.” 
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“God bless you, my lad, and may He help you!” saying which tke 
parson had gone, and the train was speeding to Newcastle. 

“Well, I’m hanged,” said the butcher, “ I’ve heard of parsons trying 
to convert by means of tracts, but who ever heard tell of one converting 
a drunken soldier by means of a pipe and tobacco?” 

Which only showed that he did not know as much about human 
nature as the little parson who sat in the corner reading a little book 
with red backs, 

Rev. W. WAITE. 





OUR NAVAL GUN. N. Wilkinson. 
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AUNT CAROLINE'S DOG. 


By CLAUDE MONROE. 


HERE was a merry half-dozen of us seated in the cosy parlour 
of the “ King’s Head,” chatting and laughing over our pipes 
and glasses. Higginson—old Stumpy Higginson—had just 
regaled us with one of his “double-distilled”” comic stories, 

when the round of applause that followed was interrupted by the 
entrance of Blinsby. 

Blinsby was a grocer in a small way, who, being of a convivial turn 
of mind, was a great favourite with the frequenters of the “ King’s 
Head.” Naturally a varied volley of greetings assailed him. 

“ How d’ye do, Bill?” 

“ What yer goin’ to ’ave, Billy?” &c. 

Then somebody noticed that Blinsby looked “seedy,” and from 
every lip came the question, “ What’s up ? ” 

“Well, yer see, boys,” he began, as he dropped wearily into a seat 
and mopped his face with an enormous bandanna_ handkerchief—“ well 
—-thanks, I'll ’ave a small Scotch—well, yer see, it’s all along o’ that 
aunt o’ mine.” 

“What aunt ?” inquired Stumpy. 

“What aunt!” replied Blinsby. “I ’aven’t got no more than one, 
an’ that’s one too many!” 

“Why, what’s the matter wi’ the old gal?” 

“Matter! Why, everythink’s the matter! She’s a reg’lar loonytic, 
that’s what’s the matter! Boys, she’s ’orrible !” 

Blinsby took down the small Scotch at a gulp, and looked a trifle 


happier. 
“ Come on, let’s ear about it!” said Stumpy, scenting a story. 
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“It ’aint much of a tale,” said Blinsby slowly. “Leastways there 
‘aint much of it. Yer see, it’s like this. My Aunt Caroline —Caroline 
Blinsby’s ’er name —allus ’as bin a bit touched, as long as I’ve knowed 
‘er, which’s iver sin’ I was born. I mind the time when I was on’y 
a nipper, an’ the old man—'e shuffled off two years ago, if yer re- 
member—use ter take me ter see er. I use ter be frightened at ’er, 
she was such a rum old gal; but the old man ’e said, ‘Don't be 
frightened on ’er, Billy, she'll niver do nobody no ’arm, she won't.’ | 
didn't believe ‘im, anyway. 

“Wheniver we went, mornin’ or afternoon or night, there she was, 
sittin’ in the same blessed old armchair afore a little bit ofa fire. If it 
was freezin’ ‘ard, she'd never use a bit more coal nor she did in the ‘eat 
o’ summer. There was a little bit of a table, a chair fer the old man, 
an’ a stool fer me. Nobody but us niver went to see ’er. Then there 
was a lot o' big boxes all round the room, roped up till yer couldn't see 
much o’ the wood they was made on. I use ter ask the old man what 
was in ’em; but ’e didn’t know. ’E said nobody didn’t an’ nobody 
wouldn't till the old gal was dead. 

“ She was mortal frightened o’ burglars, though she didn’t seem to 
‘ave nothin’ worth stealin’ ; but these loonytics are allus like that. ‘I’m 
sure I shall be robbed to-night, John,’ ses she ter the old man wheniver 
we went away. ‘ Rubbish, old gal,’ ses ’e, ‘who's a-goin’ ter rob yer ?’ 
‘] dunno, ses she, ‘but I’m certain somebody will. Call at the police 
station, John, an’ ask ’em ter keep a heye on my.’ouse, John,’ she ses. 
The old man used ter promise ’e would; but he niver went nigh the 
station, not once. 

“It was 'cause she found ’im out that they ‘ad a row, an’ the old ‘un 
stopped goin’. Aunt Caroline was awful religious, an’ she said she 
couldn’t abear ’im after 'e’d bin an’ told ’er so many lies. 

“] niver set heyes on ’er agen till last-week, when she fair gev me 
a start, a-walkin’ inter my shop as large as life. 

“* Good afternoon, Willyum, she ses. ‘’Ow d’ye do?’ ses she, as if 
she ‘ad bin comin’ reg’lar fe years. ‘I’m sorry about John,’ meanin’ 
the old man, a deader two years aby. 

“*So’m I,’ I ses, ’ardly knowin’ what ter say ter please ’er. 

“*] ’ope ’e was saved, Willyum,’ ses she. 

“So do I, Aunt Caroline? Eses. 

“*Did ’e die ’ard, Willyum ?’ ses she. 

“*Well, aunt,’ I ses, ‘seein’ as ’ow ’e went off suddint-like, I 


shouldn't say so.’ 
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“*Ah, Willyum,’ ses she, ‘it’s a terribul thing ter be cut off 
suddint-like, in the flower of yer youth,’ she ses. (The old ’un was a 
good sixty, ’e was.) ‘’An’ it’s a sad thing fer me,’ ses she, ‘’cause I 
wanted ter see ’im about a dog.’ 

“*«A dog!’ ses I. 

“* Yes, Willyum,’ she ses. ‘I’m terribul frightened o’ them burglars. 
They’re sure ter come, some day, an’ I’ve bin thinkin’ if I had a little 
dog, they’d be frightened at ’im.’ 

“* What sort of a dog d’ye want ?’ I ses. 

““A nice little dog, Willyum, that'll frighten ‘em, an _ not frighten 
me. A dog, mind, Willyum,’ ses she, ‘not a—a 

“* Not a bitch ?’ I ses. 

“*Oh, Willyum! ’Ow can yer say sich a word?’ ses she, kind of 
’orrified. 

“*Tt’s all right, aunt, ses I. ‘What’s wrong with it?’ 

“*Tt's vulgar!’ ses she. ‘I can’t abear vulgarness, Willyum.’ 

“*Tt’s on’y like callin’ a ’oss a mare, aunt,’ | ses. 

“* Don't yer say it agen while I’m ’ere, Willyum,’ ses she. A bit 
after that, when I’d promised ter get ’er a dog, she went ; and I weren't 





sorry. 
“I knowed a customer o’ mine who'd got a little terrier pup ter sell 
cheap, so I went an’ bought the young beggar. ’E weren't a bad sort 
of a pup, on’y somebody ’ad bin tryin’ ter cut ’is tai] short an’ ’adn’t 
finished the job; ’arf of it ung down, summat like this.’ Blinsby made 
an obtuse angle with two of his fingers. 

“T’d ’ave took the end part off,” continued Blinsby, “on’y I was 
pretty busy that day, an’ early the nex’ mornin’ Aunt -Caroline come 
fer’im. She took to ’im right away, spite of his broken tail ; an’ when 
I said I’d cut it off while she waited, an’ asked my missus ter run an’ 
borrow a chopper from the butcher’s, instead o’ takin’ it kind, she begun 
ter scream. 

“* What's up, aunt?’ ses I. 

“*Youre a brute, Willyum, ses she, ‘wantin’ ter cut the poor 
thing’s tail off. It'll ’urt it! Come ’ere, doggie,’ ses she, gettin’ ’old o’ 
the little beast as if ’e was a baby; ‘they shan’t cut ’is tail off, shall 
they ?’ 

“« Why, aunt,’ I ses, ‘if ’e runs about with a tail like that everybody 
ll laugh at ’im.’ 

“« Tet ’em !’ ses she ; ‘if the Lord gives ’im a broken tail, it’s not for 
us to cut it off, Willyum,’ ses she. 
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A roar of laughter interrupted the course of Blinsby’s narrative. 

“You're ‘avin’ us, Bill,” said Stumpy expostulatingly. “She never 
said that.” 

“I’m not!” said Blinsby stoutly. “Them was the very words she 
ses, an’ then she goes bouncin’ out o’ the shop, wi’ the dog in ’er arms, 
sayin’ as ’ow she wouldn’t speak ter me agen in all ’er life. 

“*T ’ope she don’t,’ ses I ter my missus. 

“But she did. It was on’y the nex’ day when she comes walkin’ 
inter the shop agen, cuddlin’ the pup like anythink. 

“* Willyum,’ ses she, ‘’e’s ill.’ 

“*Who?’ ses I. 

“* Doggie, 'ere,’ she ses. ‘’E’s bin awful sick. I think ’e’s goin’ ter 
die, Willyum.’ ; 

“* Rubbish !’ ses I. ‘ What ’as ’e bin eatin’ ?’ 

“«°F’s ’ad just what I’ve ‘ad, Willyum,’ ses she. ‘Some coffee, some 
egg, some toast, some bacon——’ 

“*What!’ ses I. ‘Enuff ter make any dog sick,’ I ses. ‘ Yer should 
give ‘im proper food,’ ses I, ‘ if yer don’t want ter kill ‘im.’ 

“*What’s proper food ?’ ses she. 

“* Dog biscuits,’ I ses. ‘An’ soak ’em well till ’e gets older.’ 

“*Can I leave ’im ‘ere, Willyum, till ’e gets better ?’ ses she. 

“*Tf yer like,’ ses I. ‘ What’s ’is name?’ 

“*[’m goin’ ter call ’im after yer poor father,’ ses she. 

“* What, Jack?’ ses I, that’s what people used ter call the old ’un.’ 

“*Jack!’ ses she. ‘No, /’m not vulgar, Willyum! ’/s name's 
John \’ 

“Well, I laughed, I couldnt ’elp it. What with ‘is name, an’ that 
tail of ’is, ’e’d ’a made a parson laugh.” A parson was, to Blinsbv, the 
very essence of solemnity. 

“*Come ’ere, Johnny,’ ses I, and I made ter take ’im from ’er. 

“*No, Willyum,’ ses she. ‘’Isname’s John, not Johnny ; if yer can’t 
call ’im proper, yer sha’n’t ’ave ’im.’ 

“| didn’t partic’lar want ter ‘ave ’im, but I seed my missus lookin’ at 
me, an’ I remembered as ’ow Aunt Caroline ’ad got a bit o’ money, an’ 
so | ’ad ter stroke ’er down a bit. 

“*Come ‘ere John,’ I ses, an’ she let me ’ave ’im that time. 

“ She kicked up sich a fuss about ’im afore she went, yer niver seed 
the like. I ses ter the missus when she'd gone, ‘ Well, if the old gal 
don't get wuss, I’m a cuckoo.’ 

“| kept ‘ John’ fer about two days, an’ ’e got as right as minepence. 
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She'd nearly killed the little beggar wi’ feedin’ im sich a lot, an’ I ’ad 
ter fair starve ’im ter bring ’im round agen. When she come fer ’im, I 
told ’er what ter give ‘im, an’ when, an’ all about it, an’ after she’d gone 
agen, my missus she ses, ‘ Well, Willyum, we’ve done with ‘im at last, 
thanks be ter ’eaven !’” 

Blinsby paused, and looked round impressively. 

“An’’ad yer?” inquired Stumpy. 

“Not much! Why, it was on’y this mornin’ as Aunt Caroline come 
rushin’ inter my shop like a mad ‘un, wi'out ’er ’at on, lookin’ that wild 
I was fair frightened. 

“*Willyum !’ she ses, lookin’ at me fierce ; “they’ve come! they’ve 
come, Willyum.’ 

“*Who?’ ses I. 

“Them burglars!’ ses she. ‘ An’ oh, Willyum, they ve stole ‘im,’ 

“*Stole who ?’ ses I, wonderin’. 

“* John\’ ses she, and she begun ter cry.” 

Blinsby paused again. 

“ An’ ’adn’t they took anythink else?” queried Stumpy. 

“Not nothink! The winder was open, but nothink was gone but 
‘7m. I’ve jus’ bin ter the police station about ‘im, an’ they promised ter 
find ’im if they could.” 

“Did yer tell ’em about ’is tail ?” 

“Not likely! Look ’ere, if ’e ‘aint lost ’arf of it when we get ’im 


back, I'll be—éusted !” 
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A PRINCE IN BOHEMIA. 


HE little #asster stood near the door and pointed out the 
celebrities to the new student. But the latter was not 
listening ; he was scanning the long, narrow studio, and 
reflecting that seven out of every ten of the great artists of 
the past twenty years had worked here as art apprentices, 

and that most of the crude clever portraits and sketches or the walls 
were by men whose later pictures were now throned in the great 
galleries of the wor!d. 

A group of models stood in the quaint courtyard, which was in very 
much the same condition as in the days of Henri Quatre, except that 
the walls were covered with a soft green moss. The cobble-stoned 
pavement was worn away by the tramp of many eager feet. The 
young English painter eyed the models, and swiftly noted that the men 
were better looking than the women. Their long black hair, dark, 
glittering eyes, and luxuriant beards would have attracted attention 
even in Italy, where handsome men are so common that only the ugly 
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have distinction. The women’s faces were so homely that Roland Gray 
smiled as he recalled the raptures his imagination had indulged in over 
the sensuous eyes and languorous beauty of French women, and he 
said to himself, “London for beauty and——’ At this point the 
masster, a fat little man, a mixture of monitor and pupil, interrupted 
Gray’s reflections by crying, “ No, we don’t want any male mode's, and 
only one woman! No, nor for next week either! Hurry up!” 

The women advanced into the studio, jealously eyeing one another, 
or smiling with brazen conceit as the students hailed them by name. 
As they retired behind a screen to disrobe some of the more rollicksome 
of the artists pretended to play Peeping Tom, but the majority had no 
time for levity about a matter on which depended their week's work. 
A woman now pushed aside the curtains and sprang on to the “ throne” 
around which the students were spread. The ugliness of her face 
would have given character to a portrait ; her eyes were hard in ex- 
pression, her red mouth was curved as if in disdain of the weak, 
slanting chin ; but her figure was out of proportion. Good living had 
destroyed all the curves which give grace to the body, and there was a 
unanimous cry of “ Next!” The model bit her lips, and turned half 
pleadingly to the impassive faces below her, but saw.no grace in their 
eyes. Her place was taken by a young girl about seventeen, and as she 
mounted the model’s dais a murmur of admiration rolled round the 
studio. Her face was fair, but the students gazed with the keen eyes 
of the connoisseur at the soft roundness of the throat, the perfect contour 
of the arms and shoulders, and the slim grace of the waist and rounded 
hips ; the tint cf the flesh was a delightful golden rose, and her pose 
was at once simple and dramatic. The masszer looked inquiringly at 
his comrades, and a cry arose, “ She'll do!” 

In a few minutes every man had placed his easel, whilst the other 
models retired, leaving the successful girl standing on the throne. 
Suddenly the class looked around and saw Gray, and there was a general 
shout, “ Voici un autre Anglische ; /’m thirsty.” A confused medley of 
cries arose: “ You spik Anglische? Ip, ip, hooray, goddam! You 
will pay ze drinks.” 

A good-natured Irishman named Flanagan, who was sitting next to 
Gray, explained, “ All the new students have to stand drinks to the 
class. Ten bob will about do it.” 

“ And if I make it thirty will they think any the worse of me ?” 

“No, begad, but they'll come round and borrow money from you 


” 


before the class is over. 
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It was now ten o'clock, and the students crossed to a café opposite 
the school in order to drink to their new comrade’s future success as a 
painter. Thelittle black-bearded owner of the café, who had been on the 
best terms with two generations of students, beamed pleasantly at 
Gray and volunteered the information, “ Me speak English.” 

“ Indeed,” said Roland, “and what can you say?” 

The little Frenchman burst out with a torrent of gutter Anglo-Saxon, 
and paused expectantly for approbation, but, to his great surprise, Gray 
laughed himself into exhaustion. The little Frenchman smiled uncer- 
tainly, and then inwardly explaining Gray’s conduct by the eccentricity 
of English character, retired to tell his wife that another Englishman 
had arrived, and that she had better order a further supply of beer. 

[In the meanwhile the students had been taking stock of the new 
arrival. It was remarked that his bearing was all that need be desired, 
but his intellect, his esprzt, had yet to be tested. Each artist was 
presented to Gray by the masszer, and a shower of compliments fell 
upon his ears. Yet he felt that beneath their politeness there was no 
small amount of mockery, and although he had been warned by Flanagan 
that the class usually made merry at the expense of the most recent pupil, 
he started when, about ten minutes after work was resumed, a voice 
cried, “I vote that the zouveau sings a song.” 

A chorus of cheers followed. Flanagan whispered, “ You'll have to 
do ut, me boy. ‘Tis the custom, and custom makes cowards of us all.” 

“Are there sufficient English fellows here to join in a drinking 
song ?” Gray demanded loudly. About two dozen voices out of seventy 
thundered “ Yes!” 

“Then I'll sing ‘ Landlord, fill the flowing Bowl.’ ” 

And in a deep, rich baritone he sang with unctuous jollity the rollick- 
ing song so dearly loved of our three-bottle ancestors, his English and 
American comrades chanting the refrain with enthusiastic fervour 

‘For to-night we'll merry, merry be, 
For to-night we’ll merry, merry be, 
For to-night we'll merry, merry be, 
And to-morrow we’ll get sober.” 


The French, Germans and Russians listened with interest, and 
cheered madly as he concluded. But the ordeal had scarcely begun. 
Another voice shouted, “ I vote, messieurs, that the Anglische gives us a 
full and circumstantial account of how he first lost his innocence.” 
Flanagan laughed, and spoke softly: “They want an account of your 


first love-affair.” 
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Gray reddened. A vision came before him of a little milkmaid who 
had charmed his heart in the brave days when he was seventeen. Every 
m rning he rose at six o'clock and walked five miles to meet her, and 
after a kiss and a few hurried words he bade her good-bye, and walked 
home intoxicated with the fine, full rapture of first love. He looked 
back on those days with mingled pity and amusement, and not without 
a certain half-reverence for his boyish ideal. 

“Now then, Monsieur N. uveau, we are waiting to hear all about 
her.” 

Gray answered in terse Anglo Saxon, “ I’ll see you damned first.” 

The class screamed with mischievous delight. The Englishman had 
lost his temper. A medley of voices began to chant in a whining sing- 
song, “How did you become a sinner? How, how, how? Ip, ip, 
‘o ray! Resbif!” 

Gray at last jumped to his feet and walked out of the studio. 
Flanagan strode after him and said briefly and emphatically, “ You are 
an ass!” 

“No,” said Gray, “Il have an idea. Look out for some fun to- 
morrow.” 

When the morning came the new student was not in his place, and 
the buzz of many voices gave due notice of the fact. Suddenly the 
massier arose and cried, “ Attention, messieurs, if you please! I have a 
message of the deepest interest for you.” 

There was dead silence. All eyes were turned towards the speaker, 
who continued: “ An illustrious personage who is travelling zxcognito 
has asked to be allowed to visit the studio. I cannot divulge his real 
title, but when I tell you that he is the heir to one of the greatest 
empires in the world you may guess his identity.” 

A babel of tongues arose. “Who can it be? The Tsarewitch? 
The Prince of Wales? The Crown Prince of China? Who?” 

“ By-the bye, Marbin, in what time is he due ?” 

The masster took out his watch and compared it with the studio 
clock. “In twenty minutes.” 

“ You are sure it is not a hoax ?” 

“ Well, here is the letter written from the Hétel Bristol.” 

That was enough to prove the authenticity of the message. The 
Hotel Bristol is the favourite stopping-place of kings and princes who 
seek in the gay clamour of Paris an escape from the ennui which 
surrounds a throne. In the summer-time the hotel becomes a veritable 
caravanserai of kin 
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Immediately after Marbin’s announcement there was a wild rush to 
the lavatory, and a fierce fight took place: for the privilege of the first 
wash. Ina few minutes there was a host of shining faces such as had 
never been seen before in the studio. ‘The wheels of a carriage were 
now heard, and the sassier followed by six of the senior pupils, two of 
whom were Englishmen, went to the door just as a stylish brougham 
dashed into the courtyard. A gorgeous flunkey descended and opened 
the carriage door; a stoutish, bearded gentleman with piercing grey 
eyes and a good-humoured face stepped out, Flanagan, who stood 
near the door, cried in astonishment, “ The Prince of ‘ 

“No, sir,” interrupted the new-comer pleasantly. “The Duke of 





Cornwall.” 

The massier made a sweeping bow which broke his collar stud. 
“ Monseigneur, we are proud to be honoured by your visit.” 

“Sir,” said the visitor gravely, “the honour is mine to visit an 
atelier which cradled the genius of Puvis de Chavannes, of Gér6éme, and 
Jean Francois Millet.” 

As they passed through the door a terrific volley of cheers greeted 
them. The English students gave a swift glance and then, their minds 
free from all thought of /se-mazesté, thundered, “ For he’s a jolly good 
fellow !” 

The Duke bowed deprecatingly, but there was a good-humoured 
twinkle in his eye. He went round the studio, examined the pictures 
on the walls, and listened with keen enjoyment to the anecdotes of the 
masster. Aiter awhile he said, with an accent that was perfectly 
Parisian, “ Gentlemen, I assure you that I have never been so profoundly 
interested in all my life. If you will permit me, I will do myself the 
pleasure of examining your own work. The present always interests 
me more than the past, and I am certain that your canvases will reveal 
the master-hands of the future 

Naturally, there was much cheering and clapping of hands at this 
proposal, but the astonishment of the studios can be imagined when the 
Duke went from easel to easel and criticised each drawing or painting 
with the ease of a born connoisseur. He at once seized upon the 
strength and weakness of the painters’ work, suggesting alterations, 
praising the tone, atmosphere, sentiment, and drawing, and his praise 
gratified whilst his blame did not offend. His quick eye singled out 
some of the German students, with whom he conversed in their own 
native tongue ; and when the masszer presented Luchenski to him, a 
young Russian painter of great ability, the Duke said in an accent that 
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would not have disgraced any native of St. Petersburg, “I trust, sir, that 
you will be a worthy successor of Verestchagin and Repin.” 

Every one marvelled at his wonderful linguistic powers as well as 
at his tact and knowledge. Unconsciously the English contingent 
assumed an air of superiority, one of them whispering, “He speaks 
seven languages perfectly.” 

“And now, gentlemen,” said the illustrious visitor, “I have heard 
that new arrivals here are supposed to pay their footing. I would be 
grateful if you would allow me to conform to so honourable a custom. 
You will do me the honour, I trust, of cracking a bottle of champagne 
with me.” The fiercest cheer which had been given hitherto now 
seemed but a whisper to the wild shout which rang through the 
studio. And then, whilst the garcon de fate/ier went for the wine, a low 
chorus of adiniration arose. 

“These Anglisches are lucky to have such a man for their 
Prince !” 

“Mighty decent of him!” chimed in another. 

“Ah!” sighed a Frenchman pathetically, “if only the Duke of 
Orleans had common sense!” 

“ By gosh!” whispered a tall Yankee, “he is a prince of good fellows 
as well as prince of-——” 

“ Hush, here’s the champagne! Fill your glasses.” 

“Sir!” cried the sasszer, “1 am proud to express our pleasure at the 
honour you have done us. We artists belong to a Republic which has 
no other master save genius, but we are always ready to defer before the 
courtesy and kindness of the illustrious noble who is recognised as the 
first gentleman in Europe. Monseigneur, I have the honour to raise my 
glass to your health and happiness, and to assure you that here in 
France your admirers are legion, and their best and most loyal wishes 
are ever with you.” 

The glasses were enthusiastically drained, and Flanagan began to lilt 
the air of “ For he’s a jolly good fellow!” the chorus being thundered 
so vehemently as to make the rafters ring. Then there was a cry of 
“Speech! speech!” 

The Duke was visibly moved. In a voice quivering with emotion 
he said, “ I thank you from the bottom of my heart for your kind wishes, 
and I can but reciprocate them. Do not misunderstand me when I say 
that I envy you your enthusiasms, your genercus beliefs, all those mag- 
nificent ideals which belong to those cultured young hearts whose art is 
a faith, a religious belief, and not a trade.” 
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The massier’s eyes grew dim. This man, he thought, was really a 
king among men. The students listened reverently to the Duke as he 
continued in a low voice, “Fate has laid upon me the burden of a 
heavier destiny, which, alas! I am seldom allowed to forget. And, 
indeed, if we could forget for a few minutes that I belong to a totally 
different world, I would sing you a song.” 

For at least five minutes it was impossible to speak, so deafening 
was the volley of cheers which greeted this announcement. Then a 
mighty shout was given, “The Prince’s song! The Prince’s song! 
Silence for the Prince’s song!” 

The Duke smiled indulgently. “Fill your glasses, gentlemen. I] 
have taken the liberty of ordering more champagne. These bottles are 
empty.” Then in a sturdy voice he began: 

** Adéle, t’es belle, 
Tu en a un gros nichon.’ 
There was a huge shriek of laughter. This song was the latest boulevard 
creation, and its wit was only excelled by its wickedness. The students 
put a soulful gusto into the chorus, whilst the #asszer slapped the singer 
on the back, and swore, “ Magnificent, pardieu!” Then he coloured 
and said respectfully, “I beg your Royal Highness’s pardon.” 

“No need, no need!” said the Duke merrily. “Drink up, 
gentlemen ! ” 

The students were now becoming more than slightly elevated. A 
wild clamour of voices arose. “ You are the Prince of Good Fellows.” 

“Indeed! you are sure ?” cried the Duke. 

“ Absolutely certain.” 

“We will swear it on the Dictionary !” hiccupped Flanagan. 

“T am sorry you did not think so yesterday,” said the Duke. 

“Yesterday!” echoed the masszer. “And why yesterday, High- 
ness?” asked the students with drunken gravity. 

The Duke pulled away his wig and beard, disclosing the calm, 
malicious features of Roland Gray. There was a universal gasp of 
astonishment. Then the class seized Gray, and, yelling with laughter, 
chaired him enthusiastically around the atelier. When they ceased the 
masster cried, “ You are not a Prince! Then, pardieu, we shall make 
you President of the Republic.” 

And indeed they would if Gray had not earnestly asked to be 
excused, 
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A RAILWAY ACCIDENT.’ 


By E. M. DENYS. 


WAS enjoying the undisputed possession of a first-class 
carriage, labelled “smoking,” when she bounced in upon my 
solitude with the abruptness of one who sees the green ‘flag 
waving at the far end of the platform. 

The train—-the Xford express—had been at the point of 
starting when she came flying along, loaded with all the paraphernalia 
of womanhood en voyage, and followed by an invisible companion, to 
whom she shouted a frenzied farewell as the-train steamed out of the 
station. 

I suppressed a sigh as I replaced the cigar which I had-* just 
selected from my case, and prepared to annihilate myself as far as 
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possible, knowing with what suspicion a_ well-brought-up maiden 
regards a fellow-traveller of the other sex. I did not even throw a 
glance in her direction, although I had received a distinct impression of 
gold-brown hair and a grey eye or so; but buried myself conscientiously 
behind the “ Financial Times.” 

It was somewhat of a shock when, a minute or so later, the paper 
was knocked out of my grasp. and my shoulders seized by a couple of 
small gloved hands, whilst a boisterous salute was imprinted on my left 
cheek. 

“Why, Cousin Jack, you wretch! I believe you don’t know me!” 

It took me some few moments to collect myself, and to straighten 
my disorderesl apparel. 

“Well, really, I hadn’t had time to see you,” I murmured, in a more 
or less dazed fashion ; “ your entry was rather sudden, so to speak.” 

“Why, you poor dear!” she exclaimed, interrupting my stifled 
explanation, “how weak your voice has got since you had that horrid 
operation in your throat. It was almost two years ago, but I haven't 
seen you since. Fancy, Jack, two whole years since we met!” 

She gazed at me with infinite approval in her soft grey eyes. 

“You've grown since then,” I murmured ; “ you are quite—er—grown 
up —Fannie.” 

I was mentally comparing the glint in her hair with the gold of the 
simple little name-brooch at her throat, to the detriment of the latter. 

“ Of course I’m grown up,” she said, with a toss of her head. “ I’m 
nearly eighteen!” Then, forgetting all her dignity, she broke out : 

“Oh, do you know, Jack, it’s a secret, but I must tell you how |! 
managed it. Mother said she was sure you would be coming down to 
Shuttleworth at the end of the week—you promised you would, you 
know —so I came up to town yesterday and spent the night with some 
friends on purpose to travel back with you, for of course every one takes 
the noon express ; and then, after all], I nearly missed the train, and had 
to jump in where | could. I was so frightened when I saw a man 
sitting in the corner of the carriage ; and then it turned out to be you! 
You never used to travel first class, Jack. Isn’t it quite too lovely for 
anything ?” 

“Quite too wonderful for words,” I agreed. “Seems almost as 
though fate had a finger in it, cousin mine; but, as a, matter of fact, I’m 
not going to Shuttleworth at all—at least, not straight there—I have - 
er— business at Xford first —rather important, don’t you know.’ 

“ Business at Xford?” in a lugubrious tone, to match her crest- 
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** Now let’s be cosy.” O. Eckhardt. 


fallen visage. “Oh, Cousin Jack, how horrid of you! What can a 
soldier want with business? you never used to have any.” 

“ Neither used I to travel first class,” I answered ; whereupon she 
smiled, and seemed to see the relevancy of the remark. 

“ Now let’s be cosy,” she declared, seating herself at my side, and 
smiling affectionately into my face—she knew how to smile, this cousin 
of mine—“ and you shall tell me about everything you’ve done since 
you went abroad.” 
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I shrunk back affrighted. 

“ Suppose, on the other hand,” I suggested, “ you tell me all about 
the-—-er—folks at Shuttleworth.” 

She was quite willing, and for the next half-hour she regaled me 
with a full account of the family doings during the past two years, 
whilst I listened, throwing in a remark here and there, and bestowing 
mental benedictions on the individual who instituted the cousinly 
relationship. I had never realised before how charming it was to 
possess a grey-eyed, sweet-voiced maiden on such eminently satisfactory 
terms as these. 

Presently an idea struck her. 

“ Jack, dear,” she said, “do you mind reaching down my bag? I’ve 
got some sandwiches and things in it, and we'll have a loveiy little 
lunch together. I had an extra allowance put in especially for you— 
think of that!” 

I did as she requested, and hauled the neat little travelling bag, 
labelled “ Miss Meredith, Shuttleworth Hall, Xford,” off the rack. A 
minute later we were busily discussing ham and watercress sandwiches, 
and other matters of more or less moment. 

“This is miles better than luncheon at the Hall, Miss Meredith,” 
quoth I, and Fannie agreed with emphasis. 

Just then I noticed for the first time that she wore a diamond ring 
on the third finger of her left hand. The sight somehow displeased me. 
It was certainly a flaw in the cousinly relationship that one’s pretty 
cousins should be permitted to get engaged to other fellows. However, 
one can’t be a dog in the manger. I looked up at the owner of the 
ring—and smiled. 

To my intense astonishment, the expression of sly roguery gave 
way to something very different, and the next moment she had flung 
the ring into the open bag and burst into tears. 

“You don’t care a bit, and I on-ly d-did it to try you!” she 
whimpered. + 

“ But, my dear Fannie,” I interposed, “ why should I not be pleased 
to hear of your engagement?” Then the truth dawned on me, and I 
became transfixed with horror. It would have given me infinite 
pleasure to have gathered her into my arms and comforted her, lover 
fashion, but there were reasons against it, in spite even of the cousinly 
relationship ; so, instead, I sat still and fell to regretting my natal day. 

As for Fannie, she withdrew, with what dignity she could, to the far 
end of the carriage, and buried her golden head in the vapid pages of a 
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lady’s paper. I followed her example, and turned my attention to the 
“ Financial Times.” 

This went on for some minutes; then the paper was suddenly 
snatched from me, and Fannie’s voice said: “We're nearly at Xford. 
Please make it up, Cousin Jack.” 

I grasped her little outstretched hand ; and if I conquered an over- 
powering impulse to take her in my arms and kiss the sweet, still 
drooping lips, may this be remembered in my favour when I am 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

Five minutes later we steamed into X ford. 

“ Au revoir, Cousin Jack.” 

Once more I took the little proffered hand, and with all solemnity. 

“Good bye,” I said— then added, slowly : “Try and forgive me, and 
don’t think more hardly of me than you can help.” 

“ Why, Jack, I don’t understand ’ she began. 

“You will-—soon,” I murmured, and jumped back into the moving 





train. 

“Hullo, Fan!” a cheery voice was calling across the platform ; and 
a tall, soldierly man - my very double in appearance —was hurrying in 
the direction of my late companion. 

“Cousin Jack!” 1 had time to hear her shriek, in tones that 
expressed everything, as we glided out of the station. 

Yet was I so much to blame? Could I help her mistaking me for 
her cousin Jack? Above all, could 1 condemn her to pass a couple of 
hours in the enforced company of a stranger whom she had unwittingly 
treated to a form of greeting barely permitted by the cousinly relation- 
ship? I ask you, reader, what would you have done in my place? 
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AMABEL, 


OR 


ONLY AN UPPER HOUSEMAID. 


MABEL ST. GAUR sank dreamily into one of the priceless 
Louis Quinze fauteuils that ornamented the small blue : nd 
white drawing room at Connerton Towers, the lordly castie 
of the Dukes of Westover. 

No one could possibly, were it not for her attire, have 
taken her for an upper housemaid. 

Her delicately chiselled features, her spotless complexion, her 
gracefully outlined figure, proclaimed her loudly to be what she wished 
all men to think she was not—a daughter of the aristocracy. 

Her lot had, indeed, been a sad one. Born almost in the purple 
(for the St. Gaurs of Gaurville were of the noblest in the land, and 
traced their descent from princes, aye, even from kings !), she had lost a 
mother’s loving guidance at an early age. Her father, the notorious 
and once wealthy Sir Peregrine Vavasour St. Gaur, had squandered his 
vast fortune, mortgaged his enormous estates, and died a broken outcast 
and a beggared bankrupt in his daughter’s arms, beneath the poor shelter 
of a fisherman's hut upon the shores of Lake Geneva. 
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Left penniless and alone to face the world, Amabel did not flinch. 
The arms of rich and powerful relatives were half-heartedly stretched 
out to her, but she was too proud to accept even the smallest help from 
those who had denied to her dying parent the mere necessaries of life, 
and she spurned their cold advances with haughty firmness. 

As she stood by the placid waters of the picturesque lake, she raised 
her hand solemnly to the blue Italian sky, and, al] unobserved, she 
registered her vow. 

“T will do,” she cried out, in her lonely grief, “what many another 
noble girl has done before me. I will work for my living!” 

And so, after many months of hardship, borne with proud resigna- 
tion, we find her under the assumed name of Mary Gray, a menial at 
Connerton Towers, the polished floors of which her parents had often 
gaily trod, honoured and invited guests. 

Her marvellous beauty had not deserted her. Her temptations had 
been many, but she had overcome them, and Connerton, unattractive 
though it was to her in her bitterest moments, had become also to her a 
haven of rest. Beloved by her many fellow servan‘s, trusted to the full 
by the ducal family, she was a servant in nought but name and occupa- 
tion. 

The sun streamed in through the half-open venetian blinds, casting 
queer lights upon the famous Westover Vandycks that graced the 
ancient walls of Connerton’s historic pile. 

* + Fora few moments Amabel rested in deep thought, unmindful of 
the fact that she was creasing a fine specimen of the celebrated 
Connerton Henri Deux tapestry. Then she arose ; placing her hand, 
the delicate lines of which no drudgery could mar, upon one of the 
wonderful Westover Sheraton escritoires, and thus almost supporting 
her fragile form, she burst out bitterly, yet as one who has made up 
one’s mind: “I will do it! I will do it! It will prove to me if he 
loves me! And now to work. It is nearly eight o’clock, and oh, what 
a terrible mess this room is in!” 

In five minutes no one would have known that Lord Algernon 
Delavere, the profligate son of his Grace of Westover, had the night 
before entertained a noisy bachelor party in the small blue and white 
drawing-room, if it had not been for the fact that the perfume of stale 
Larranagas still clung to the priceless Bayeux tapestry curtains. 

There was a large house-party at Connerton Towers. It was the 
tenth of August ; pheasant shooting had begun, and the hunting season 
was in full swing. 
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AMABEL 


Breakfast was to be served at nine in the large green and salmon 
dining-room, where hundreds of dead and gone Delaveres would look 
down from their richly-gilded frames upon the assembled guests. 

But fully half an hour before that time, the Earl of Darton, the 
Duke’s eldest son, the heir of Connerton, might have been observed 
stealthily making his way to the pink boudoir. The strange light in 
his eyes told but too truly the story of a sleepless night, and a love that 
burned to his very vitals. 

Amabel, having cleaned up the small blue and white drawing-room, 
was busily dusting the pink boudoir when he burst silently in upon her, 
and, staying her hand, caught it up and covered ‘it with hot kisses. 

“ Mary, Mary,” he cried hoarsely, addressing her by this name in his 
ignorance of her origin, “ I can bear this no longer. It is a month since 
I have slept a wink. Let us declare our love to all the world! Let not 
my rank dazzle you, sweetheart. I am only an ordinary man. I count 
all my titles as nothing. If we are confronted with jeers and sneers ; if 
my proud family spurn me ; if they prate to me of mésadlliances, | will 
uphold your virtues before all the world. I will throw up all this gilded 
tinsel, and under an assumed name, as man and wife, we shall work out 
our destiny in a distant colony. But speak, Mary; tell me that you 
return my love!” 

Amabel averted her head, for his hot breath burned upon her cheeks. 

“Do not be rash, my lord,” she faltered, and paused; then, re- 
membering herself, she turned and faced him. 

“T stand in no fear of your rank, Lord Darton,” she declared, in full 
consciousness of the hidden glories of her own, “and for the mean 
mumblings of society, and the vapid vapourings of a censorious world, I 
have nought but the utterest contempt.” 

“Then you are mine,” declared the Earl, clasping her in his arms. 
“Tell me so with your own lips!” 

“Unhand me, my lerd!” cried Amabel, disengaging herself with 
difficulty. “I will answer your question this evening. Meet me after 
dinner in the small carnation morning-room.” 

“May I hope, Mary? May I hope?” pleaded the Earl, stretching 
out his arms. 

“ There is hope, my lord, for all,” she declared, and with this cryptic 
utterance she gathered up her dustpan and broom, and swept out of the 
richly-decorated chamber. 
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Amabel was in the large Prussian blue waiting-room when the old 
postman arrived with the Connerton mail-bag. It was the fourth upper 
footman’s duty to sort the letters, but on this occasion Amabel out- 
manceuvred him. There was only one communication addressed to 


Lord Darton. To seize it and dart up with it to the calm seclusion of . 


her own tiny bedroom was but the work of a moment. To boil a little 
water over a gas jet, and hold the guilty note over a cup of steaming 
water occupied but a minute or two more. 

“TI am justified by the love I bear him,” Amabel burst out, as she 
drew the contents from their cover and read as follows : 


The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Darton, F.O.S., 
To 
Messrs. Bigstock & Sellem, 
Old Bond St. 


4 t= & 

2 Diamond Bracelets . P ‘ ‘ ‘ 500 1,000 0 O 
3 Necklaces ° ° . ‘ 1,000 3,000 0 O 
16 99 Brooches . . . . . 100 1,600 0 Oo 
4 - Rings. ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 75 300 0 O 
1 Mizpah Ring . . 3 6 
1 Silver Brooch ‘* Mary ” 20 
5,900 5 6 


al remittance will oblige. 


Amabel turned paler and paler as she read. “This is not what I 
expected,” she said to herself in a weak voice. “But it will suffice. — It 
is proof, and ends it all.” 

With unwonted calmness she walked down to the king’s yellow 
writing-room, and, seating herself upon one of the famous Connerton 
Chippendales, she petined this brief epistle : 


My Lord,—When you receive this I shall be no more. I will not live to be deceived by 
I loved you, and’ even thought of accepting your offer of marriage this morning. I 


you, 
The brooch I will take with me to the bright world to come, where, 


return your Mizpah ring. 
if you repent, I yet may consent to see you. 
I have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
AMABEL PLANTAGENET St. GAUR, a/éas MARY GRAY 
(daughter of Sir P. V. St. Gaur and his wife, 
Lady St. Gaur of Gaurville). 


The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Darton, F.O.S., M.A.P., &c., &e. 


Having sealed this letter and left it upon the Earl’s table, Amabel 
for the last time ascended the great marble staircase at Connerton. In 
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five minutes she had regained her chamber, in ten the sad and stormy 
life of Amabel St. Gaur had ended by poison for ever. 


That night the Earl of Darton was missing from his accustomed 
place at the dinner-table. The fact was not in itself disconcerting, as 
his Lordship was often late for the evening meal, and the Duke ordered 
dinner to proceed as usual. 

Just as his Grace was on the point of asking his guests whether they 
would partake of any more “ead turtle,” the sixteenth lower footman 
rushed into the gilded hall. His face was pale, his eyes bloodshot, and 
his hair in disorder. 

By degrees the news was dragged from him and the dining-hall 
became immediately deserted. 

Headed by his Grace, the noble guests in sad procession walked 
slowly up to the fifth floor, to the room of-the one that was known only 
to them as Mary Gray, the upper housemaid. 

And there, what a sight met the eyes of the aged peer of the realm ! 

Stretched across the dead body of the woman he loved (whose cold 
clay was ablaze with the diamonds with which he himself in his frenzy 
had decked it) lay the corpse of Lord Darton. 

A six-chambered revolver was clasped in his hand and a huge wound 
was in his head. Nothing else remained to explain the terrible mystery 
but the envelope pinned to his coat, on which was written, in the 
deceased Earl's calligraphy : 

‘* She was my love, and she has died. 
Bury, oh, bury me by her side. 
Into her coffin put each gem. 
It was for her that I bought them. 
‘* (Signed) DARTON.” 


Slowly and sadly did the old Duke and his guests troop round the 
little bed, and reverently kiss the dead brows of the unfortunate noble- 
man and the beautiful girl whom he had loved so well. 

When this touching and impromptu ceremony had been concluded, 
the weeping party returned to finish sadly their interrupted meal. As 
a mark of respect to his dead son, the noble old aristocrat commanded. 
that the health of his deceased heir should be proposed and drunk in 
solemn silence, and the Cobalt and Emerald Green Hungarian Band, 
which was maintained at Connerton at enormous expense to play nightly 
during dinner, pathetically rendered the sad strains of the “ Dead March 


in ‘ Saul.’” 
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What a sight met the eyes of the aged peer! S. H. Sime. 


Together their bodies lie among the dead and gone Delaveres. One 
huge marble sarcophagus contains their remains, and over them is the 
simple inscription : 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
oF HUBERT DELAVERE, EArt or DARTON, aAnpb 
AMABEL ST. GAUR, HIs AFFIANCED WIFE, 


WHO DIED MARCH 18, 18—. 


And in Death they were not divided. 
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STRANGE WOMAN. 


WHat of the fisher’s courtship ?— 
His ways are in the Forth: 

The whirlwind cometh from the south, 
The cold from out the north. 

The floods lift up their voices, 

The seagulls circle wide 

What time the Scottish fisher 

Goes forth—to seek a bride. 


What bride shall deck her tresses, 
And weave her wanton spell ? 

Her feet go down the paths of death, 
Her steps take hold on hell. 

Her neck is clothed in thunder, 

Her brows are bound with pride 
What time the Scottish fisher 

Goes forth—to meet his bride. 


Cold as foam were the arms outstretched ; 
Salt were the lips that kissed ; 

Her shift was the silverspangled nets, 

Her veil of the shredded mist. 

No need of wanton courtship, 

Or passion’s amorous breath 

What time the Scottish fisher 

Went forth—to meet his death. 


PERCIVAL VIVIAN. 























Sime 


S, H. 


THE STRANGE WOMAN. 











THE KING 
OF 
THE BATH. 


HE lamb’s-wool of the Blue Boar of Bradford was but 
tolerablish. Beau Nash tried the tankard, and said as much. 
The fire in the inn parlour was of green-wood; it smoked 
pestilently. It was an April day, masquerading”’in October's 
livery of a gusty wind laced with sudden sleet-miffs. 

“ Bid them make despatch with the chawyot.” 

Beau Nash snuffed himself, as his yentleman—his decadent gentility 
spared from livery—made a leg and slid from the room. His master 
leant his head in its flaxen bob against the cheek of his chair, reaching 
towards a thumbed copy of the Bath News-letter which, like the Blue 
Boar, promised the traveller but scanty entertainment. 
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Yet the Bath News-letter, like the Blue Roar, at times afforded a 
corner to a stray poet. 
‘* Sweet Strephon, who woos Chloe ’mid her Bow’rs, 
Say, why should Bath Meads now be pearl’d with Flow’rs ? 
Why has fair Chloe donned her Ribands new ? 
Why should Bath Springs diffuse a diamond Dew ? 
‘Why,’ cries young Strephon, ‘ Chloe, Mead, and Spring 
Unite to welcome back Beau Nash, their King !’” 


The King of Bath smiled, and looked further. 

“*Tis reported that the Bath is about to be visited by a young lady of 
Ireland, Mrs. Aurelia Desmond, who, in consequence of a disorder in 
the spirits, will make trial of the waters. May thé shade of Bladud 
restore health to the fair stranger, who seeks it in the Pump-room, his 
former haunts.” 

Beau Nash yawned. 

“Mrs. Aurelia Desmond enters Bath with a sassara!” he remarked 
cynically. 

The chariot with its six greys, drawing past the window, induced 
him to lay aside the News-/etter, and envelop himself in a trot-cosey. 
The postillion sat down in his saddle, fhe lackeys behind swung at 
attention, the coachman on the hammer-cloth grasped the reins. 

“ Felton,” said Beau Nash as he settled himself, “I lay you a guinea 
that I call the highest score from my side of the road !” 

“ A potter’s ass with panniers! Three!” exclaimed the gentleman’s 
gentleman, shearing his acquiescent bow of a couple of inches, in his 
eagerness to peer from his window at all the objects which the chariot 
hunted past. 

“ The luck’s yours! This highway is nearhand as waste country as 
Tottenham Court Road,” returned his master. 

“ A red-cloaked goody with a basket of eggs! One!” counted 
Felton. 

* A gipsy’s cur! Two!” drawled Beau Nash. 

Felton craned back in the chariot corner. He was almost certain 
that he saw acat, a-hunting doubtless in the tall hawthorn hedges, and 
in Road-Diversion the lucky beholder of a cat cried Game. The chariot 
was breasting a hill in a provoking deliberation. 

Beau Nash let down the sash at his side. Felton braced his feet 
against the sword-case, and strained his gaze on sedate strolling 
Grimalkin, in defiance of her taking a cattish whim to pop to t’other 


side of the roadway. 
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**Compose yourself, madam.” D. C. Calthrop. 


“ A cat!” he whispered. 

“ A gentleman of the road!” pronounced Beau Nash composedly. 

Simultaneously John coachman hauled upon the horse’s tackle, as 
the men sprang from the coach. From the ditch bordered with nut- 
trees a dismal choir of screams proceeded ; from a chaise brought to a 
stand in front a figure on horseback galloped off into the dusk, before 
the advancing rescue. 
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The clamour from the ditch waxed more insistent, another figure— 
this one on all fours—cresting the bank. 

“ Aurelia, love! Oh then, she’s been trepanned by these pirates of 
footpads! They'd be dead men if they were living across the Channel 
to-day! Aurelia!” 

“I’m here, ma’am! Don’t make a rout!” returned a second voice. 
The rescuer glanced up sharply. 

On the chaise-step stood a mere slip of womanhood, the spirit, it 
might be, of the April day itself, a furred riding-hood framing a face tinted 
like the apple-blooms in the meadows beyond the nut-hedge. Beau 
Nash noted the slender shape, the monstrous neat ankle, the unmodish 
radiance of red-gold hair ruffled about her temples, a girlishness of the 
whole creature which constrasted oddly with the composure that had 
endured the highwaymen’s attack. 

“ Aurelia!” The name stirred a vague recollection in his mind. 

“Bless me, Aurelia, have you no sensibility at all? that you should 
go on sitting there like the Rock of Cashel, while I’ve been as good as 
killed and murdered by a pack of the biggest villains unhung!” 

“Only one, dear ma'am!” A charming tremor ran through the 
girlish voice ; Beau Nash suspected a missish giggle gallantly repressed. 

“Compose yourself, madam!” he adjured, sweeping off his cream- 
coloured beaver to the ejaculating female, revealed as a comely matron 
in a green joseph. “ Allow me to afford you seats in my chawyot ; my 
fellows are armed.” 

“T am sensible of your politeness, sir! Aurelia, don’t you think the 
gentleman has an air of me poor cousin Count Constantine Conolly ?” 

“We had best be for pushing on, madam,” Beau Nash interrupted 
the garrulous lady. “’Tis imperative that I present myself in the 
Rooms at six on the instant. May I hope for the happiness of en- 
countering you there?” 

“ Tuesday at the earliest, sir,” returned the joseph, plumping upon 
the chariot cushions. “I must suit myself with a new head, and though 
Aurelia and me are no si/kzvorms, still ’tis but what the honour of Old 
Ireland demands, that we should cut decent figures when we mix with 
the quality. "Twas a word with me poor father, that all a woman needs 
to hold her own with the gentlemen i$ an eye that was never made for 
the good of her soul in her head, but a gown for every day in the week 
and the Lord’s help, when it comes to the females.” 

“La, aunt, how you run on!” whispered Mrs. Aurelia, with a shy 
side-peep at the fine gentleman opposite. She leant forward in a 
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pretty eagerness: “ Oh, sir, is it true that they dance twice in the seven- 
night in the Rooms?” 

“Not later than eleven, madam. The laws of the Bath, like those 
of Lycurgus, are adamantine, as—h’m, h’m— Nash had the honour last 
season to inform her Royal Highness the Princess Amelia.” 

“Beau Nash? I have heard tell he rules over the Rooms like a 
hen-wife over the fowl yard. Is not he a horrid old put ?” 

(“ Ahem!” coughed the Beau.) 

“Pray inform me, sir, is it like that my niece will pass muster with 
so mighty particular a master of ceremonies ?” 

It had grown dark in the coach. 

“Beau Nash is but mortal, madam. He, like the rest of us, cannot 
discern spots in the sun, for dazzled eyes.” 

The coach jogged on. Mrs. Aurelia had fallen a-napping, when her 
aunt pressed a warning hand upon her v#s-a-vzs’ knee. 

“We had as good be plain with each other,” she whispered. 
“Indeed, deceit and I could be married to-morrow, for all the connec- 
tion there’s ever been between us. Is there any way one could get a 
secret word with Beau Nash ?” 

“Entrust but the message to me, madam, and I’ll answer for getting 


his ear.” 

“’Tis but that he should deny admission to the Rooms to a certain 
young spark who keeps up a‘dangleation about my niece,” breathed 
the lady. “Aurelia is a Fortune! Ten thousand golden guineas down 
on her wedding day, and this sprig, with nothing but a pair of colours, 
has the sauciness to write himself down as her fellow ! ” 

“A flower but fulfils its law of existence, madam, by attracting 
insects. Is Mrs. Aurelia insensible to him ?” 

“Sure, women and foxes are the born prey of men in red coats! 
Miss knows that mister Captain ought to be nothing in life to her but 
a shoeing-horn to draw some prettier fellow on with, but the baggage 
spreads the white apron for him out of perverseness, that’s why we've 
whipt her off on this jaunt. Is she yet asleep? Whisper, sir, I lay my 
life I recognised the cock of his hat on the road to-day, when we 
stopped to bait! As sure as I’m Madam O’Shannon of Castle Shannon, 
he'll be running away with her-unless we circumvent him with strata- 
gems. Oh gemini! what's that?” 

A clash of bell music had shocked out upon the twilight. 

“The Abbey peal, madam. ‘Tis the custom in the Bath to ring the 
chimes on the arrival of strangers.” 
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“Lord, monstrous. civil, I protest. One would wish to compliment 
‘em with a guinea. Hark! they've fallen to it again!” 

The gentleman simpered. 

“The double peal, madam, is in honour of your most obedieht— 
Richard Nash !” 

“ Beau Nash! Alamort, sir, you tumble one into fits! Aurelia, wake 
up instanter! This gentleman is Beau Nash himself, no less, and the 
dear knows we have been using him with as little ceremony as would 
bury a cat!” 

“ Put yourself not about, madam! Beau Nash is purely fortunate in 
being able to bid you a first welcome to the Bath, and does but crave 
from Fortune’s horn the further bounty of waiting on you at your 
lodging to-morrow.” 

Beau Nash slept but ill that night. The voices of the Charlies 
seemed but to mark that the hours partook of their age-clogged gait ; 
the earth had scarce discarded her coverlet of mist before the Beau was 
abroad, watching the moon fade like a girl’s first fancy in the growing 
day. The air was raw, the thought of a lace to the morning coffee not 
unacceptable. Already the world was a-stirring ; chairs shaped like half- 
tubs and lined with blankets were plying to the Baths. 

Beau Nash sipped a dish of coffee at the Reyal Oak, and sauntered 
towards the Cross Bath. The quality was still arriving past the beadles 
guarding the entrance, but beaux and belles were jostling each other in 
the steaming water, poaching on the sweetmeats or snuffboxes in the 
Japan bowls floating before each, rallying a blue stocking tearful over Szr 
Charles among the Italians, or quizzing the droll clouts of some countri- 
fied bather. 

“ Aurelia! Where is my niece? Pray, sir, have you clapt eyes on 
a miss in gray armozine, a perverse puss? Pray, ma’am, have the good- 
ness to tell me if the minx setting the Bologna lapdog a-swimming 
yonder is my niece? Aurelia, miss, if you don’t hear me, can’t you at 
least have the breeding to say so?” 

Beau Nash felt the smile evoked by the bawling Madam O’Shannon 
vanish from his lips. In the corner of the bath his eyes had fallen upon 
a complete pretty face dimpling with roguish enjoyment in the company 
of a young fellow in his own hair. 

“ Aurelia!” Madam O’Shannon’s nearing voice made the pair start 
apart, the young man sliding unobserved away. “I nearhand thought 
I should not find you till Tibb’s Eve, and that’s neither before nor after 
Christmas !” 
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“The water is over-hot, ma’am!” Miss pouted, scuttling away in .a 
singular agility. 

“If it is, child, it won’t be no cooler neither for your jigs and 
antics!” ‘ 

But Mrs. Aurelia had gained the steps which the dark-haired gentle- 
man was preparing to ascend. 

“Tuesday! Lord Marchant!” 

The girlish tones, sweet and carrying, reached Beau Nash’s quick 
ears. 

Yet, in the ensuing hour in the Pump-room, Miss, taking the 
orthodox three glasses at intervals, seemed no whit cast down by her 
dark-haired swain’s absence. Under cover of the music sly questions 
were bandied as to the Miss in the chintz gown drawn through the 
pocket-holes to display a quilted green petticoat, together with the 
daintiest foot this side Prester John’s country, and to whom Beau 
Nash's civilities went far to breed a green and yellow jealousy in the sex, 
who, for the rest of it, cheapened her fresh young charms to their 
attendant beaux as adroitly as though Aurelia were a Dresden nymph. 
at the china shop in the Piazza. 

But Beau Nash's tact seemed for once at fault in testing the mercury 
of public opinion. At prayers in the Abbey he carried Aurelia’s 
prayer-book, later on the Parade he maintained place at her side, he 
threw the guinea for her trial of skill in the Ninepins Alley, and indul-. 
gently furthered her trying her luck in the raffling shops under the trees 
in the Grove. 

“ Faith, Aurelia, ‘tis a conquest!” Madam O’Shannon congratu- 
lated her niece on the Tuesday. “Let me tell you that you may hold 
yourself lucky in such a one, for, as me poor grandmother used to say, 
most men are like mutton, only to be improved by hanging !” 

Mrs. Aurelia, adjusting a miniature coach and horses in black 
plaster near her favourite dimple, gave a tender smile to an exception. 

“You may believe me as if I was the parson, miss! [ am like to 
know more than a smock-faced chit like you, what serpents the gentle- 
men are with the females, winding round their hearts with squeezing 
hands and all, and throwing off the mask before the wedding day’s 
out! Lord, Aurelia, that head sets you! I vow, you are in face to- 
night!’ 

The groups of beaux echoed Madam O’Shannon’s criticism of the 
slender figure in lilac broidered with silver rosebuds, as the women took 
the floor in the Assembly Rooms. The yellow candleshine dazzled the 
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grey eyes, shadowed yet, it would seem, with the spring twilight without ; 
a strained wistfulness was perceptible in them. 

“Good evening to you, sir!” The first minuet had been called, 
and Beau Nash, released for a moment from duty, advanced along 
the ladies’ benches. The lady’s voice dropped a confidential semi- 
tone. “I hope my niece is tawdered out to your liking. Beau Nash's 
taste ig 

“Mrs. Aurelia madam, is prepared for execution as usual. As all 
poor wretches beholding her must be smit through by the divine 





artillery of her eyes !” 

“ Aye, she’s well enough! That s¢zfled sigh tint sets her purely, and 
the trimmings of silver esperances ain’t amiss neither. La, Aurelia, 
what a complexion have you! Cool yourself off with me fan, child!” 

Madam O’Shannon’s judicious exclamation directed attention to her 
niece’s carnations, but Miss herself did not heed. The grey-black eyes 
were intent on the couple at the minuet, turning wildly from the lady in 
primrose silk to the gentleman in rose-coloured velvet coat and creamy 
satin breeches. 

“Lady Clarissa Wilmington and Lord Marchant!” Beau Nash 
remarked. He threw a glance towards Aurelia. “His lordship 
frequents the Bath for the first time, being fresh from the Grand Tour.” 

Mrs. Aurelia wielded Madam’s painted leather fan, and whispered 
from behind it. 

“Qh, sir, I must stand up with him! Your are king in the Rooms ; 
no one will make a pother if you rule it so. If you deny me, I shall 
take a sick bed, that’s pozz!” 

Beau Nash looked at the sweet lips, the beseeching of grey eyes. 
The King of the Bath, who had waved aside a princess's petition, yielded 
to a girlish whisper. 

The first minuet had sunk to its end in a magnificent curtsey. The 
gentleman bowed the primrose lady to her seat, and awaited his second 
partner. Beau Nash handed Aurelia forward, his touch lingering on 
the small soft fingers. 

“Mrs. Aurelia Desmond—Lord Marchant!” 

Down on the floor billowed the “ s¢zfcd sigh,” the rose-velvet coat 
swept towards it. The young couple rose in the carefully-timed 
“recovery, their eyes met. The coach and sfx was in jeopardy from 
Aurelia’s smile. 

“Confusion!” Madam O’Shannon started up from the benches. 
“A bam! A bam! You have been bit, Mr. Nash! Aurelia, hussy, quit 
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his hand! Me nice fine gentleman is no more Lord Marchant than he 
is Punch in Powell’s puppet-show! Plain Captain Archdale!” 

“You damn me with a word, madam!” The young man’s gold- 
buttoned chapeau bras was flourished to her Irish-diamond shoe buckles. 

“Your impudence’ is sufficient for the task, sir! Aredia; saltpetre 
couldn’t save you, if you carry on these tricks! Fie on you for a sly 
miss !” 

Never had the rooms witnessed such disorder. The primrose silk 
was swooning—as sensibility demanded—at having danced with an 
impostor ; misses, fenced from the wolf in the sheepfold by the hoops 
of scandalised mammas, a-tip toe to steal a glimpse of him. Madam 
O’Shannon was rating, Mrs. Aurelia had taken a fit of the sullens. It 
had gone eight by the Abbey clock, and no one was forming for the 
country dances. 

King Nash saw anarchy breeding in his kingdom, and smothered it 
adroitly. 

“ You have lost the wager, captain!” He spoke to the young man 
still mustering Madam O’Shannon with a cool smile. “ Your likeness 
to Lord Marchant in the face is not to be questioned by—ahem— those 
who have seen him, but Bath quality is not so easily bamboozled into 
taking the mirror for the man!” 

Yet the Bath Machiavel felt nonplussed at the readiness with which 
Captain Archdale threw back the ball to him. 

“Oh, your servant, sir! May I not hope His Majesty of the Rooms 
will afford me my revenge at the tables, a duel with the pasteboards, 
since he has proscribed all encounters at the Bath with sharp-pointed 
weapons—with thé exception of the ladies’ tongues,” he drawled with 
a slight bow towards Madam O’Shannon. “ We engage then at the 
tables to-morrow at eight of the clock?” the young man finished with a 
certain eagerness. 

“Done, sir,’ Nash bowed. He turned to Madam O’Shannon, 
driving her niece before her towards the entrance. 

“ Already, madam? Cannot we prevail on you to remain 
longer ?” 

“Qh, sir, me spirits won’t support it. To think that Aurelia, bred 
up on the Compleat Huswife and The Whole Duty of Man, should 
hatch out as cunning as a pet fox in affairs of the heart! Let me tell 
you, Mr. Captain, ’tis well for you you’ve not fallen in with me poor 
cousin, Conolly, who thought nothing of knocking down a bullock with 
his doubled fist, when he felt insulted by a gentleman ! ” 
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“ A striking instance of. spirit indeed!” returned Archdale, possess- 
ing himself of Aurelia’s finger-tips. “Your niece attends you, madam.” 

The two young heads were close together a quick whisper was 
breathed into a rosyear. The gallant vanished into the darkness as the 
ladies’ chairs swung over the new pavements ; with a half-sigh Nash 
turned back into the yellow candleshine. 

For the second time in the seven-night, Morpheus played the truant 
to the Beau’s couch. A girl's face, by turns wistful, defiant, tender, 
haunted his waking dreams, vague wishes pillowed him on thorns. In 
the sunrise he started from a doze at a voice that sent his pulses a- 
hurrying, ringing up to his windows. 

“Sweet Chany oranges, two a penny! Chany oranges, swect as 
roses !” 

‘Twas only a barefoot orange-lass, the Beau convinced himself from 
behind his curtain. Yet rosy-white feet touched the wet pavements 
daintily, and a tangle of red gold hair glimmered underneath a kerchief. 

To dash into a watered tabby nightgown and deal with the fasten- 
ings of the street-door was the task of a moment. The Beau stood on 
the door sill, cheapening oranges with the huckstress. 

“ My dearest Mrs. Aurelia, what do you in these conditions ?” 

“La, sir, I have been calling outrageous this half hour; you must 
needs have the best conscience to sleep so sound.” The black shadowed 
eyes laughed through a mist of tears. “’Twas the only way I could 
contrive a word with you; sure, I am undone without you’ are my 
friend !” 

“Your friend, my charmer? Your most ardent fellow! 

“Sir, [ must make a clean breast of it! I am—engaged—with 
Captain Archdale ; sure, it lies at your door that I am not Mrs. Captain 
by this; we had planned to run off with the postchaise, the night you 
popped in to the rescue! *Twas I told him to give himself out as Lord 
Marchant, since Aunt was so disobliging as to set you against him.” 
The eager voice quavered. “Sir, I shall die if | am torn from him ; he 
is all goodness, and hath the softest air in dancing vou ever saw !” 

Beau Nash had grown somewhat paler. 

“What do you desire of me, madam ?” 

“You have said that you are my friend, sir———Oh crikey! Here is 
she herself! Oh, I am lost, that’s infallible. Take the oranges for 
mercy’s sake, and respect my confidence !” 

The orange-girl ran down the street before the advancing chair 
framing Madam O’Shannon in a plain morning mob. 


” 
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‘« The luck’s yours, Captain.” D. C. Calthrop. 


“Good morning to you, Mr. Nash; I protest ’tis a shocking hour, but 
my business must be my excuse. Lord, these chairs are infinite narrow 
in the doorways! I hope you don’t write me down mighty forward in 
descending on you thus, but an old woman like me is as good as a 
mother to you. Me own three sons, if they hadn’t died, would have 
been living to this day, and no need to go out of the family for a 
husband for Aurelia, who, for all her whimwhams, must be matched 
with a man of mode and reputation, such as yourself.” 

Beau Nash experienced a dizziness. 

“ Did I take you, madam? You spoke of a husband ?” 

The lady subsided on a settle in his parlour. 
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“To be round, sir, I propose ten thousand guineas, and my niece 
into the bargain ! 

Through the quiet room, the cries of the pastrycooks hawking 
“ Buns of Bath” pealed lustily, unheard by the man for the beatings of 
his own heart. The morning sunshine lay in patches on the polished 
floor, unseen by eyes dazzled by visions of prosperity gilding the end of 
a hard life, of a home offered to a lonely man. And across these 
visions, blotting them into darkness, moved the figure of a girl with a 
face of wistful confidence. 

Nash walked restlessly about the parlour. 

“You do me an honour, madam, cf which I feel myself unworthy. 
You are content to abide by my decision? I ask but till this evening 
to make it known.” 

Bath fashionables saw little of their king that day. Hour after hour 
he lay on Beechen Cliff, watching the sunlight glow on the pale-green 
stalks of the bracken. The sunshine was fading before, with a recollec- 
tion of the last night’s wager, he listlessly took his way citywards. 

It was at the corner of Pulteney Street that he lingered. Certain 
windows that he glanced at were red in the sunset; a slender figure 
muffled in grey duffle moved down the street in front, disappearing into 
a chair with closed curtains. 

Beau Nash started. 

“TI smoke the captain’s plan! The challenge was to cover the 
child’s retreat. Later, he would slip off and join her!” 

Nash ran down one alley and up another. His path brought him 
out abreast of the chairmen. 

“Carry the lady to the Rooms!” he ordered, as they trotted past. 
The men stared, wavered, finally struck into the new direction. Nash 
was: King in Bath. 

The crowd was thickening in the card-room when the Beau bowed 
his way forward, breathless with the haste which had been necessary 
to assume chestnut-velvet coat, creamy ruffles, and freshly powdered 
wig, and yet outstrip the coach with its fair freight. Archdale, a gal- 
lant figure in blue and silver, already stood negligently at one of the 
tables. 

“Ten thousand pardons for my dilatoriness, Captain!” 

“Ten thousand devils! The chairmen have been tampered with!” 

The exclamation broke half-aloud from the young man. Behind 
Nash appeared an apparition, flushed, wide-eyed, tear-stained, Aurelia 
herself ! 
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“Qh crimini! What turn have you served me, sir? Was you not 
my friend no later than this morning ?” 

“°Tis no part of a friend to countenance a stolen marriage, child ! 
Captain, I’d have you to know that this lady’s friends have so far 
honoured me above my pretensions as to offer me her hand!” 

“ Zounds and distraction !” 

Archdale clapt his hand to the place where the sword, contraband 
in the Bath, should have dangled. 

“ But in fairness to your prior claim, sir, I propose that we should 
play for the prize\” <A strained note vibrated in Nash’s voice. “ What 
say you? Shall we set our fate upon our luck ?” 

A quick nervous laugh broke from the other. 

“*Tis a chance!” he cried. “ Done!” 

The spectators serried ranks about the three-cornered table, at the 
point of which the Master of the Ceremonies solicitously placed the half- 
fainting Aurelia. 

“ As the challenged, the choice of weapons lies with me,” he observed. 
“Let us make it ombre, Captain.” 

The cards fluttered like snowflakes through the men’s fingers. 
Archdale played dashingly, fiercely, in spite of vo/es increasing against 
him; Nash more deliberately, his eyes riveted on the pasteboards, as 
though the red and black fan were a magic mirror into which it had 
been given him to look. 

A murmur went up about the company. Archdale had gone out on 
manilio, basto, and some small trumps. 

Nash held spadilio, punto, and the queen, but the lozenges of colour 
fell for him into a picture. A firelit interior, a rose-tinted face at the 
hearth, smiling a welcome to the husband returning from the buffets of 
the outside world. He saw his own worn face answering the smile. 

He played. 

Archdale’s blue eyes. flashed into steel. His hand tempted him to 
go out again. He took nothing. 

Nash gazed on. The face at the hearth had lost something of its 
roses, but mother love-light shone in the sweet eyes bent on the baby 
at the breast. He saw himself standing by wife and child. 

He played. 

Archdale held two black aces and fished for manilio. It evaded 
him. 

Through the sultry silence flashed a woman’s sob. Aurelia flung 
herself on her knees. 
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“Oh, sir! Play not away my life on that pasteboard! Let 
Hercules and me be happy! Ah, sir, if you hope for Heaven’s mercy, 
have mercy upon me!” 

Nash held the winning king, but he did not see Arthur's painted 
face. Between him and the card grew another picture. A squalid 
lodging, a man —himself— struck with mortal sickness, dying as he had 
lived—alone. He looked aside and met Aurelia’s wild beseeching eyes. 

“ The luck’s yours, Captain!” he said —and played the losing card. 

In the rapture of the lovers’ embrace, Nash stood unnoticed by the 
fireplace, dropping his hand, one by one, upon the glowing coals. For 
an instant Arthur’s painted face showed distinct, before it curled and 
shrivelled into darkness. 

Yet Nash had played the King. 

K. L. MONTGOMERY. 
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IV 


T was badly calculated to choose Stephen's Green for trysting- 
place. But then I had not an idea, at the moment I first sug- 
gested that most fashionable thoroughfare, that the morrow was 
to be the very day of Dr. O‘Dowd's periodical metamorphoses ; 
and I scarcely was given opportunity to rearrange matters after 

he had made his threat. However, I came that morning well prepared. 

“ For goodness’ sake, O‘Dowd,” I begged when, true to his word in 

every sense, he stood close to me in a corner behind the main entrance 
to the park, facing Grafton Street, “slip on this overcoat I brought you. 
| am shocked —I am confounded—-I—I do not know what to say to 
you. I am certain it would overtax the courage of Socrates or 
Diogenes even to attempt that whieh you have just accomplished —there 
never was a Grafton Street in Athens. But perhaps you are greater 
than those two combined ; let that be so. I am pained beyond descrip- 
tion, nevertheless. Take this coat, if you respect: the friendship I bear 
you.” 

He had allowed me to give full vent to my feelings on the point, 

while he stood covering me with his large, deep-set brown eyes, his fine 
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forehead puckered up, his head slightly inclined to one side, and his 
hands behind his back. 

“ Look here, Leeson,” he addressed me at last, having continued his 
perfect passiveness for some moments after I had done talking, “I like 
to listen to you sometimes ; there is stuff in you—bedad, there is, then 
—there is—but this time it was all dummes Zeug, | tell you. If there 
were a Grafton Street in Athens old Diogenes would have planted his 
barrel there right in front of that temple of fashion, you know, with 
those pink-faced, spring-legged, straight-laced, full-chested flag-walkers, 
with their waxed blonde moustaches and pale blue liveries, to assist the 
fair worshippers out of and back into their chariots. Honest Socrates 
would have made it his promenade-ground every afternoon, parading 
his rags and bare toes before the most zsthetic eyes in the land. So 
far, so good. But what the devil have I got to do with either the one 
or the other, or what is Grafton Street to me above Francis Street or 
Branigan’s Lane? I told you from the first that I scorn to follow up 
this Kindergarten business of Diogenes and the rest; and I am no 
teacher or giver of examples. I don’t give a continental dam what the 
world does or thinks or looks. All I want is to get shot of that ‘self’ 
business ; and mind you, Leeson, you are not to come interfering. with 
me this way. I shouldn’t have known what I had on me this moment 
but for that precious rigmarole of yours. Now I don’t want to hear 
any more about it, and if I don’t suit you—-bedad,” he suddenly 
changed his tone, a broad smile taking the place of the dark scowl, as 
he attempted to put his hands into his trouser pockets. “I have got 
these dam things wrong side out.” 

I laughed aloud as he stood before me, examining himself up and 
down, while holding on with the tips of his fingers to the ends of the 
long pockets hanging down his sides, and reaching to the knee-joints 
almost. Then I stepped round behind him, looking at the deep seams 
with their frayed ends ; the whole outfit giving him the appearance of 
a sort of hybrid between the Irish stone-breaker or mortar-mixer and 
the Indian cowboy ; and I wondered had all the Metropolitan police- 
men, from the Coombe to Stephen's Green, turned stone blind, that 
none of them had stopped him on his way down. 

* Will you take this coat from me mow?” I asked. 

“And why now?” he returned, eyeing me superciliously. 

I saw at once that I had chosen the wrong word; but of course it 
was done through sheer force of habit, conscious for the moment only, 
of the narrow corner in which I had him landed, but forgetting the man 
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to whom all corners were alike, or, indeed, there were no corners at all, 
only broad open thoroughfares. 

“Well, I'll tell you why now more than before,” I explained at 
length, a thought striking me; “if you continue as you are at this 
moment you are sure to undo all that you strive after—that is, you 
defeat your own end, to use an expression of your own, you remember, 
the day you would not talk to me at the library. You see, all eyes will 
be turned upon you, and that ‘self’ which you are trying to annihilate 
will be brought into most conspicuous prominence. Can’t you see that 
now ?” 

“H‘n! how is anything of the kind to affect me? What has that 
probable gaping or chattering of apes to do with my being—my pure 
being, you perceive ?” 

“T suppose it is nothing to you. Really, I have no answer if you 
put your questions this way. But let me reason with you from quite a 
different point. You come here by appointment to spend some time 
with me, walking together, sitting side by side, and so forth: but you 
make it altogether impossible for me, looking as you are. Perhaps 
you will put me down as one of those apes you mentioned ; but if 
so, let me defend my particular apishness, without touching upon ape- 
hood in the abstract. As an ape I find it utterly impossible to be 
seen for another moment in the company of Dr. William O‘Dowd, 
metaphysician extraordinary, unless he condescends to adapt him- 
self for the time being to my simian habits. Here, siip this coat on, 
I say.” 

“ Bedad, there is some stuff in that,” I heard him mutter, as though 
not intended for my ears. Then he hung his head and remained 
thoughtful for some moments. 

“ Here, then, and hang. it,” he suddenly exclaimed, stretching back 
his arms. 

In the twinkling of an eye I had him covered from head to foot 
with that long overcoat; and then we walked together through the 
pretty grounds till we sat down in a retired nook, in the neighbourhood 
of a certain stone statue, to whose still living original that most 
tastefully laid-out park owes its existence. 

“Do you know what, O‘Dowd ?” I began presently. “I am _ begin- 
ning to think that with all your ideas and aims at complete selflessness, 
you are in fact brutally selfish—*ev¢a-selfish, let me say.” 

“That’s not my business,” he snapped, “I have nothing to do with 
effects, direct or indirect. I want to know nothing of self, whether my 
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own or anybody else’s—-you perceive? I am a piece of cork on top of 
a wave ; let it float on as it may ; ’tis nothing to me.” 

“ But you are not altogether that piece of cork ; you are most of the 
time a pure ego, to use your own term: and surely that part of you 
knows what it owes to the world, its fellow-beings.” 

“H‘n! it has no fellow-beings.” 

“ Then, at any rate, fellow-creatures.” 

“ Ah, that’s right : it has plenty of them. But what about it then ? 
Where is that debt you would have Dr. William O‘Dowd pay his 
fellow-creatures? I can well understand that story of the fat, silk-clad 
Jewish Rabbi, who lifted up his hands to heaven and thanked Jehovah 
for having created al] those crowds about him to serve him and minister 
to his wants, seeing that he had all his cake baked for him, while father 
Adam had to be labouring hard for many days, and then waiting 
patiently for many months, and then labouring again, before he could 
get his first bite. But Dr. William O‘Dowd wants nothing from the 
crowd, and has nothing to thank them for, or thank God for them. But 
dropping all this here, I will assail you with your own weapon: tell me, 
what do you do with that beautiful, sweet-breathed cow, when you can 
knock no more butter and cheese out of her? You take her life and 
swallow her flesh. And what do you do with that big silly child of 
nature, that most pathetic figure in all creation—the horse? Ave, what 
do you do with him when you have worked him off his bones, when he 
can no longer stand on his legs, after having tilled your lands, and 
drawn your loads, and fought your battles—eh? You wouldn’t do him 
the honour to eat him yourself, but make cat’s-meat of him.” 

“But how can you talk like that? The cases are altogether differ- 
ent. You know, with all your philosophy, you can’t change a single 
iota in the laws of nature. Cows and horses will be cows and horses, 
and men will be men, whether you call them apes or devils or angels. 
Think as you will, the fact is, I speak to you as man to man on behalf 
of man. You know, Seneca says, God has divided man into men, that 
they might help one another ; but if He meant no more than what is 
superficially understood in these words, He meant nothing. The full 
reading of it would be this: God has divided man into men that he 
might live to be a man. Now if man were intended to live a solitary 
life, or if God had made him a predatory animal instead of a gregarious 
one, what would you be now? You would be absolutely without an 
intellect ; you would be the beast all round. - Darwin could not account 
for the high standard of intellect in man but for his power of 
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speech—‘ that wonderful engine, as he describes it, ‘which affixes 
signs to all sorts of objects and qualities, and excites trains of thought 
which would never arise from the mere impression of the senses, or if 
they did arise, could not be followed out.’ That power of language, it 
is clear enough, would never have been developed but for man’s sociality. 
You see now how much society has given you; what a debt you owe 
it; why, then, don’t you do something towards wiping it off a bit? 
How can you find it in your heart to entertain so utter a disregard for 
all around you as to take a brilliant M.D., a great scholar and profound 
thinker, and parade him through the best streets of Dublin in that hideous 
attire of yours? The frivolous might laugh, but the louder their laugh 
the deeper will be the sigh of the earnest and well meaning.” 

“ H’n—let ’em.” 

“ But-— but—” I stammered, disappointed in my blind calculation 
that I had brought him to his knees, “ have you no moral instinct ?” 

“Certainly not; nobody has that ; but some people might have a 
moral sense by acquisition. But that’s neither here nor there. Accord- 
ing to the latest researches there is absolutely no such thing as moral 
sense, pure and simple. Consult Dr. William O*‘Dowd about the 
matter. He will tell you that it is all se/f—self at the bottom, self at 
the top, self in the middle, self everywhere, all self, and nothing but 
self; and self tries to puff and paint itself in a manner to make it look 
to the outside world that it is something else, and that only makes self 
to swell and expand still more—that is to say, that so-called ‘moral 
sense’ tends to make the self more rotten than it was before, helping 
it to gain credit under fal e pretences. Handle that dam thing any 
way you like, it always turns up alive and kicking—se/f What 
Schopenhauer has said of optimism I have got to say of altruism: Der 
Altruismus ist eine wahrhaft ruchlose Denkungsart; ein Hohn auf die 
namenlosen Leiden der Menschheit—or Gesellschaft, 1 had rather say.” 

“ You chill me, O‘Dowd,” said I, a shudder passing over me indeed. 
“But then why do you confound duty with gratuitousness—moral 
obligations with altruism ? ” 

“ But show me the difference between the two,” he returned, stand- 
ing up before me, stretched to his full height and eyeing me keenly. 

I thought for a moment ; then I said, returning his steadfast, earnest 
gaze: 

“T can’t.” 

“That's right,” he rejoined. “It is only the average bee in the hive 
of humanity that must have that hard and tight line drawn between the 
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two. When you pay your bill for a pair of boots he tells you you are 
doing your duty ; but when you amass a huge fortune out of his sweat 
and blood, and then throw him a mite for a window ina chapel or a cot in 
a hospital, he carries you shoulder-high, and calls you a noble fellow. 
But the thinking man doesn’t know where the one ends and the other 
begins. What gives wealth to the rich and power to the great? 
Society. Very well, then, society mas¢ get interest paid on that. On 
the other hand, what is that moral business of yours but a string of 
unwritten laws hung around the standard of general happiness? The 
obviousness and universality of some make you call the things 
‘duty ;’ but to the philosopher what are they ? “ But to go back to the 
starting-point, self—self-- self is the beginning and end, sum and sub- 
stance of all human affairs ; and if you could show me an isolated case 
where self is for the moment eliminated from a given act, then it isn’t 
human strictly, it is common brute instinct, which is quite a supcrior 
affair. 

“ Now, look here, Leeson,” he continued, impatiently pacing up and 
down along the seat ; “some of those writers take my breath away, they 
conflopsicate me out and out. Nw there is Charles Darwin, a fine 
fellow when he handles man from his physical side; but when he falls 
to tackling the psychological business—well, I don’t know where he 
might be himself then, but I am well sure he leaves me at sea. I can’t 
make him out when, referring to the moral sense or conscience, he says : 
‘It is the most noble of all the attributes of man, leading him without 
a moment’s hesitation to risk his 'ife for that of a fellow-creature ; or, 
after due deliberation, impelled only by the deep feeling of right or 
duty, to sacrifice it in some great cause.’ 

“ Now this second clause must be disposed of at once, and w-i-th-o-u t 
hesitation I tell you there is absolutely no such thing as a man giving 
his life in any cause after due deliberation unless impelled by self for 
self. Remember Plutarch! maids of Milesia! and let me not waste 
another word ; you can doall the thinking it wants later on for yourself. 
But the idea of Darwin laying stress upon the fact that a man will risk 
his life for that of a fellow-creature wzthout a moment's hesttation—why, 
then he is not a man; he is not that scheming, plotting, calculating 
piece of self; he is a child of nature, almost as noble a thing as a 
Newfoundlander. All that precisely because he gets no time to consult 
his self ; he just happens to stand at the bank when he sees a poor 
creature dropping into the water. But you just give him a few yards 
distance to enable him meantime to calculate upon the chances of his 
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catching cold through the wetting of his clothes, or his losing an 
appointment with his girl. Give a moment or two to the lady that is 
bent upon saving a child not her own from the wheels of a carriage, to 
find out that probably her doing so might burst her stay-lace, or that 
her bonnet will come loose or lopsided—well, what are the odds? | 
want to know that, Leeson. Again, give them a little more time, and 
then they will stop to consult that mighty self in this fashion: Decide, 
O Self, will you take a sore throat, or a scolding from your sweetheart, 
or a crooked bonnet, or a loose corset—for a paragraph and portrait in 
the papers? Is that it, Leeson?” 

“Well, O‘Dowd,” I answered dolefully, “ the only answer I have to 
give you is to acknowledge that your reflections have saddened me 
much. Take this compliment for all it is worth.” 

“Dam your compliments ; but I am glad to see you having the 
stuff inside your cranium. I am dam glad, Leeson, you have turned up 
in old Dublin. It is a fine thing to have somebody to talk to. Those 
fellows about town are not worth a continental dam. Give me your 
hand, old man.” 

A strange thrill of joy shot through me as I felt the warm pressure 
of his soft hand on mine. That spark of humanity in him had at once 
brought me back a friend whom I feared I had lost in the dread realms 
of pessimism and misanthropy. 

“ Now tell me,” I said, still holding my hand in his, “have you not 
at least one redeeming word to say for your kind? It is true se/f takes 
the lion’s share in many things which we are in the habit of acclaiming 
as unselfish and therefore noble. Still, still there are many instances 


” 





which ; 
“Look here, Leeson,” he interrupted me, withdrawing his hand from 


mine with a jerk, and waving it in the air, ‘it will be useless for you to 
try mentioning any such cases; you can’t, I tell you. Now listen to 
what Herbert Spencer has got to say on the matter—you will bow your 
head to him, won’t you? Aye, so do I—sometimes. Here he nails 
you up completely : ‘Only in the comparatively rare cases where the 
anonymous benefaction is from one who——’ bedad, there he is 
wobbling up to us.” 

I lifted my eyes from the ground, and saw Canon Bendick 
approaching us, with a smile of recognition directed at Dr. O‘Dowd. 

“A fellow-champion of the total depravity doctrine,” the latter 
whispered into my ear. 

“ Ah, how do you—how do you do, Dr. O‘Dowd ?” the Canon said 
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genially, shaking him by the hand ; “but you are a bad fellow, doctor ; 
you never came to my lecture on that newly-discovered Greek manu- 
script, supposed to belong to Thucydides. I disproved it. I did, I 
did, doctor. You should have come to hear me, Dr. O‘Dowd. You 
should, you should, indeed, one of the best Greek scholars we have. 
Now, why didn’t you?” 

“Because you wouldn’t come to my lecture on Schopenhauer, 
Canon Bendick —that’s it,” was Dr. O‘Dowd’s ready but cheerful reply. 

“Oh, but I hate that Schopenhauer ; he is a ho-o-orrible man.” 

“Then I have to tell you, Canon Bendick, that I hate the next 
world ; it is a ho-o-orrible place.” ’ 

“ But why—wh—how is that, doctor?” the Canon asked, shrugging 
his shoulders and lifting up his hands in dismay. 

“ Precisely for the same reason that you hate Schopenhauer—I know 
nothing about it. Eh, Canon?” 

“ Well, well, well, to be sure,” the Canon drawled ; “ but I'll tell you 
what, Dr. O'Dowd,” he suddenly added, stooping down close to the 
other’s face ; “the next tine you want people to come to you you just 
tell them to go to the evil one, you know ; and you have got ’em, sure 
and certain.” 

And true to his divine calling the Canon gathered up his skirt and 
started waddling the other way. 

“ Bedad, Leeson, but we Irish are a fine genial race,’ Dr. O‘Dowd 
exclaimed, slapping me on the shoulder. “ Look here, that old fellow 
now will come to me to-morrow asking me how I liked his joke, or if 
I had a better one to return. You just catch your English to do that — 
eh? H’n! Look here, there never can be any reconciliation between 
the-two races—-no, I tell you. But I think I'll have a turn in for a 
foaming pint—eh? Will you come along ?” 

“Well, I—I’d rather wait here till you come back.” 

“Very well, old man; but you better get your bed fetched down 
here, and to-morrow’s and after-to-morrow’s dinners as well,” he went 
on in one breath, “ for the beast is having its turn to-day after yester- 
day’s long think. To-morrow belongs to the worker in the National 
Library ; and after to-morrow belongs to the philosopher again. He 
goes to the Hell Fire Club, out there beyond Rathfarnham, you know. 
But he is not going to take his friend Leeson with him, for Leeson 
wants to know too many things, all about what Herbert Spencer said, 
and the rest ; and that will never do on a day the philosopher means 
to spend in perfect Nirvana. He goes with a certain fellow he has known 
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for years ; he is something or other on one of the papers here, leader- 
writer or sub-editor, devil may care what, but the beauty about him is 
he hasn’t got a single idea or thought in his skull, and never disturbs 
the philosopher. So I adjourn my business with you till Monday 
morning, but dam the parks or squares I am going to meet you in. 
You'll have to come to the Coombe, if you please; and here is your 
coat, and so long, old man.” 

In a moment he had vanished, after flinging my overcoat on the 
seat vacated by him. 
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THE GOLDEN GATE 
: EXPRESS. | 


e LL here for Heaven?” cried the guard as he passed down 
the platform for the last time ; 
.From the rear of the train a lantern flashed, and a 
whistle blew. “ All for Heaven?” shouted the porters as 
they rushed along, closing the doors. 

The train was crowded to its utmost capacity, but no one moved. 
The whistle shrieked, the engine snorted, and the heavily laden train 
swung slowly out of the station and plunged into the darkness of the 
night. In one of the carriages a man was wiping the sweat from his red 
face. He looked hot and uncomfortable, and in this respect he was not 
singular. Each of his nine travelling companions showed signs of un- 
easiness and anxiety. There was one exception—a sailor, and he sat in 
one of the corners smoking an empty pipe. 

The train rattled on in silence for some time, but at last the hot man 
cooled down somewhat, and, recovering his voice, looked around at. his 
fellow-travellers and said in a nasal voice: 

“ Eh, but that was a narrow shave! Guess I only just caught this 
concern ; one of my horses fell, and I had to jump out and make a run 
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for it, and even then I had not time to take a ticket. Guess I'll have 
to pay at the other end.” 

No one answered his remarks, which indeed were addressed to the 
company in general, and the man relapsed into a momentary silence. 
Looking round he said, half aloud and half to himself, “Glum lot to 
travel with, eh! I hope I took the right train, for these darned folk look as 
if they were going to Hell. , | wonder if I have made a mistake after all?” 

A shudder ran through the carriage: for everybody heard his obser- 
vation except a monk who was reciting Aves and Paters as fast as he 
could. 

The sailor replied to his muttered question ‘in a jovial tone: “ Well, 
mister, if you ain’t sure, here’s a couple of sky-pilots.; ask them, they 
ought to know.” He pointed to the monk and to a minister sitting 
opposite to him, whose cadaverous face was the colour of an ice-field 
and whose thumbs followed each other round and round like the sails 
of a windmill. The minister was one of a school gradually growing 
extinct in these more tolerant times. 

“Sky-pilots ?” asked he in a vague tone. “I don’t understand.” 

“Yes, sky-pilots of course what else would you call ‘em? This one 
‘ere, I mean, with an anchor-chain across his stomach, and that one 
there with a hawser round his waist.” 

“ Eh, sky-pilots? Oh, I understand. He! he!” Then, turning to 
the minister, he said he was sorry to trouble him, but he was very 
anxious to know if he were in the right train for Heaven. 

“Who are you, and what has been your manner of life?” asked the 
minister solemnly. 

“What! me, stranger ? Oh, I’m Dollars the millionaire, you know.” 

“You are not Dollars now, my friend, you are a soul.” 

“ Rum fish‘ that,” said the sailor. 

My friend,” said the minister to the sailor, “is this a time for 
jesting ?” 

“No, it arn't,” replied Jack, “I ain’t got a bit of baccy in my pipe 
and I feels kind of lonesome like. You don’t ‘appen to ’ave a bit, 
I s’pose ?” 

“T never smoke,” said the cadaverous face. 

“ Well, it’s my opinion that you will afore very long.” 

“ The Lord forbid !” ejaculated the minister nervously. ° 

“’Ark at ’im swearin’ now,” continued the sailor, who seemed to 
have taken an objection to the man in black, “and ‘im a_ sky- 
pilot too!” 
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“My friend, do you mean to get to Heaven?” 

“Wouldn't like to make too sure, Pilot; you see there’s many a 
good ship as never comes to port.” 

“Can nothing make you realise your terrible position ? ” 

“Well, you see, it’s like this,” continued the imperturbable: sailor, 
“when I’m at the wheel, I just follows my orders and steers accordin’ ; 
but when it’s my watch below, I just takes things easy. It’s my watch 
below now, and I don’t ’ear the bo’sun pipin’ just yet.” 

“Then can nothing induce you to be quiet ?” 

“ Nuffin ; excep’ a pipeful or a plug o’ baccy.” 

During this conversation the monk ceased his pattering and listened 
to the dialogue. He was a jovial-looking little man, with fat cheeks, 
small eyes, and a stomach of which no alderman need have been 
ashamed. 

The minister, seeing that the sailor was inclined to leave him in 
peace awhile, turned to the monk, whom doubtless he thought a brand 
to be snatched from the burning. 

“And are you on the way to Heaven?” he asked, in such a tone as 
only such a minister could assume. 

“No,” answered the monk quietly, “I get out at Purgatory.” 

“Then you have taken the wrong train; for this one runs right 
through to the Golden Gate,” cried the minister triumphantly. : 

But at that moment the train began to slow down, and in a short 
time came to a complete standstill. 

“My station, I think,” said the monk, as quietly as before. He 
rose. But all was darkness without, and it was certainly not a station 
at which they were stopping. The train remained still for some time, 
and several heads were thrust out from the windows of various carriages 
to ascertain the cause of the delay. 

Suddenly from the distance a faint rumble approached, growing 
more and more distinct, until, with a rush and a roar, amidst a flash of 
lurid light, a train dashed by, going in the opposite direction. 

“The down express!” said the student in consternation. 

“The devi] !” cried the sportsman. 

“ Swear not at all,” said the minister. 

“T should be sorry to swear at all,” replied the sportsman, “ but I 
feel strongly inclined to swear at you.” 

“That’s right, Mister, give it ’im ’ot : it’ll do ’im good,” said the sailor. 

Then their train moved forward once again, and plunged with 
ever increasing speed into the profundity of space. 
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A melancholy silence fell on the company, doubtless caused by the 
discovery of the existence of adown express. It seemed to render every 
one moody, and all sorts of possible contingencies began to force them- 
selves into prominence. This silence was more than the sailor could 
tolerate, and he began to whistle. Then, looking around the compart- 
ment, he said: “Come, mates, cheer up: it ain’t as bad as all that. 
You ain’t afeard, are you, missie ?” he asked, turning to a girl, who was 
weeping in one corner. A little child was nestling into her arms. 

“[ am afraid they will not let me through,” she said, “ for I was 
married to a man, and ran away from him to live with another man, 
who left me.” 

“ There is hope for you, if you repent,” said the minister. 

“But I. do not repent,” replied the girl, “for I loved the other 
man.” , 

“ That's right, Jassie: don’t you be afeard o’ him,’ said the sailor, 
and turning round he continued : “and as for you, old Lantern-jaws, if 
you open your mouth again this voyage I'll just open the port-’ole and 
chuck you overboard.” 

“More sinned against than sinning,” said the monk, almost to 
himself. 

“Ts that your little one ?” the sailor asked. 

“ No,” replied the girl, “1 never had a child.” 

“Then you ’ave a good ’eart to be takin’ care of that little one, and 
they'll let you through,” he said. 

The child looked up at the sailor, who, acting upon a sudden impulse, 
bent down to kiss it, removing his hat first. The child flung its arms 
around the sailor's neck, and kissed him several times. Then she 
insisted on being taken on his knee, and prattled away to him about all 
her little world and its thousand joys and troubles. The sailor listened 
to her with a deference he would not have shown to anyone else in the 
carriage, and he put his pipe in his pocket. The girl opposite, wearied 
out, and glad to see the child amused, had fallen asleep. The other 
occupants kept silence, and watched the strange pair who seemed so 
perfectly happy together -- the rough sailor and the trusting child. At 
last the long journey drew to an end, the train slowed down, and ina fe: 
moments it ran into the terminus. There was a scene of some 
confusion in the particular compartment in which our friends had 
travelled, for the door was locked on the side nearest the platform. It 
was soon evident that this was the case in every compartment, for 
several persons were heard clamouring for release. 
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“ All tickets ready,” shouted an inspector, walking down the 
platform. “ All tickets ready.” 

The passengers were only released by one carriage at a time, and 
the survey of tickets caused some considerable delay. At last it came 
to the turn of the occupants of this particular carriage. 

The minister was the first to proffer his ticket. The inspector 
examined it carefully, but returned it saying : 

“ This is not sufficient, I fear. The Down Express starts in half- 
an-hour.” 

“ Your ticket, sir?” pe said to Dollars. 

“T hadn't time to take one out. I'll pay here,” said he, pulling out 
of his pocket a handful of money. 

“That coin is not current here,” replied the inspector. “The Down 
Express will start from the other platform.” 

“ Your ticket, sir,” he said to the student. 

“T have always sought for Truth,” replied he. 

“ Pass,” he replied 

Then he asked the sportsman, who had nothing else to offer but his 
character as a gentleman, an ideal to which he had lived. This too 
was accepted. The monk had lived for others in prayer and love, and 
he followed the student and the sportsman. A woman was also there 
who had nursed the sick, and she was received; but another woman 
who could only plead her position in society was sent to join the 
millionaire and the minister. 

The sailor, the child, and the girl now alone remained in the 
carriage. But before their pleas could be heard a beautiful radiant 
angel-figure passed in front of the inspector, and, lifting the child in her 
arms, bade the girl and the sailor follow. With downcast eyes and 
happy hearts they passed together beyond the barriers of the Golden 
Gate into the streets of the Golden City. 

HERBERT TOURTEL. 
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THE JEWEL STAR. 
By 


' BERTRAM ATKEY. 








PROGR 


EGGIE LEEsMITH lay back in his low cane chair, selected a 
cheroot, and lit it carefully. Then he began the letter again. 
It was Her letter—the last he would receive before he went 
home. 

“ Will you be very glad to come back to me ?”-—there he 
stopped to laugh gladly—‘“ Would he?” Reggie stared from under 
the verandah across the sun-baked, dust-driven compound, smiling. 
The dull measured throb of a tom-tom, beaten by a musically inclined 
coolie, came up to the dak-bungalow, and his smile broadened. Would he 
be glad to leave that sort of thing? He looked up under his eyebrows 
at the sullen copper sky, and thanked his household gods that he would 
be out of it all before cholera gripped the district. For he was sick— 
sick to death—of India, her sights, her smells, her sounds, her worries, 
and—above all things—her loves. 

“ And,” he murmured—“ and yet I was wild to come out here, once 
upon atime. But I have learned things since.” 
He resumed the letter, reading slowly because it would have to last 
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him a long time, and it is not a fit thing that a man should skip letters 
from his wife about to be. 

Presently he looked up, instinctively aware that someone was 
watching him. He started a little and put the letter in his pocket. A 
girl—a native girl—had approached him quietly, and stood now by his 
side, waiting until he should see her. She was very beautiful, and, for a 
native, very fair. 

Leesmith’s face darkened. 

“ Well ?” he queried, wearily, in the vernacular. 

The girl was silent, but her lips trembled ever so little, and her 
breath quickened. 

“ Well?” repeated the man, “why are you here again?” 

She remained silent. Only her body drooped and she seemed very 
tired. 

“My dear girl, what is it you want now?” he said a little more 
gently. 

Her eyes brightened at the tone, and she threw out her arms. 

“Oh, Reggie, Reggie!” she cried, and covered her face with” her 
hands, weeping. 

She pronounced the name funnily, with a delicious accent, and he 
cursed the hour he had taught her the way to pronounce it. Yet once 
on a time, not so long past, it had seemed the sweetest music to him. 
But he had been home since then, and now it sounded so old and worn 
that he was tired of hearing it. Besides, there was someone at home 
who could pronounce a fellow’s name properly 

“ Now look here, Lalu, my good girl, this sort of thing must stop. I 
can't have you coming here at all hours of the day making a scene, you 
know. If it is more money you want, say so, and I will put it right. 
Now stop crying, there’s a good girl, and try to look at the matter 
sensibly.” 

The girl only rocked to and fro, sobbing. 

Leesmith looked on unsympathetically, for he had seen it all before, 
and it was growing monotonous. Thank Heaven, he would be away 
from it all in a day or two. He yawned audibly, and Lalu ceased 
crying, looking up with burning eyes. 

“And what of our little son?” she asked furiously. “Will you 
desert him also— fling him aside as you have me? ” 

He stirred uneasily in his chair. 

“ My dear girl, I thought we had arranged all that before.. Why are 
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you always bringing it up again? It is of nouse to be continually talking 
about it. If you have not enough money, tell me.” 

“T have enough money,” she replied dully, “and your vows—what of 
the vows you made me in the past ?” 

He swore. “Oh, go—go, before I hate you!” he snarled. 

Lalu started. “ Hate?” she cried, wringing her hands. 

“ Yes, hate—no, no, Lalu, not hate. I couldn’t hate you”—he was 
lying, and the girl half guessed it—* but cannot you see, dear, I must go ? 
I have inherited lands and money, and ] am ordered to go. There is no 
help for me.” 

“Then why not take us—our little son and me ?” she said simply. 

“Oh, you do not—cannot—will not understand. It is impossible. 

rill not talk of it again,” 

There was a strained silence, but he broke it in a few moments, 

“ ] may come back,” he said hurriedly. “Good-bye.” 

“ My lord will never come back,” she answered. 

“Good bye, Lalu.” 

The girl drew nearer, and her eyes shone. “Good-bye, Reggie. Kiss 

me,” and bent over the chair with a half-strangled sob, His moustache 

brushed her lips, and she whispered, “ Will my lord accept a little offering ? 
only a small gift - but perchance it will remind him when he looks at 

it, by-and-by, of his little son and of Lalu, the daughter of the Snake 


—— 
=< 
= 


Charmer.” ; 

She handed something that glittered with a pale green light dashed 
with red: “ It is only a little—a poor gift and—-and—kiss me once more, 
my love.” 

He kissed her and she went away very slowly, looking back over her 
shoulder with an unholy blaze of hate and instinctive jealousy lighting 
her eyes. 

Reggie Leesmith looked after her with a strange expression on his 
face. Then his eyes dropped to her present. He felt a little ashamed 
and half rose to call the girl back. After all he had loved her very 
dearly once — but as he moved Her letter crackled and he sneered instead, 
his eyes on the gem. 

It was a curious gem. Star-shaped, with sharp points, it threw a pale 
green lustre—green of a tint he had never seen before,and in the centre 
was a crimson spot the size of a threepenny piece, that quivered un- 
ceasingly. He moved his hand under the sun to catch the lights, and 
the jewel burned and glittered wickedly. 

“Just the thing for Irene. By Jove, I'll give it her as a wedding 
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gift. She shall wear it at her bridal. I'll have a guard put on those 
points, though.” 

He put the jewel into his pocket and took out the letter again, never 
seeing an angry, furious face that peered from: behind a clump of aloes, 
a little way down the compound—the face of Lalu, daughter of Jut 
the Snake Charmer. 

Presently he went indoors and locked the jewel away. 

Later he left India for ever. 


It was the marriage eve, and Reggie Leesmith sat alone for a space 
in the dining-room of his newly acquired house. 

The lights had not yet been turned on and it was growing dusk. 
Only the fire-flames gave out their shifting flickering glare, growing 
stronger as the darkness came down. The heavy black shadows crept 
over the ceiling, and the man sat silent with his chin sunk on his breast. 

He was thinking of Lalu and his little son. Leesmith had been 
glad to come away. There was no safety in India with that wild cat 
loose, and he was surprised that she had taken his desertion so quietly. 
For he had upon occasions caught a glimpse of the temper of the girl 
before—not the lightning-like fury of an Englishwoman, but the slow, 
implacable, remorseless wrath of the Oriental. Once, he recollected, 
when a drunken coolie had kicked their little one, he had seen that 
sullen, nursed wrath, and in the course of time the. misguided coolie had 
been found dead. It had been nothing of course, less than nothing, only 
a coolie gone ; but as she had told him the man was dead, he noticed the 
tone of her voice, and shuddered. 

But ‘she had let him go, and he intended never seeing her again. 
She and the boy he had made rich according to native standards, and 
now they must take their chance. After all, he argued, he had behaved 
a great deal better to them than some fellows would have done. And 
his easily-soothed conscience was quieted. 

He took out the jewel she had given him, and, holding it at an arm’s 
length, admired it for the hundredth time. 

Just the sort of gem to set off the Saxon beauty of his bride to be, 
and yet there was something about it he did not like. 

Leesmith was not by any means an emotional or imaginative man, 
but as he gazed at the quivering light that flung back the red glare of 
the fire, a strange sensation, akin to fear, crept over him, and he thought 
that perhaps he would noi care to give it to anyone he loved. 
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He shivered a little, clasping his hand over the star nervously, and 
one of the sharp points ran into his flesh, just penetrating the skin. 

He felt a gnawing, chill cold paralyse his arm and run all over his 
body as he dropped the gem. 

“Ugh!” he shuddered and writhed.in his chair, trying to rise, but 
in vain, and the pricked hand fell limply on his knee and contracted. 

“ Hang it all, what's this ?” he muttered, and struggled helplessly to 
get up; his head shot forward as he fought for his voice ; the. icy cold 
drove in chill waves up to his brain and down to his feet ; and his hands 
narrowed and grew smaller. 

A tinkle came sharply to his ears. It was the sound of his signet 
ring that slipped from his shrinking finger and fell against the fender. 

He lifted his feet and they came away out of his shoes and socks, 
narrowed to points—like the tail of a cobra, for instance—and the 
extremities curling and twisting, as the halves of an earthworm, divided 
by a spade, curl and twist. 

Again he tried to scream but there only came a thin dry cackle. 
and his tongue shot in and out of his mouth rapidly. 

God ! what was this? Was he dreaming? Was he going mad ? 
He tried to pinch himself, but there were no fingers— only those horrible 
writhing points. 

Leesmith felt his body shrinking row. His hands and feet were 
gone, but he found no physical pain in the change. Only a numb cold, 
and a horrid fear, whilst as he stared his legs grew into one another and 
lengthened pointedly. 

He threw back his head, and the hair from his eyebrows fell over 
into his starting eyes, and there was no sting, because a film a grown 
over the eyeballs. 

Again he essayed to cry out, and the sound that came was a hiss—— 
like the hiss of a disturbed cobra. 

And then he felt his mind going, and the fear fell off him as a cloak 
falls from a woman’s shoulders. 

He slid from the heap of clothes on the chair, and lifted his head 
to a level with the mirror on. the mantel, and the fleeting soul of the 
man stared, in the semi-dark, through cobra’s eyes, at the venomous, 
evil, hooded head of a cobra. 

Then the last flicker of light died out from the fire, and all that 
remained of Reggie Leesmith lay coiled on the hearth-rug, basking in 
the warm glow of the live coals, its head resti:g on the jewel star. 

A footman knocked softly at the door, received no answer but an 
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unheard hiss, and entered. The man switched on the electric light, and 
left the room, noticing nothing. 

Overhead someone began playing a violin, and the cobra raised its 
head, swaying gently from side to side, until the music ceased, and a 
sound of laughter came instead. Some people were happy, it seerned. 

But the snake on the rug hissed, and a black forked tongue played 
about its mouth. More and louder laughter, and the snake glided 
round the room, nosing the corners anxiously, seeking a means of 
escape. 

There came a sound of wheels grinding on the gravel outside, and 
the door of the room opened, admitting a pretty girl, who blinked in the 
white light 

“We are going now, Reg——-why, he’s not here !” 

She stepped forward to the table, and her foot struck something— 
something that hissed, and, rearing an evil, swollen head to her face, 
struck her in the throat twice. 

The girl gave a helpless cry, and fell forward on her face, whilst on 
the threshold a little dog whined pitifully. 

Outside the horses fretted and stamped, jangling their bits im- 
patiently ; in the room a cobra whipped and lashed beside a dying girl ; 
on the hearth-rug glowed the jewel star ; and thousands of miles off, in 
far-away India, the giver of the jewel crooned softly to a pale yellow 
baby. 
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LORD FITZROYS BUTLER. 


THE STORY OF A CRIME. 


The following has been judged by the arbitrators to be the best sent in, 
and has therefore been awarded the bun. 


WAS seated in my office early one morning when my clerk 
announced a stranger. He entered. 

He was a tall thin man, perfectly dressed, and with the 
general air of distinction and refinement so usual in this class 
of story. 

“Have I the honour to address myself to Mr. Blankey, the infallible 
detective?” he asked, in cultivated tones. 

“That is my name, sir,” I replied. We then had a conversation of 
no earthly interest, that ran to several thousand words. To be brief, 
let me state that the stranger produced from his pocket a letter. 

“This letter reached me by this morning’s post,” he said, in 
cultivated tones. 
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“IT knew it,” I replied. 

“You astonish me,” he replied. 

“Do I, indeed?” I said. We carried on a conversation of this kind 
for about half an hour. 

“T see by the writing of this letter,” I said, “that it is from an 
ignorant person, with a pimple on the left side of his nose, who smokes 
shag tobacco.” 

“Marvellous!” he ejaculated. 

“ And,” I continued, “all we have to do is to discover an ignorant 
.man with a pimple on the left side of his no 2, who smokes shag 
tobacco.” 

“ Marvellous!” he shouted, being unable to find another adjective. 

“You have a butler,” I said. 

“ How do you know that ?” he asked, in blank astonishment. 

I smiled. “It is simple. I will explain later. Has he a pimple on 
his nose ?” 

“ He has,’ 

“ Does he smoke shag tobacco?” 

“ A horrid smell of shag tobacco prevented my eating ‘my breakfast 
this morning, or could it have been the salmon I ate last night had 


disagreed with me?” 

“No matter, it is an unimportant point—arrest him --we must be 
quick—he may decamp at any moment.” _~ 

We walked together to his house, Number 17689540 Eton Place, 
London, W. On the way we had a conversation that, were it set down 
here, would fill a column. 

I rapped at the door, and the butler opened it. 

Quickly stepping inside, I drew a bag I had brought with me over 
the miscreant’s head, and took him to the nearest police station. 

Thus was the murder of his innocent victim avenged. 


CONRAD WEGUELIN. 
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IDLERS 
CLUB. 


SHOULD PROFESSIONAL 
MEN WORK? 





“From one, learn all.” 

Let us observe the Arch-Profession. 

Cecil Brooking. That Profession which arrogates to itself the definite 
article. 

Therein Work leads to experienced Failure: and 
idleness (blessed be idleness!) is the sure road to Metropolitan 
recognition. 

Work is a fallacy wrongly labelled Duty. 

Experience is a patchwork quilt which never fits any known bed. 

It is the sardonic result of this “ Work.” 

The actor dissipates his genius by his dipsomania for the bottlec 
sunshine of public favour. 

He who works not habitually works well when he has to undertake 
that Idler’s holiday which men call “ Work.” 
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To everyone a working day must come one day or another. 

The other is best. 

Work to-day and you will lose a better chance to-morrow. 

Genius is the capacity for working as seldom as possible, but alway’s 
at the psychological moment. 

Studied indolence is an invitation to Easy Prosperity. 

All Professional Work is carried on in order to acquire holidays—or 
a cash equivalent. 

Idleness is ihe reward of industry. 

But he who steals the prize, if he is caught, has to hand it over to 
the lawful winner. ' 

“ Profession ” is the courtesy title we give to “ Trade.” 

A Tradesman should never work. 

Art is to cheat Art. 

Work is slow poison and cumulative. 


a ue " 


In most professions it is absolutely necessary to do a 
little work occasionally. 

Conrad Weguelin. Take, for instance, the Burglar: he must crack a 
crib now and then or he would lose his reputation, and 
the local policeman wou!d be reluctantly compelled to 

run him in for having no visible means of support. By the way, I can’t 

quite make out how a means of support (bar legs and clothes-props) 
can be visible ; but doubtless the eye of the law can see many things 
invisible to me. 

I have seen a stage manager perspire, not so much from actual work, 
as from exhaustion following the contemplation of his own importance 
to humanity at large and to the profession in particular. The pvor 
fellow had to take a holiday as soon as the “ Piece ” was produced, in order 
to recruit his shattered nerves: this interesting fact was duly announced 
in the papers. 

The Harley Street specialist is an exception to the rule ; he spends 
the entire day receiving gold, and all he has to do in return is to put 
the tips of his fingers together and look intelligent. 

This, then, is my answer to this highly interesting question : 

Professional men should work—in moderation. 

Might I humbly suggest, as a subject for discussion next month, the 
following question ? - 

“ Should a duck swim ?” 
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I ain't a little bit anxious to make anybody work. 
I’ve given up workin’ myself, and I don’t ask anyone 
C. E. Lawrence. else to worry ’isself. But if nobody worked who’d make 
our beer? Somebody must make beer, an’ so somebody 
must work. Quod erat demonsteration, as one of my 
pards in this ’ere club said last month. Now I dunno much about per- 
fessionals. The Parson’s a perfessional, | suppose, and I dunno much 
about ‘im. I only went to church once. That was to an Old-Year-Out, 
New-Year-in sing-song: they didn’t serve out no beer so as we could 
do the Old Lang Sine with a tiddly, and they chucked me because I 
thought they offered me the plate to take the price of a drink from. 
The Beak’s a perfessional, but I don’t want to think of ’im: the last 
time ’is Honour and I met ’e was ruder than ’e oughter have been, and 
I likes my independence. Then there’s the Bobby. ’E’s a perfessional 
noosance. ’E ought to work. I never gets into a snooze on the grass 
in one o’ the parks, or on a seat on the Thames Embankment, but ’e 
wakes me up in the middle of my see-ester, and then swaggers about a- 
advertisin’ of ’is corpulence. Give that bloke a nice job—ollerin’ 
s’rimps or beatin’ carpets, or making booze— and ’e wouldn't keep on a- 
shovin’ and insulting such as me, who was born a rester. But—but— 
could the bobby make beer? ’E ain’t got many brains, and if ’e could 
we'd get no benefit, for ’e’d drink it all ’sself. Shall perfessional men 
work ?—let him work who wants to work—/'m too tired ! 


* * * 


Men must work, and women must weep. 
Shall we work with the men or weep with the 
M. V. J. women, or shall we weeping work, or shall we, with the 
Delphic person, work the Oracle, and working, idle, or 
shall we, idling, make a semblance, and put forth such 
stuff as seems like work, but is not, being pleasure ? 
Shall we touch gold with horny hands? 
Whether we be capital, remittance, or struggling genius, so shall we 
know what our head may do with our hands. 
At the bottom this is the root of all evil. 
I could sing a song for sixpence. That is Art. 
But write a song, never ; that is work. It is professional. But some 
men idle for a profession, some dress, some borrow, some lend. If you 
are a professional man and can see a way out of work—work not. 


+ * * 
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The question is perplexing, because it is difficult 
to see how any Idler can consistently answer it, save 

Percy Kent. with a qualified negative. 
With equal certainty as to the answer, one might 
inquire of a Teetotal Society, “Should Professional 
Men drink Whisky?” or request the opinion of the Anti-Gambling 
League as to the advisability of professional men playing shove- 

halfpenny ? 

But the puzzling nature of the question is increased by the fact that 
the scope of the inquiry is limited to this one section of the community. 
For, in regard to his work, the professional man is something of a 
paradox. 

Imagine a man who, after mature consideration, decides to keep a 
dog. At great expense and vast self-sacrifice, he at length becomes the 
owner of the desired animal. Straightway he proceeds to train—not 
the dog to follow him, but himself to follow the dog. The dog proves 
a hard and inexorable master, but the man arduously and patiently 
follows his canine leader, in the hope that it may bring him at last, if 
not to Klondyke, at least to some land where he may scrape together a 
few handfuls of gold-dust wherewith to buy himself a restful old-age. 

Occasionally—very occasionally—the man may reach his desired 
haven, but in the vast majority of cases he will die while still following 
his dog. 

And the name of the dog is Profession. 

And the man is not blind. 

There are, of course, instances of professional men who have worked 
not wisely, but too well. 

Frankenstein was one of these mistaken individuals, and the result 
of his labours proved his own destruction. 

Faust was another “ horrid example” 
the—Theatre. 


of overwork, and he went to 


** * * 


Speaking as an incurable Idler, I say Yes, a 

thousand times, Yes! Consider with me for a moment 

Willis Whetton. the dignified and exalted character of the honest 
toiler, and see the high honour that has in all ages been 

the reward of the hardest worker. (More often than 

not, honour is the only pay a conscientious labourer receives here ; but 
this is whispered.) Look about you and behold the giddy heights to 
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which every grateful nation raises the producers of her wealth. If these 
workers could be spared for a short time from their factories, workshops, 
laboratories, and what not, they would be received by their respective 
Mayors and Corporations, be presented with the freedom of their 
respective cities, be fed on turtle soup, and, in short, be honoured in fact 
as well as in name. At least this is what is told to village debating 
societies and mutual improvement classes by successful company- 
promoters, M.P.’s, self-made men, and other such philanthropists ; and 
these people know what they are talking about. The Savage does not 
work simply because he does not realise the ennobling and elevating 
influence of labour upon man’s character. He, ignorantly, prefers to 
fish, hunt, and fight... But after a few years’ contact with superior races, 
the black throws off his old habits and beseeches the white man to give 
him work. 

Therefore, I say again, professional men should work ; not for them- 
selves, oh no, but for somebody else and the good of the Constitution. 
By doing so, they will follow the lines Nature has laid down for them ; 
they will be laying up treasure for man here, and for themselves hereafter ; 
they will develop within their inner consciousness a truer morality, and 
will at the last lay down their lives with the full knowledge that they 
have done their duty to their fellow-man if not to themselves. 


* *. * 


It would be difficult indeed to name an inquiry more 

important to the welfare of society than that which 

John Rivers. the Editor has this month set for our consideration. 
Listen to an extract from an ancient MS., recently 

come to light: “In the beginning, all men worked ; 

and it was well, for then there was much to be done. But after many 
years it was found that, if all laboured, there would not be enough work 
to go round. Then arose one hight Lazi di Abolo, surnamed the 
Bummeler, a man exceeding wise in counsel. He it was who first 
remarked the pleasing emotions caused by watching others at work. 
And he taught, saying, ‘ Brothers, why will you all continue working ? 
Do you not see the dangers that threaten if you keep to your foolish 
ways? What will you do with your men of brawn, your energetic men, 
when the world’s store of labour shall be exhausted ; will they not fall 
upon you, and slay you for lack of employment?’ And the thoughtful 
ones, the elect of the earth, seeing that it was a wise saying, formed 
themselves into companies, which they called professions; and they, 
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doing nothing, lived on the fat of the land, and were held in great 
respect of all men.” Thus Shun Travail the Scribe. 

We perceive from the above that the professions were invented, in 
the first place, as a check on the wild and erratic energies of the pro- 
ducer ; and, secondly, as a means by which the honest Idler might gain 
a reasonable competence without working; consequently, the profes- 
sional man who deviates into work is a traitor to his class and an 
enemy of the human race and should be treated as such. 

+ * * 
The question would be not rational were it shortened 
to “Should Men work?” but apart from: this it is very 
Harold E. Palmer. reasonable and extremely easy to answer. It is a 
matter of pure logic and reason, especially as I am not 
essaying the impossible job of laying down a general 
proposition, but merely expressing my own opinion. 

I am an Idler (or I would not be contributing). 

It is because an Idler does not work that I am an Idler. 

I am an Idler from conscientious choice. 

I am a man, and deem other men my fellows. 

This being so, I judge them with my standard of righteousness, and 
I deem my ethics sufficient for all men. 

Wherefore all men should be Idlers, and do no work. 

The greater includes the less, and it follows that “some men” (Zz. 
professional men) are included in “ all men.” 

Therefore professional men shall not work, but idle. 

But stay ; here is another aspect: my final court of appeal, my well- 
thumbed dictionary, tells me that “ profession” means “an employment 
for which a learned education is necessary,” and that a “ professional 
man’ is a man following a “ profession.” On these grounds, therefore, 
it would appear that a professional man is ¢fso facto a worker. 

Wherefore a professional man zs a worker, but should not be. 

To further elucidate this problem would involve a certain amount of 
work, and, as a professional Idler, it goes against my principles to do so, 


te 


Why professional men? Why draw invidious dis- 

tinctions? Why not equal rights for all men and no 

Laurence Wood. work for any of them? Doubtless, it would be comfort- 
ing for the doctor, the lawyer, and the journalist to know 

that there was a special law and a special providence 

for their benefit ; but if we, members of the Idler’s Club, decided that 
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professional men should not work, and there was, consequently, absolute 
rest and comfort for professional men all over the world, would not our 
ears be haunted by the cries of the butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stick-maker, toiling at their respective trades? We must be more 
generous, and embrace all men in our humanitarian decisions. Of 
course, professional men should not work, and most of ’em don't, 
because they never get the chance, while the minority (fortunate artists 
and novelists) amuse themselves by painting pictures and writing books, 
and are paid for it. But that is not enough : nothing but the millennium, 
when every man is sleeping on his own doorstep, must satisfy us. 
Perhaps this sounds like an unattainable ideal; but I think there is a 
way of salvation at hand. May not the professional man be saved from 
work by the professional woman? And, in like manner, may not the 
tradesman be rescued from toil by the tradeswoman? There are so 
many women, ready and anxious to do everything, that in a few years 
it will be unnecessary for men to do anything, except grumble occa- 
sionally. 

Therefore, my answer is: professional men should not work; 
neither should ordinary, commonplace men work; and if they are 
patient and wait a little while, women won’t allow them to. Then shall 
we be vouchsafed the beautiful sight of every man asleep on his own 
doorstep. In the words of the optimistic old song, “There’s a good 
time coming.” 

* * % 
On referring to my “Nuttall” I find that betwixt 
the terms “professional men” and “professionals” 
W. B. Waliace. there is a wide gulf fixed. The former are men who 
belong to “an occupation, or calling, such as implies a 
measure of learning ;” the latter are individuals “ who 
make their living by an art which to others is a pastime ” 

Now I presume—of course, I may be mistaken—that in the present 
case our Editor refers to members of the former persuasion, and that 
his “ work” is equivalent to “ practise their several callings.” 

This premised, my answer to the query is: It all depends upon 
circumstances. Ifa man be poor he would be a consummate ass not to 
practise the profession for which he has been specially and, perhaps, 
expensively trained, and which is therefore the best, if not the only, 
means of bringing grist to his mill. Abstention from such work would 
be the “temporary insanity” which, according to juries, invariably 
precedes suicide. On the other hand, I hold that the “ professional 
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man” of private means, be he doctor, lawyer, or parson, who descends 
into the arena to contend for the prizes, few enough in all conscience, 
which constitute the bread and cheese of his poorer confréres, is a 
miserable hunks for whom kicking would be too good. His attitude 
should be that of an amateur—of Puss in-Boots when he retired on 
his laurels, thenceforth to catch rats and mice merely “for his own 
amusement.” 
*% 
How else am I to obtain that calm, peaceful slumber 

which only a sermon from the pulpit can induce ? 
James S. Mud. How else obtain that feeling of ineffable superiority 

which the painful inanities of modern journalese alone 

can provoke ? 

How else. be bored to extinction by the exhibition, in its finest lights, 
of the egotistical posturing of our leading mimes ? 

How else be dosed and drugged into premature disease by an over- 
zealous disciple of AZsculapius; or driven into bankruptcy by inju- 
diciously invoking the aid (?) of the law? 

Certainly. 

I say it. 

Professional men should work. 


The subject for February is : “ What good thing lasts the longest ?” 
Idlers are invited to discuss this question. Contributions, which will be 
paid for if used, must not exceed 250 words, and must be sent in before 
January to, 
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